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Your Cuban Business 
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nature entrusted to our care. 


As Trustees for Mortgage Bond Issues, at the present time ap- 
proximating $70,000,000, we are especially well equipped to handle 
this class of business, and to act as Co-Trustee or as Agent for American 
Companies. 


Our Real Estate Department offers a complete service, including 
buying, selling, and administration of properties, collection of rentals 
and mortgages, together with valuations and reports on any properties 
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Established 1905 Capital paid up $500,000 
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WHERE THE REPUBLICAN AND DEMOCRATIC NATIONAL CONVENTIONS WILL ASSEMBLE 
AND THE LEADING POSSIBLE NOMINEES 
Upper half shows Auditorium in Kansas City where Republicans will meet with insert of Sec- 


retary Herbert Hoover; lower half shows convention hall in course of construction at Houston, 
Texas, for Democratic assembly and insert of Governor Al. Smith of New York 
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HE major and compelling issue of 

the 1928 Presidential campaign is 
one which transcends all bickerings 
of partisanship, of superficial in- 
dulgence in personalities and hackneyed 
pledges to be found in convention platforms. 
Subordinate to the foremost question in 
American political life are all those other 
controversies which clamor for attention, 
such as tariff revision, dry-law enforcement, 
farm relief, tax reduction and foreign al- 
liances. Time-honored distinctions between 
Republican and Democratic creeds are 
dwarfed and become inocuous before the 
penetrating rays of a solemn responsibility 
which rests upon deliberations at the ap- 
proaching political conventions and with 
greater finality upon the mandate to be 
voiced at the polls next November. 

The prime issue is this: That the pros- 
perity and well-being of this country does 
not so much lie in the laps of the gods as 
in the exercise of sound judgment by the 
American people in electing or keeping in 
office a type of political leadership which is 
endowed with creative vision, which will 
continue to enliven with faith and con- 
fidence those tremendous forces which in 
less than a decade have so wonderfully 
broadened and enriched the material, the 
cultural and economic currents of American 
national life. 


May, 1928 


KEYNOTE OF 1928 PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN 


NEW VISION OF POLITICAL AND ECONOMIC LEADERSHIP 


Division, American Bankers Association 
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To envisage truly the most solemn of all 
electoral problems means first of all, to 
realize that this nation is fairly launched 
upon uncharted seas that may abound with 
hidden shoals but which challenge American 
statesmanship to greater achievement and 
inspiring adventure. Previous moorings 
and familiar as well as historical lineaments 
seem to have been left behind. Centuries 
after the breast of Columbus thrilled to the 
first sight of the New World, and with the 
black clouds of the last carnage barely dis- 
pelled, there emerges upon the horizon a 
new dawn which is pregnant with recon- 
ciliations and genuine human advancement. 
Through the rising mists there appear 
dreamed-of but heretofore unattainable 
ideals of social, political and economic con- 
quest almost within our very grasp. 

This Great American Adventure may be 
variously attributed to the inscrutable hand 
of destiny which shapes the course of man- 
kind; to a combination of fortuitous cir- 
cumstances; to the wizardry of new inven- 
tions or the release of American initiative 
and talent for efficiency into wider and more 
wisely coordinated channels. It may be a 
mirage—as many dubious foreign commen- 
tators assume—to be swept away after an 
amazing but transient visitation of nation- 
wide prosperity. But whether freighted 
with possible disillusionment or yielding” _to 
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ever higher preferments, there remains the 
one great truth which underlies and domi- 
nates the whole prospect. The decision 
rests chiefly with the character of political 
leadership. No foreign potentate swings so 
mighty a sceptre as the President of the 
United States. Never before has that office 
been charged with such potential power for 
common good and higher standards. 


Reducing the presidential situation to 
more concrete terms, the race for Repub- 
lican and Democratic nominations appears 
to have narrowed down to Secretary Herbert 
Hoover and Governor Al. Smith as the 
probable standard bearers of their respective 
parties. Both candidates have far out- 
distanced all other rivals in the number of 
pledged delegates. The lingering hope in 
the Republican camp of drafting President 
Coolidge in the event of deadlock received 
a severe setback with the announcement 
from Secretary Mellon that the Pennsy]l- 
vania delegation will support Hoover as 
the man who best measures up to adminis- 
tration policies. Those close to President 
Coolidge affirm that he is weary of public 
office and yearns for retireme:t. Will he 


respond in the event of an acute political 


emergency, is still a moot query. It is 
therefore premature to take Hoover’s nomi- 
nation for granted in the light of possible 
eleventh-hour strategics and the uncertain 
following of other possibilities, including 
Lowden, Dawes and favorite sons. 

Barring developments such as have in 
the past precipitated Democratic conven- 
tions into chaos and emotional uncertainty, 
the choice of that party seems to be almost 
overwhelmingly for Governor Smith. His 
managers now claim 600 delegates and more 
to come to make up the necessary 773 and 
a half votes necessary to nomination. The 
Smith candidacy has indeed developed such 
remarkable strength that there appears no 
other heavyweight contender. What adds 
a note of anxiety for Republicans is that 
the personal popularity of Al. Smith will 
necessitate a battle royal to keep the 
Empire State in the Republican column. 
On the other hand, the Democratic situa- 
tion is charged with high explosives because 
of religious bias, the bitter strife between 
wet and dry forces, and the suspicion which 
attaches to any candidate bearing the 
Tammany label. 
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A POLITICAL EMERGENCY 


N a very definite sense, there exists a 
political emergency which demands 
the application of unusually severe 
tests to the personality, the qualifications 
and convictions of presidential candidates. 
All the world is watching curiously, and 
perhaps with a touch of envy, the great 
experiment which is being conducted in 
this country, which involves new concep- 
tions and the coalescence of advanced 
political, social and economic values, such 
as never before experienced in human his- 
tory. What Communism or Sovietism is 
vainly and ruthlessly attempting in the 
ceaseless search for the life more abundant, 
full and free, the United States is gradually 
accomplishing without invasion or travesty 
on personal liberty or justice to all. To 
make the contrast more clear it is only neces- 
sary to compare the sad lot of the Russian 
proletariat and peasantry with the high 
wages and comforts of American wage- 
earners, the broader and beneficial signifi- 
cance of industrial efficiency, distribution, 
employment of capital and wide eppor- 
tionment of wealth in this country. 
Prosperity should not and will not be 
maintained at white heat in the United 
States. But underneath and _ sustaining 
higher standards of living, reconciliation 
between employer and employee, the new 
uses of capital and evidences of coordination 
in industrial management as well as finance, 
there lie forces which have a very direct 
bearing upon politics and the results of the 
presidential campaign. It is to preserve 
and foster these dynamic forces in our 
national political and economic life that 
calls for the exercise of a broader judgment 
on the part of citizens than resort to parti- 
san bigotry or absorption in minor antago- 
nisms or issues which only cloud the big 
question of the day. Cheap politics or 
interference with the national program may 
easily upset the apple cart; may render 
naught all that has been gained in the way 
of material and cultural progress and lead to 
consequences which can only be contem- 
plated with dread. Machine politicians 
think largely in terms of power and patron- 
age. Fortunately the average citizen has 
demonstrated the intelligence in recent 
years to break away from partisan intrigue. 
The 1928 campaign will make such demand. 











HOOVER OR AL. SMITH? 


SSUMING that President Coolidge 
will be allowed to retire to private 

life, and that the race for presidential 
stakes will be between Hoover and Al. 
Smith, it becomes the obligation of con- 
scientious voters to weigh the respective 
candidates in the light of national welfare 
and larger responsibilities which attach to 
the office, rather than from the standpoint 
of party affiliations. 

As between Hoover and Al. Smith, who 
is best fitted for the job of president? 
Purely from the viewpoint of past per- 
formances, of intimate knowledge of both 
domestic and foreign affairs and for un- 
rivaled understanding of the problems of 
American commerce, industry and the trend 
of economic forces, which underlie our pros- 
perity, the verdict must be unquestionably 
in favor of Herbert Hoover. This estimate 
does not necessarily reflect upon or involve 
any doubt as to the honesty of Governor 
Smith’s convictions and assurances that as 
president he would rise above any possible 
influences as a Roman Catholic, as a prod- 
uct of Tammany Hall, or even as an advo- 
cate of personal freedom in relation to the 
prohibition amendment. As governor of 
New York, serving seven years, and in the 
face of hostile legislatures, he has demon- 
strated a fine type of constructive ability, 
a broad sympathy for public welfare, and 
courage of conviction which command re- 
spect. As ‘‘a man of the people” his remark- 
able popularity is well shown by the “‘line 
up” of Democratic delegation. 

In national affairs and as one possessing 
the necessary masterful grasp of complex 
economic and business relations to govern- 
ment, and especially in dealing with world 
diplomacy, Governor Smith is an unknown 
quantity. In these respects the public 
career and the almost superhuman achieve- 
ments credited to Secretary Hoover stand 
forth in very marked contrast. Whereas 
Coolidge has been preéminent in enforcing 
government economies, and in the exercise 
of executive poise, it can be said without 


qualification that no man at Washington, 


or throughout the nation, has been so closely 
and influentially identified with the new 
concepts of government relation to busi- 
ness, industry, commerce and invigoration 
of the sources of prosperity, as may be 
attributed to Secretary Hoover. 
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HOOVER’S QUALIFICATIONS 
FOR THE PRESIDENCY 


ea} summarize the activities and public 

TI services of Herbert Hoover is a task 

which would require volumes. He 
has deserved the title of “Master of Emer- 
gencies.”” No man living enjoys such pres- 
tige among the masses and in the chancel- 
lories of Europe as Mr. Hoover, particu- 
larly in connection with his remarkable 
services as head of American relief work 
during and after the war; as United States 
Food Administrator; as head of the Supreme 
Economic Council of the Allies. Hundreds 
of millions in Belgium, in the war-devas- 
tated regions and in central and eastern 
Europe bless the name of Hoover for his 
humane ministrations. His high integrity 
needs no greater tribute than the knowledge 
that he handled billions of dollars for relief 
and reconstruction work with never a breath 
of scandal. His courage outshone that of all 
others when he stood single-handed against 
military autocracy in Europe in defending 
the starving women and children of enemy 
countries against needless post-armistice 
blockades. 

What Hoover has accomplished in this 
countrv since he became Secretary of Com- 
merce in 1921 has become an epic in na- 
tional achievement. His has been the 
guiding hand in developing those new prin- 
ciples of management and the tools which 
have vitalized American industry, com- 
merce and business. Instead of injecting 
government in business, the creed which he 
has helped more than any other official in 
the Coolidge administration to enforce is 
well set forth in his own language: 


“The dominant note is the nation’s duty to 


maintain an equality of opportunity for the 
motivation of the individual. To curb the 


forces in business which would destroy equality 


of opportunity, and yet to maintain the 
initiative and creative faculties of our people, 
are the dual objects we must attain. To pre- 
serve equality of opportunity we must regulate 
that type of activity which wants to dominate. 
To preserve initiative the government must 
keep out of production and distribution of 
commodities and services. That is the dead 
line between our system of government and 
socialism.” 

It is impossible within the compass of a 
few pages to even sketch the amazing range 
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of his activities and genius for accomplish- 
ment. His masterly hand may be traced in 
shaping constructive policies for agriculture, 
for labor conciliation, child welfare, conser- 
vation of national resources, internal water- 
ways development, national highways, con- 
sular service, standardization and simplifica- 
tion of business procedures, war debt re- 
funding, as head of radio adjustments, flood 
control, and every big engineering project 
in which the government is engaged. In 
the Mississippi Valley and the Vermont 
flood emergencies he was again the man of 
the hour. 

One thing stands out above all other at- 
tributes in the career of Herbert Hoover, 
and as commending his qualification for the 
highest office in the land, and that is his 
almost weird gift to inspire others with zeal 
and the spirit of cooperation. He is not a 
“glad-hander” in the political sense, but 
what is far more important, he commands 
devotion and affection from all who are as- 
sociated with him. He is self-made and in 
touch with the common people, while his 
genius and imagination explore and capture 
the higher objectives of humanity. He 
stands for enforcement of prohibition, and 
if that is one of the pivotal issues in the 


presidential campaign, all right-thinking 


citizens will give him support. He is not 
only the logical heir of Coolidge policies at 
home, but would bring to the office of 
Chief Magistrate, a broad understanding 
of international diplomacy and economics. 


°, 2°, \/ 
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CASHING FIDUCIARY CHECKS 


ONGRESS recently enacted the Uni- 
form Fiduciaries Act as applying to 
the District of Columbia and thereby 

sets an example which all state legislatures 
should follow. This Act protects trust 
companies and banks against unwarranted 
lability or duty of inquiry where a fiduciary 
or authorized agent of a corporation de- 
posits or cashes checks to his personal ac- 
count and where the bank or trust company 
has no actual knowledge of bad faith. In- 
cluding the District of Columbia, the Uni- 
form Fiduciaries Act is now law in the fol- 
lowing States: Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, 
Colorado, Idaho, Louisiana, Nevada, North 
Carolina, Utah and New Mexico. Sub- 
stantially similar protection has been placed 
upon the books in California and Oregon. 
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BANK LOANS TO SMALL 
BORROWERS 


SOMEWHAT revolutionary depar- 

ture from commercial banking policy 

is suggested in the recent announce- 
ment of the largest bank in the United 
States, namely, the National City Bank of 
New York, of the establishment of a per- 
sonal loan department to make personal 
loans without collateral to salaried people 
and wage earners in amounts ranging from 
$50 to $1000 at a discount of 6 per cent. 
Subject to wise restraints in granting loans 
and aside from experimental questions of 
administration, this innovation may be in- 
terpreted as an answer to the growing de- 
mand or necessity of extending banking and 
trust ‘company facilities as to enable 
people of moderate or small means to tread 
the way to financial independence and 
sound investment of income. 


The banking community can render no 
greater public service than to enlist in any 
practical movement that will rescue the 
small borrower or deserving people con- 
fronted with financial emergency, from the 
gruelling clutches of loan sharks and organ- 
izations clothed in seeming legitimacy which 
operate in defiance of usury laws. There 
are money loaning organizations which 
have to a certain degree filled the need for 
properly supplying credit to small borrow- 
ers, but they have not reached the heart of 
the problem and have not the resourceful- 
ness to reach the mass of necessitous bor- 
rowers, such as large institutions like the 
National City Bank are in position to 
accommodate. 


If the plan promulgated by the National 
City Bank in connection with its compound 
interest department works out successfully 
—and there is no present reason to expect 
otherwise—then the new departure will 
serve a very laudatory purpose of solving 
the problem of concentration and creation 
of large banking units. The public, rightly 
or wrongly, has gained the impression that 
big banks and trust companies lose the per- 
sonal touch and neglect small personal ac- 
counts in preference to big business. At 
the same time it is essential to sound Amer- 
ican banking development that the idea of 
monopoly of banking credit and resources 
should be negatived, and the solution is 
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most likely that which the National City 
Bank has adopted, prompted by mingled 
reasons of good policy, utility and even as 
a matter of practical humanity. 

Character, as the late J. P Morgan was 
found of saying, is the best asset in either 
business or banking. Big business and 
wealthy clientele have no corner on char- 
acter. In adapting this precept to multi- 
tudes there enter, however, problems of 
control and judgment which can only be 
worked out by experience and systematic 
development. There is this inherent danger 
in the plan and it does not have any bear- 
ing upon the National City Bank departure, 
but upon the possibility that competition 
may become so keen for small borrowers 
that improvident people may be encour- 
aged to borrow beyond their capacity to 
save or pay. The same hazard attends in- 
stallment buying which encourages luxury 
and needless extravagance. In the case of 
the National City Bank this element is 
guarded against because of the careful item- 
ization of useful purposes for which small 
loans will be granted. 

The National City Bank plan requires 
from each borrower the signature of two 
responsible co-makers on his or her note. 
The 6 per cent discount is the only charge, 
and to enable the borrower to more easily 
meet his obligation, the compound interest 
department provides that deposits be made, 
weekly, semi-monthly or monthly with in- 
terest accumulating at 3 per cent. 

It is noteworthy that since the National 
City Bank announcement a number of 
other important banks and trust companies 
in various cities have announced the estab- 
lishment of similar departments for small 
borrowers. As evidencing the need and 
demand for aid in behalf of small borrow- 
ers, a series of conferences are now being 
conducted by the Attorney-General of New 
York State to devise legislation providing 
ior responsible corporations under the Small 
Loan Act, formation of a guarantee com- 
pany and credit investigating bureau as 
remedies for the loan shark evil. 

fo me 

he sixth Regional Trust Conference for 
the Pacific Coast and Rocky Mountain 
States will be held at San Francisco, October 
17-20. As in previous years, the program 
will be of exceptional quality. 
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CHANGES IN 1928 REVENUE 
BILL AFFECTING FIDUCIARY 


NUMBER of important adminis- 
trative changes affecting fiduciary 
property and tax returns were em- 
bodied in the Revenue Bill as passed by the 


Senate, subject to action by conferees of 
both chambers of Congress, as well as ap- 


proval by the President. Although con- 
siderable support developed for repeal of 
the Federal Estate Tax, the opposition was 
sufficiently strong to prevent action. 

Of prime interest to fiduciaries is the pro- 
vision in the bill as passed by the Senate, 
which restores the basis for determining loss 
or gain on sale of property by executor or 
administrator to accord with previous rul- 
ing, making clear the intent of Congress 
that the basis for determining gain or loss 
from sale should be the value on the date 
of death and not cost to decedent. 

Under the Senate bill, the basis for com- 
puting gain or loss of personal property 
acquired by specific bequest, real property 
by devise or intestacy and any property 
acquired by the decedent’s estate from the 
decedent, is the value of the property as of 
the time of decedent’s death. In all other 
cases of property acquired by will or in- 
testacy the basis is the fair value at the time 
of distribution to the taxpayers. The latter, 
of course, affects residue legatees, making 
the basis the value at time received rather 
than date of death, thus settling what was 
a constant source of controversy. 

While the House made no change in exist- 
ing law with respect to deductions for de- 
preciation and depletion in the case of life 
estates and trusts, the Senate amended and 
clarified the law governing the manner in 
which the deductions shall be apportioned 
as between life tenant and remainderman or 
trustee and beneficiary. 

As reported to conference, the Senate bill 
provides that the basis for computing gain 
or loss in the case of property transferred in 
trust, made in contemplation of death, or to 
take effect at death, is made the cost or other 


-basis of such property to the grantor rather 


than the value as of date of transfer as under 
present law. Other changes of interest to 
fiduciaries relate to capital stock transfer 
tax, ownership certificates, withholding tax 
on reconvenanted bonds and computation 
of corporate returns. A _ separate bill 
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authorizes trusteeing of veterans’ insurance. 

Neither the House nor Senate bills pro- 
vided for any change in the existing law as 
regards taxation of income from revocable 
and v oluntary as well as life insurance trusts 
to donor and where income is relinquished 
in favor of designated keneficiaries. 

The Revenue bill also contains a provision 
that in the case of interest from bonds 
which contain tax-free covenant clause, 
where the interest is payable to non-resi- 
dent alien or foreign corporation, and where 
the liability assumed by the obligor is not 
in excess of two per cent, the rates of with- 
holding are, respectively, five and twelve 
and a half per cent. Heretofore the rate of 
withholding was at the rate of two per cent. 


o, 7 2, 
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TAX RELIEF FOR REAL ESTATE 
TRUSTS 


HE Senate included in the Revenue 
T bill an amendment to the income tax 
provisions relieving real estate trusts 
from classification as associations for tax 
purposes. Section 706B, embodying such 


relief reads as follows: 
“For the purpose of the Revenue 
1926 and prior Revenue 


Act of 
Acts, a trust shall, 
at the option of the Trustee exercised within 
one year after the enactment of this Act, be 
considered as a trust the income of which is 
taxable to the beneficiaries, and not as an 
association, if such trust (1) had a single 
Trustee, and (2) was created and operated 
for the sole purpose of liquidating real prop- 
erly as a single venture (with such powers of 
administration as are incidental thereto, in- 
cluding the acquisition, improvement, con- 
servation, division, and sale of such property), 
distributing the proceeds therefrom in due 
course to or for the benefit of the beneficiaries, 
and discharging a btedness secured by the 
trust property, and (3) has not made a return 
for the taxable year as an association.’ 

The form of amendment as originally pre- 
sented provided for a definition w vhich would 
exclude real estate trusts from classifica- 
tion as associations for the future as well 
as the past. The amendment as changed 
and incorporated in the Senate bill limits 
relief to all cases arising under the Revenue 
Act of 1926 and prior acts. It is believed, 
however, that the Treasury will be inclined 
to apply the same principle as to cases aris- 
ing in 1928 and subsequently. 
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STATE BANKS AUTHORIZED AS 
GOVERNMENT DEPOSITORIES 


ONGRESS has enacted and the Presi- 
IC] dent has signed the bill which author- 
izes the Secretary of the Treasury to 
designate state banks and trust companies, 
which are members of the Federal Reserve 
System, as depositaries for Government 
funds and also to be employed in various 
capacities as financial agent of the Federal 
Government. This measure removes the 
discrimination which has existed in the 
matter of acting as Government deposi- 
tories which has existed between national 
banks and state banks or trust companies, 
as members of the Federal Reserve System, 
placing both classes upon a basis of equality 
in handling public moneys. 

State banks and trust companies have 
been eligible as depositories of postal savings 
funds, holding funds of insolvent national 
banks and proceeds from the sale of bonds 
and certificates. Formal designation of 
state banks and trust companies as Govern- 
ment depositories has been wanting and 
has militated against state member insti- 
tutions, not so much because of volume of 
deposits, as sentimental value attached, es- 
pecially in smaller communities, to such 
official designation. The action by Con- 
gress is also expected to lend further en- 
couragement to applications of eligible 
state institutions for membership in tke 
Federal Reserve System. Of tangible v ha 
is the depesit of the clerks of various federa 
courts where deposit accounts of cama 
have increased very materially recent 
years. 

oo > 
CURB ON SPECULATIVE BANK 
HOLDING COMPANIES 


HE urgent need for legislative curb 
and official surveillance over a certain 

highly speculative type of so-called 
“bank holding companies” is emphasized 
by the prospectus of a new enterprise which 
recently made public offering of stock in 
New York. Judging from the list of direc- 
tors, it does seem as if “every Tom, Dick 
and Harry” is free to engage untrammeled 
by law or supervision into the business 0! 
acquiring control of banks and trust com 
panies purely for the purpose of stock- 
jobbing. This particular enterprise } 
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evidently not content with operating as a 
holding company for the purpose of under- 
writing, obtaining control and generally 
dealing in stocks of banks and trust com- 
panies, insurance, title and other financial 
corporations, but aims to acquire banks and 
trust companies throughout the United 
States. Also the voting power of the cor- 
poration is exclusively confined to a rela- 
tively small proportion of a class of common 
stock which is all held by officers and direc- 
tors, while non-voting common stock of no 
par value is offered to the public in large 
quantity. 

While enterprises of this character may 
comply with all statutory requirements of 
the corporation laws, the translation of 
individual bank and trust company manage- 
ment into single group control for the sole 
purpose of issuing participation shares, is a 
business which is hostile to sound banking 
development. It is chain banking with a 
vengeance and of the kind that has left a 
sad trail. It is clearly the duty of New York 
and other state legislatures to adopt laws 
restricting the operations of this kind of 
bank holding company and subjecting its 
activities to official examination and su- 
pervision. The strong sentiment on the 
subject was clearly revealed at the recent 
convention of New Jersey bankers. 

Reo fe 
INTERCITY BALANCES IN HAN- 
DLING CO-REGISTRARSHIPS 


N connection with acting as co- 
registrar of stocks of various cor- 


porations, a number of banks and 
trust companies are discontinuing the prac- 
tice of recording intercity balances. While 
there is difference of opinion on the subject, 
those who favor discontinuing the recording 
of intercity balances take the position that 
it is unnecessary and that such data is 
worthless in the prevention of an overissue 
of stock. Adoption of the new method 
affect the relations between co-registrars 
inasmuch as intercity balances are elimi- 
nated in daily reports which contain, as 
customary, a listing of certificate numbers 
and amounts of shares surrendered, sepa- 
tated as to intercity certificates, the same 
for the shares issued and total of the shares 
outstanding. When there is an additional 


Original issue or a retirement, the balance is 
changed accordingly. 
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TAXATION OF BEARER BONDS 


HE Supreme Court of the United 
States had before it recently several 
interesting questions involving the 
operation of transfer taxes on tangible and 
intangible property situated in different 
jurisdictions. In the case of Blodgett vs. 
Silberman, decided April 16, 1928, the tes- 
tator was a resident of Connecticut and 
owned real estate and chattels there. But 
the great bulk of his estate consisted of: 
(a) A large interest as general partner in 
a limited partnership organized under the 
laws of New York; (6) United States bonds 
and Treasury certificates payable to bearer; 
(c) Shares of stock in New York, New Jer- 
sey and Canadian corporations; (d) A small 
savings account in a New York bank; (e) A 
life insurance policy in Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company of New York, payable to 
the estate; (f) A small amount of bank bills 
and coins in a safe deposit box in New York. 
All the bonds and stock certificates were, 
at the time of the decedent’s death and had 
been for a long time prior thereto, physically 
placed and kept in a safe deposit box in New 
York and were never in Connecticut. In a 
lengthy opinion by Chief Justice Taft the 
court reviewed the previous ruling of the 
Supreme Court of Errors of Connecticut 
and sustained that court’s contention that 
the interest in the partnership was a chose 
in action and intangible and therefore sub- 
ject to tax imposed by the law of the de- 
cedent’s domicile. The state court had 
held, however, that the United States bonds 
and Treasury certificates payable to bearer 
had lost their character as choses in action 
by reason of being transferable from hand 
to hand and had taken on the qualities of 
physical property, making them exempt 
from taxation by the state of the domicile 
when physically located out of that juris- 
diction. This conclusion was reversed by 
the Supreme Court which held that even 
though transferable from hand to hand, 
bearer bonds are nevertheless in their es- 
sence only evidences of debts, choses in 


action, and taxable by the state of the domi- 


cile even though physically located out of 
its jurisdiction. 

The shares of stock of New York, New 
Jersey and Canadian corporations, the sav- 
ings account in the New York bank, and 
the life insurance policy with a New York 
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company, were held to be intangible choses 
in action and therefore taxable by the state 
of the domicile. The bank bills and coin 
in the New York safe deposit box were held 
taxable only by the jurisdiction in which 
they were physically located since they, 
like furniture, were the things themselves 
and not the evidence of a thing or right. 
DEMAND FOR UNIFORM OCEAN 
BILLS OF LADING 
HE United States lays itself open to 
a charge of breach of good faith in 
failing to ratify uniform rules to 
govern ocean bills of lading, adopted at a 
conference of shippers, shipowners, bank- 
ers and marine underwriters, held at The 
Hague in 1921, and unanimously approved 
at a conference held in Brussels the follow- 
ing year, attended by accredited diplomatic 
representatives of leading commercial na- 
tions, including the United States. To give 
effect to the so-called Hague rules govern- 
ing ocean bills of lading, the action of the 
United States Senate in ratifying the con- 
vention would be a determining influence. 
Numerous factors have contributed to 
make the bills of lading now in use by Amer- 
ican exporters and importers a well nigh 
worthless document inassuring responsibility 
and enforcing proper claims upon carriers. 
Our shippers and bankers have sustained 
heavy losses arising from costly litigation, 
varying interpretations of immunity clauses, 
and the fact that no two countries have the 
same bill of lading laws and no two steam- 
ship companies have the same contract 
granting due protection to shippers. The 
matter acquires greater importance from 
the standpoint of financing American for- 
eign trade and surrounding bills of lading 
with proper safeguards as collateral and a 
basis for advancing money against export 
and import bills. Great Britain gave legis- 
lative effect to the Hague rules by Parlia- 
ment action in 1924. To give full force and 
value to these rules, however, there must 
be united ratification and adherence by all 
the nations. Because of the volume of its 
export and import trade the commercial, 
business and banking interests of the United 
States have the greatest stake in securing 
international agreement unifying the vari- 
ous laws of the maritime nations as well 
as standardization of documents. 
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MOUNTING TAXATION AND 
PUBLIC DEBT 
other day from Cleveland against the 
mad pace of rearing up crushing 
ing of public moneys, especially by the 
states and municipalities, and the dangerous 
in this country, due largely to an interminable 
grind of legislative nostrums and multipli- 
that of Governor Theodore Christianson of 
the State of Minnesota and the occasion 
sponsored by the Guardian Trust Company 
of Cleveland, at which some of the vital 
some airing of late. 

Governor Christianson submits an as- 
deserve to be broadcast so that an over- 
tolerant American people may finally rise 
a species of despotism that is found to be 
hardly less enfeebling in the long run to 
than that which brought about the down- 
fall of Russia during the regime of the 
higher standards of living and assurances 
of constitutional liberty, no other country 
sories of government, bureaucratic organi- 
zations and useless functionaries as the 
economic and social foundations, the cost 
in dollars and cents is sufficiently illumi- 
Governor Christianson’s indictment. 

In a period of thirty-six years the annual 
have increased tenfold, from $875,000,000 
to $8,765,000,000. In 1890, the American 
ment, and in 1926 they paid 12'% per cent 
or one-eighth of their income. The average 
working for the state. Even more disturb- 
ing is the progressive rate of public indebt- 
and reduction offered by the federal gov- 
ernment. In 1913, the total debts of the 


CRY IN THE WILDERNESS OF 

STIRRING protest rang forth the 
burdens of taxation, of conscienceless spend- 
inflation in cost of conducting government 
cation of political jobs. The voice was 
was one of those series of unique dinners 
problems of the day have received whole- 
tonishing array of facts and figures. They 
in mutiny against parasitical tendencies and 
the political and social morals of the nation 
Czars. Despite our vaunted prosperity, 
is so plagued with legal junk, with acces- 
United States. Aside from the strain upon 
nating, according to a few excerpts from 
costs of federal, state and local government 
people paid 7 per cent of income for govern- 
American spends forty days every year 
edness, despite the example of economy 
states and their subdivisions amounted to 











$3,300,000,000. In 1927 it was $11,700,- 
000,000. While the federal government 
has reduced its war debt from $25,500,000,- 
000 in 1919 to $18,500,000,000 in 1927, the 
states and municipalities have blithely in- 
creased their spending so that today the 
total of all governmental and public in- 
debtedness reached the staggering sum of 
thirty billions of dollars, equal to 20 per 
cent of the taxable valuation of all of the 
non-exempt real estate in America. Add- 
ing together total taxes and total borrow- 
ings, the total expenditures of government 
reached $11,300,000,000 during 1925, of 
which the last complete statistics are avail- 
able. In other words, state expenditures 
have trebled since 1913. 

Governor Christianson points to insati- 
able appetites and ambitions of local com- 
munities, the craze to multiply functions of 
government, the lack of budgeting, and 
control and fondness for political berths, 
as the evils to be attacked and as responsible 
for intolerable taxes and mounting debts. 
There are at this time no less than 2,700,000 
public officials, employees and functionaries 
holding public offices, in addition to 700,000 
superannuated and pensionated politicians, 
making total of 3,400,000. To support that 
army and its dependents it costs each year 
$3,800,000,000, nearly one half of the total 
tax bill. Less government; a stop to the 
ceaseless grind of foolish legislation; cen- 
tralized government; control and business- 
like administration of state and municipal 
affairs, are some of the main remedies pre- 
scribed. Unless we apply four-wheel brakes 
to the ship of state, says the Governor, the 
superstructure will become so heavy as to 
break down the human foundations. 


°, 


GRACIAS 
Trust Compantes Magazine acknowl- 
edges the gracious gesture extended by the 
recent Trust Officers Conference of Wash- 
ington and Oregon, held in Spokane at 
which the following resolution was adopted: 


°, 
2, 
bd 


“Resolved that the appreciation of the ° 


officers and staffs of the trust companies and 
banks of Washington and Oregon be extended 
lo Mr. C. A. Luhnow, publisher of Trust 
ComMPANIES Magazine, for his most active 
cooperation in the development of corporate 
fiduciary services and ideals.” 
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NEW TREASURY RULINGS GOV- 
ERNING TAXABILITY IN SALE 
OR PURCHASE OF COR- 
PORATION BONDS 


NEW set of rulings has been issued 
by the Internal Revenue Bureau de- 

fining taxability of corporate bonds 
and which is of particular interest to fidu- 
claries in connection with the purchase or 
sale of corporate securities for trust estate 
accounts. The rulings provide in effect as 
follows: 

No gain or loss is realized by a corpora- 
tion in issuing corporate bonds at their face 
value, provided none is retired. However, 
when they are thus issued and later pur- 
chased by the corporation at a price in ex- 
cess of their issue price, a loss is realized. 
The entire loss in retirement is deductible in 
computing income for the year in which the 
bonds are retired. If the corporation pur- 
chases its bonds at a price less than the is- 
suing figure, a gain is realized. The entire 
gain is held as income for the year in which 
the bonds are retired. 

When corporate bonds are sold above par 
the bond premium is a deferred credit to 
income. It is not an earning or an item of 
income, but is an offset to the bond interest; 
that is, it reduces the interest rate paid on 
the bonds. In order to equalize interest 
over the life of the bonds a credit is written 
off annually. 

This equitable distribution of the pre- 
mium is known as amortization. There are 
two methods of making this distribution, 
namely, the “straight line” and the “scien- 
tific.’ The straight line method simply 
takes the amount of the bond premium and 
divides it by the number of years the bond 
has to run, the quotient representing annual 
amortization. The scientific method is 
based upon a compound interest calcula- 
tion, considering the premium as the amount 
of an annuity. For tax purposes the bureau 
uses the straight line method. 


If a bond issue is sold below par the bond 
discount is a deferred charge against income 
for the reason that it is in effect prepaid 
interest which is to be amortized over the 
life of the bonds. It increased the nominal 
rate of interest paid on the bonds. 
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LIFE INSURANCE TRUST CODE 


T a recent joint meeting of the Cor- 
A porate Fiduciaries Association of 

New York with the Life Under- 
writers’ Association of New York City, a 
statement of general policies for coopera- 
tion between trust companies and life under- 
writers was adopted which shall be observed 
in selicitation and creation of life insurance 
trusts. In a preamble, the insurance trust 
is defined as a class of business in which 
trust officials and life underwriters have 
mutual interests. In individual cases, one 


may develop and conclude business without 
the other, but the most effective results can 
be secured by wholehearted cooperation. 


The following principles were adopted 
and may well serve as basis for a nationwide 
code between trust officials and under- 
sie 

. It 1s recognized by underwriters and 
ih officials that the best interests of the 
prospect and his beneficiaries shall be the 
guiding principle governing the creation of 
insurance trusts and the rendering of estate 
service. 

Trust officials will advise and encourage 
adequate insurance protection and will col- 
laborate with life underwriters to accomplish 
this result. Trust officials are not to be ex- 
pected to a underwriters with lists of 
pros pects, however, nor to assist underwriters, 
by letter of so ey or otherwise, to 
establish contact with prospects. 

The financial returns to each interest 
shall come wholly from their respective services. 
The trust institution shall not e xpect to receive 
compensation on the sale of life insurance. 
Life underwriters shall not expect to receive 
compensation for the placing of the insurance 
trust with a given trust institution or for any 
other banking or trust relationship x hich may 


result from the contact of the prospect with 
the trust instituticn. 


4, Relations should be such that underwriter 
or trust official may seek the collaboration and 
assistance of the other in any given case with 
the confident assurance that such trust official 
or underwriter, as the case may be, will do 
nothing to jeopardize the existing relationship 
and will contribute his part to a comprehensive 
estate service. 

5. When an insurance trust is under joint 
solicitation, the trust official and underwriter 
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will continue to collaborate until the estaie 
program under consideration by the prospect 
has been arranged, adopted and put into 
effect by the execution of the insurance trust 
agreement, will, or other necessary papers and 
the delivery of the policies or other property 
in connection therewith. 


6. Trust officials are not expected to furnish 
actuarial and mathematical calculations on 
prospective cases but may furnish to the un- 
derwriter such calculations or other service as 
they may think advisatle. 

The monthly income policies and the 
ies of settlement options provided in life 
insurance policies are recognized by trust 
officials as a useful and valuable service to the 
policyholder and the insurance trust is 
reognized by the life underwriters as an 
additional service availatle to the policyholders 
either entirely or in part. The suitatility of 
one or the other, or both methods of providing 
for the management of the policy preceeds is a 
matter for determination in each individual 
case and is not a controversial subject in 
which the interests of the trust officer and the 
life underwriter are at variance. 

Insurance trust business is growing rap- 
idly throughout the United States. Con- 
tacts between trust officials and life under- 
writers are developing upon a cordial basis 
and with constant enlargement of under- 
standing and vision. But the need for 
fostering and observing such codes as re- 
cently adopted in New York, is 
An article entitled “An 
alliance,” by General 
Hull of the National 
Underwriters, in the current number of 
Life Association News, indicates the strong 
resentment in insurance circles caused by 
banking institutions conducting insurance 
business and drafting their employees as 
insurance salesmen. On the other hand, 
there are life insurance companies which are 
jealous of losing control of policy proceeds 
and seeking to extend contracts into trust 
agreements. Such encroachments from 
either side should not be permitted to 
jeopardize the great cause of life insurance 
trust service. Incalculably much more will 
be gained in the way of business and profits 
by trust companies and life insurance com- 
panies adhering to their respective premises 
instead of trying to invade each others true 
functions. 


obvious. 
Alliance or Mis- 
Counsel Roger B. 
Association of Life 





IMPORTANCE OF THE TRUST DEPARTMENT IN OUR 
FINANCIAL AND ECONOMIC LIFE 


FIDUCIARY RESPONSIBILITIES WHICH COME WITH INCREASING WEALTH 


JAMES H. PERKINS 
President, Farmers Loan and Trust Company, New York City 


(Iep1ToR’s NOTE: 


Mr. Perkins, in his address at the banquet held in connection with 


the recent First Southern Trust Conference at Chattanooga, encompassed some of the 


broader phases and possibility of trust service. 


The keynote of his argument, however, 


was the necessity of banks and trust companies, which newly enter this field, to be mind- 
ful-and duly prepared for responsibilities which trust companies must face in handling 


both corporate and individual trusts. 


An interesting sidelight is a reference to a little 


investment trust organized exclusively for the benefit of customers.) 


HE trust business today can be com- 
pared with the condition of the life 
insurance business twenty years ago. 
insurance figures have grown many, 
hundreds of millions during the last 
twenty years, and I believe the trust busi- 
ness is going to grow in just that way dur- 
ing the next ten, fifteen or twenty years. 
Whether it grows rightly is going to de- 
pend largely upon the way in which we all 
handle the responsibilities that fall upon us. 
Not only has the number of trust companies 
in the United States grown enormously; in 
1918, under an amendment to the National 
Bank Act, national banks were given the 
power to go into the trust business, so that 
within a comparatively few years the agen- 
cies for carrying on this business were mul- 
tiplied many fold. 


The 
many 


The trust business is a serious and compli- 
cated business and is not to be undertaken 
lightly. I have seen it happen in more than 
ohe case where a man who was primarily a 
commercial banker would say, “This trust 
business seems to be growing. We will put 
in a trust department.” He calls some likely 
young fellow in the bank and says, “Bill, we 
are going to put in a trust department and 
you are going to be at the head of it; go 
to it.’ That is playing with dynamite. I 
been a national banker and I have 
been a trust Company officer, and I realize 
that 
tions 


have 


involved in the trust business are 
larger than in any other phase of financial 
life. 
Complications and Responsibilities 
In the first place, the trust business in- 


Volyes not only the care of estates, living 


the responsibilities and the complica-. 


trusts and so forth, but it involves the com- 
plications that come into corporate trusts. 
The corporate trust business is going to be 
greater particularly in the South where 
manufacturing and industrial activities are 
growing as never before. It is a difficult 
and complicated thing and a _ responsibility 
for which you must prepare. 

Then comes the question of being able to 
get skilled men to do this work. They have 
to be men who will take responsibility—men 
who will study and fit themselves for the 
job. They have to know the law. They 
have to know the security market, not sim- 
ply by looking at it in the newspaper but 
by understanding the fundamentals and the 
values that are back of these securities. They 
have to know how to handle the customers. 
They have to know how to probate wills. 
They have to know how to render account- 
ings and all the hundred and one different 
things that come into that work. 

Those engaged in trust work must remem- 
ber that in no business in the world are they 
going to be held to account as in this busi- 
ness. Do the best they can, have the best 
help they can, and with the greatest ‘skill 
surrounding them, they are going to make 
mistakes and are going to have trouble, | 
can say, because I have had plenty of it. 
It is not any fun to make a mistake when 
dealing with a man’s estate or a trust. It 
is a mighty serious business. A man has 
put the care of his family into your hands 
and you are not only humanly responsible 
but legally responsible. Any trust company 
that mismanages its estates can lose its repu- 
tation in no time at all. 

The statement of one of the big trust com- 
panies will show it has so much deposits, 
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so much capital and so much surplus and 
we say, “That is a splendid showing. These 
fellows have an enormous capital and sur- 
plus in comparison to their deposits.” But 
we do not see any statement of fhe trusts 
in their care and for which they are re: 
sponsible and liable. The amount of trusts 
in the older trust companies is so many 
times greater than their deposits that the 
deposits look like nothing at all alongside 
of them. 


Investment and Custodianship Service 

One of the most difficult of the skilled 
jobs that is needed for this work is an in- 
vestment man. It needs more skill, more 
study and more care than it ever did before 
in the history of the world because we are 
the bankers of the world, and the situations 
that we must study are not confined to our 
locality, or even to our country, but they 
cover the whole world. It requires men of 
eareful training, men of studious habit with 
thoroughly honest mentality to do this work. 
It is not a job for the man who watches 
only the ticker. If one is going to do the 
investment job right he has to know values 
upon which he is investing. Only when your 
values are right and your management is 
right are you free from worry because some- 
thing temporarily goes up ten points or 
down ten points. 


There is another activity and that is the 


custodian department. All of us have cus- 
todian accounts which mean safekeeping ac- 
counts for living men and women, but they 
mean a good deal more than simply safe- 
keeping. They mean advice and guidance 
to these people, and the securities involved 
run into enormous figures. It is necessary 
to develop ways of taking care of such ac- 
counts on a large scale. 

In connection with this custodian work, 
I want to mention one thing which is very 
important: A bank or trust company should 
not, for the sake of building business, un- 
dertake a lot of work and do a lot of servy- 
ices for which it is not adequately paid, 
because if it once starts that it keeps on 
piling up on it and the first thing it knows 
it wakes up and finds that it has to have 
an organization that it cannot support, and 
the competition in this respect is very bad. 

Because of the constant requests of our 
customers, we have organized a little in 
vestment trust of our own which we allow 
only our own customers to join. We say tu 
them, “Here is an investment trust; you 
ean take such-and-such part of it if you 
want to. We do not guarantee it. If the 
security market goes down investments in 
the fund will go down, too, but we believe 
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on the whole that the fund, watched by a 
group of trained men, in the long run has 
a better chance of giving a more satisfac 
tory result than the average individual 
gets.” That is one service we have thrown 
in. I expect to see a great many other 
people do it, too. I think others have al- 
ready done it. 


Wealth Imposes New Obligations 

Having in mind the enormous total of 
trust responsibilities, I can picture in my 
mind the day not very far distant when the 
power of good and evil in our industrial 
life in this country is going to very largely 
rest in the hands of the trust companies, 
and when I say trust companies I mean the 
trust departments of national and_ state 
banks and trust companies. I think we 
ought to contemplate that very seriously 
when we consider that we have in our hands 
billions of dollars of other people’s money 
to take care of, and that the conduct of 
that trust affects not only the people who 
own this property, but affects the whole so- 
cial and industrial structure of the country. 
It must make any man feel that he must 
act wisely and as fairly and as honestly as 
man possibly can. 

The danger the United States has before 
it today is its rapid wealth. We have be- 
come rich beyond the dreams of any country 
in the world, and if we do not maintain 
the highest, cleanest and purest ideals in the 
conduct of that wealth, the wealth itself is 
going to sink us, and I believe the men who 
are going to guide things rightly are the 
trust men of the United States. 

I believe that the younger men who are 
going into this work today can visualize the 
greatest interest of life that can come to 
any group of young men, and the greatest 
responsibilities. If they will hitch their 
chariots to the stars, if they will keep their 
principles fine, their efficiency good, and 
their judgment sound, they are going to have 
more to do with the permanent happiness 
and permanent leadership in this country 
than any group of men that are coming 
along in the world today, and they are going 
to have more real leadership for good in 
the world than any group of men, I believe, 
that has ever come up in the world. 

go de 

At the recent annual convention of the 
Pennsylvania Bankers Association a resolu- 
tion was adopted instructing the Trust Com- 
pany Section of the Association to make an 
inquiry into the effects of legislation in 
other states, widening the field for invest- 
ments by fiduciaries and to submit conclu- 
sions to the Council of Administration. 














INTERPRETING AMERICA’S GOLD SUPPLY AND RE- 
SERVE POLICY IN TERMS OF TRUSTEESHIP 


SOME MISCONCEPTIONS REGARDING STERILIZATION 


GEORGE W. DAVISON 
President, Central Union Trust Company of New York 


(Iep1Tor’s Nore: 


Both abroad and at home there is confusion of thought and theory 


as to the extent to which the superabundance of gold in the United States has been hus- 
banded for possible and eventual redistribution or has been allowed to serve as a basis 
for credit and price inflation with its inevitable reaction and flight from the dollar. In 
Kuropean financial circles there is an impression that gold has been sterilized in this 


country by some process of necromancy. 


Mr. Davison discussed this subject in a recent 


address before the American Club in Paris, France, and traced the course of Federal 
Reserve as well as general banking policy in maintaining money market and credit rela- 
tions as effected by use of gold reserves.) 


T is a matter of Common concern and in- 
terest to examine the relation of the gold 
supply in the United States to the Ameri- 

can business and financial situation; and the 
bearing of all this on the part which Amer- 
ica has taken in the world’s economic af- 
fairs and may be reasonably expected to 
take. Probably any discussion of such a 
matter could not avoid being somewhat argu- 
mentative, but my purpose is to be explana- 
tory, not controversial. 

European finance seems inclined to the 
view that American banking policy, especially 
Federal Reserve policy, has subjected the 
great gold reserves in our banks to some 
sterilizing process. This implies that we 
haye been able to impound gold in bank 
vaults and treat it in some wonderful way 
so that even when a substantial portion of 
this supply of gold is released into general 
circulation with other currency, we have 
established an immunity from certain effects 
which such a supply of gold ought to work. 

I think that gold in America has not been 
sterilized. I think that gold, functioning in 
the United States as it should function in 
any civilized country (namely, as the re- 
serve basis of credit), has been exerting 
rather fully the influences which it might 
be expected to exert. I think that Ameri- 
can banking policy, to the extent that it has 
been in restraint of these influences, has 
been only such a policy as a capable bank- 
ing community would form and apply to 
govern the grant of credit. 


Question as to Gold Basis 
We have been told that the sterilization 
of guld has been carried so far and so suc- 


cessfully that it is a question if we are really 
on a gold basis. As I understand it, a coun- 
try is on a gold basis when prices in its 
markets are measured in a monetary unit 
the equivalents of which (bank checks, pa- 
per currency, silver coinage and the like) 
are convertible at par into gold on demand. 
It would be difficult to prove that the United 
States is not strictly on a gold basis so de- 
fined. If then it is thought that the United 
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States is not on a gold basis, it must be 
because some expected effects of the great 
increase of the gold supply in the United 
States in the last decade have not been 
manifested. 

At home, but especially abroad, it began 
to be predicted, after the close of the great 
war, that the flood of gold which had come 
to America and was still pouring in could 
not fail to inflate prices of commodities, 
goods and labor. The fact that it has not 
worked out that way generated the theory 
of a sterilization of gold. I think that the 
advocates of the theory have overlooked 
certain developments in the American econ- 
omy. 

At the outset of explaining what we have 
done with our supply of gold, I wish to em- 
phasize a consideration that has for years 
been uppermost in the thought of our bank- 
ers; that we could not always retain the 
whole of the greatly increased stock of gold 
which had come to the United States; that 
an economic world in which the United 
States was the only country on a gold basis 
was inconceivable; that inteHigent self-inter- 
est would dictate such a banking adminis- 
tration of affairs as to aid the return of 
other countries to the gold basis; that this 
in the end could only come about through 
the gradual decrease of the American stock 
of gold and the gradual increase of the 
stock of gold of other countries. In other 
words, our banking policy under the leader- 
ship of Federal Reserye policy has regarded 
the American banking position as a trustee- 
ship with respect to an indeterminable but 
large portion of the gold supply in America : 
and the American banking community, there- 
fore, could not prudently assist an unre- 
strained expansion of the credit which could 
he built up on our gold basis. 


Gold Reserves and Expansion of Deposits 
’ and Loans 


From 1923 to 1927 the monetary stock of 
gold -in the United States increased more 
than $1,000,000,000. By the end of March 
this year the gold reserves of the Federal 
Réserve System had decreased more than 
$300,000,000. from the high figure of 1927. 
our gross export of gold in the six months 
to the’énd ‘of: March this year was well in 
6xCOss of $300;000;000, of which a third was 
éxported in’ March alone. In 1922 the ratio 
of gold reserves to deposits of all American 
banks was 8.2. In 1927 the ratio was 6.7. 

From 1925 to 1927 bank deposits expanded 
about $14,000,000,000. In modern banking, 
such a growth of deposits is largely created 
by an expansion of-loans and investments. 
The loan increase of all banks in the five 
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years, 1923 to 1927, was about $10,000,000,- 
000, the bulk of which represented 
against securities. The total bank invest- 
ment in securities increased more than 
$4,000,000,000 in these five years. It is 
hardly necessary to state that bank loans 
against or investments in capital securities 
are pro tanto loans against or investments in 
capital goods but the point is worth empha- 
sizing. 

The average price of fifty representative 
corporation stocks, listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange, advanced $10S a share in 
the five years from 1928 to 1927. The aver- 
age price of forty listed domestic bonds ad- 
vanced $150 a bond in the same five 
In the same period, the average price of ten 
listed foreign government bonds advanced 
$100 a bond. The significance of these price 
advances is emphasized by the: great length- 
ening of the list of securities now dealt in 
and by the great activity of our markets 
Only last month, in fifteen trading sessions 
from Friday, March 9th to Monday. March 
26th, over 50,000,000 shares were dealt in on 
the New York Stock Exchange. From a mar- 
ket value of about $27,000.000,000° for all 
listed stocks in January, 1925, 
increase of $22,700,000,000 to a total 
value of $49,700,000,000 by January, 
During this period the total number of shares 
listed increased from 433,000,000 to 655,000,- 
O00. 


loans 
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Investment Trusts and Foreign Securities on 
American Market 

In 1922 there were perhaps a_ half-dozen 
investment trusts in the United States. 
Today there are probably about 150 
panies classed as investment trusts with a 
capitalization estimated at fully $600,000,- 
000. In the six years, 1922 to 1927, the 
total of new domestic and foreign securities 
sold in the American market, excluding re- 
funding issues, is estimated at $34,500,000.000 
the annual output running from $4,300,000,- 
000 in 1922 to $7,500,000,000 in 1927.) During 
this period the net total of foreign securities 
estimated to have been sold in the American 
market was more than $9,000,000,000, The 
total of American private investment in for- 
eign securities is now placed at about $14. 
500,000,000. In April, 1922, the total of 
American bankers’ acceptances outstanding 
was $416,000,000. At the end of February 
this year the total outstanding was $1.056,- 
000,000. All but a small percentage of these 
totals represents acceptances against col- 
mercial letters of credit issued to finance 
foreign trade. 

The total of bank credit used by 
panies engaged in financing installment sales 
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has been put at an average annual amount 
of $1,500,000,000 in the last five years. The 
money value of new building construction in 
the last five years is computed to have been 
$30,000,000,000. I could go on giving you 
further figures such, for example, as would 
exhibit. in terms of money, the growth of 
our automobile industry, radio industry and 
electric power industry; but I forbear. I 
do not want my remarks to be chiefly statis- 
tical. 


Credit Expansion and Consumptive Demand 

The figures I have given show that there 
has been a great expansion of credit in the 
United States, and this credit expansion 
must have made its influence felt in vari- 
ous quarters. Some of these directions are 
not hard to find. In one direction credit 
expansion has helped to sustain the wages of 
labor, and I think you may grant that if 
Wartime factors can be considered to have 
inflated wages, then some inflationary effect 
of our great gold supply is manifested in 
our sustained wage rate. But this main- 
tenance of the American wage is in keep- 
ing with and partly the result of another 
process in which credit expansion has been 
influential. 

Although during the war there was de- 
veloped in the United States a vast equip 
ment to produce and distribute quantities of 
goods and commodities with tremendous 
rapidity (and this capacity has been aug- 
mented by the concentration of managerial 
effort on heightened efficiency) we have been 
able to maintain our equipment operating at 
a fairly profitable percentage of capacity be- 
cause we have been able to maintain a large 
volume of consumptive demand. — Analysis 
Suggests that consumptive demand has been 
stimulated by the use of credit and the at- 
tention which has come to be paid to install- 
ment buying or “hire purchase” indicates 
a process through which our credit expat- 
sion has perhaps induced a certain propor- 
tion of business inflation. The fact that it 
has been inflation of volume and not infla- 
tion of price may have served to disguise the 
fact of inflation. 

It does not follow that sooner or later 
such inflation must be wholly undone. Amer- 
ica has learned that in the course of time 
Substance is often imparted to capitaliza- 
tions which were largely water, and the same 


holds true of a good deal of business enter--° 


prise which has seemed to depend largely 
on anticipation of the future. Meanwhile, 
the promotion and maintenance of our busi- 
hess yolume have, from the standpoint of 
the income account, helped to make business 
profitable on balance and so to a consider- 
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able extent helped to offset falling prices. 
Also with our industrial and commercial 
equipment operating at a fairly profitable 
percentage of capacity, our prices have prob- 
ably been prevented from falling as fast 
and as far as they might. 


Credit Expansion Has Been Helpful 

Some of the influences exerted in other 
directions may have been inflationary, but 
our credit expansion has assuredly been 
helpful to American business through the 
large engagement of American credit and 
capital in loans and investments abroad. You 
must have been somewhat impressed by the 
figures of our foreign investments in the 
last few years, and much of the total fund 
denoted by these figures and the figures of 
bankers’ acceptances must have been used 
to purchase our goods and commodities. <Ac- 
cordingly, credit processes made possible by 
our gold reserves have, in the direction of 
our foreign trade, helped to promote and 
sustain that demand which has given our 
commercial and industrial equipment a fairly 
profitable volume of business. 

The American banking community has had 
the ability to extend credit which must find 
some employment. The American people 
have had the ability to furnish a basis for 
the extension of such credit. There has 
been a strong feeling of confidence in our 
long-run future which has made lenders will- 
ing to lend and borrowers willing to borrow. 
It is in the nature of the ability to extend 
credit that the employment of credit can be 
forced even at risks. The American banker 
has had to find employment for his capacity 
to extend credit, and his problem has been 
to manage his grants of credit so as to avoid 
excessive risk. I think that in the main he 
has been successful. 


Withdrawal of Gold 

It does not follow that we shall be able 
to get through the next few years without 
inflation spreading to the prices of goods and 
commodities and to the wages of labor; com- 
mitting us to a useless increase of produc- 
tive and distributive capacity, of which there 
is already a redundancy: and involving a 
flight from the dollar. Yet it rather looks 
as though we would be able to go on along 
the lines which we have been following. If 
we do it will not be long before our gold 
supplies will have been sufficiently reduced 
by exports to obviate the danger of general 
inflation. 

If we continue to make large grants of 
credit annually to foreign borrowers and 
make large investments of American capital 
abroad, we will increase the foreign com- 
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mand of our bank balances which are with- 
drawable in gold. We are issuing large for- 
eign calls on our gold supplies every year 
and, even though it is graduated and con- 
trolled, the export of gold from America 
must result in such a reduction of our gold 
reserve position as to render it more likely 
that the United States will go ‘through 
some secondary period of deflation than revel 
in the brief ecstasy of a period of general 
inflation. 


Factors of Resistance to Inflation 

As I have said, I would not have you 
make too large an attribution of responsibil- 
ity and skill to the management of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System nor to the managers of 
the American banking community at large 
Our banking policy has had the assistance 
of some conditions which have obstructed 
the flow of credits into generally inflationary 
directions. Obstruction has certainly been 
offered by the large overequipment of our 
industrial and commercial establishment to 
produce and deliver goods and commodities 
in quantity with rapidity. It is only when 
eapacity is working to the limit and con- 
fronted with an ever-increasing demand for 
future deliveries that speculation in inven- 
tories and prices is encouraged. 

Again, the world’s price level has had an 
effective influence on our own price level. 
Also, the severe lessons of the post-war de- 
flation in 1920-1922 were well taught and. 
mindful of these lessons, our manufacturers, 
merchants and consumers have been afraid 
to buy ahead. In addition, they have seen 
no reason to buy ahead. They remember 
how false was the appearance of scarcity 
in 1919; the falsity of which was disclosed 
in the liquidation of the next two years when 
it was manifest that there had been no such 
tremendous consumptive demand for com- 
modities and goods as made the high price 
level of 1919; only a terrific worldwide 
speculation in contracts. 


Gold Policy in Terms of Trusteeship 
While it seems to me that the facts are 
all against the theory that gold reserves in 
America have been sterilized through some 
thaumaturgy of banking policy, I repeat that 
our banking, under the leadership of Federal 


Reserve policy, has been very much con- 
cerned with the potential volume of credit 
which could be based on our gold reserves 
and with the preservation of some working 
relation between the volume of credit ac- 
tually expanded and the change in our gold 
position which time could be counted upon 
to effect. 

Federal Reserve policy has, in my opinion, 
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expressed an adequate understanding that it 
is desirable in the interest of the world’s 
trade, the world’s economie equilibrium and 
the world’s peace and safety to have a con- 
siderable redistribution of gold from the 
American supply. The problem set for the 
leadership of our new centralized banking 
system has been to maintain such money 
market regulation of the volume and flow 
of credit that an inordinate amount should 
not be used and involve the danger of a 
violent contraction of credit resulting from 
conditions conducive to the rapid export of 
gold in great quantity; or the equal danger 
of precipitating further large gold importa- 
tions and widespread unsettlement abroad. 
It has been primarily a problem of main- 
taining money market and credit relation 
ships which would not put obstacles in the 
way of a graduated export of gold such as 
has been going on lately. 

Gold has not been sterilized in the bank 
reserves of the United States, but its use 
as a basis of credit has been safeguarded by 
banking policy under Federal Reserve lead- 
ership. As the president of an American 
trust company, I like to interpret this policy 
in terms of a trusteeship of the gold supply 
which was turned over to America in the 
last few years. I think we shall render a 
good account of our trusteeship. 


> 


DEFINING DUTIES AND RESPONSIBILITIES 
OF CORPORATE TRUSTEES 

The Corporate Fiduciaries Association of 
New Haven, Conn., has performed an excel- 
lent piece of work in appointing a committee 
to investigate and report on methods of han- 
dling trust business as well as defining proper 
basis of compensation. This committee re- 
cently presented its report and it serves as 
a guide for trust companies and banks, not 
only as to the manner in which to handle 
trust business committed to their charge, but 
also what to charge reasonably. 

The report shows what steps should be 
taken in every case by transfer agents, regis- 
trars and trustees, particularly in dealing 
with corporation assignments. For example 
the trustee in accepting a corporate must de- 
termine that the corporation is in good stand- 
ing and legal; that the bond issue has been 
authorized by stockholders and directors; 
that the brokers underwriting the issue are 
responsible and that both bonds and coupons 
are in due form. Recommendations are also 
made based upon experience in handling 
various types of trusts. 
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ANALYSIS AND CONTROL OF SECURITIES IN TRUST 
ESTATES 


NEW INVESTMENT ERA CREATES RESPONSIBILITIES AS WELL 
AS GREATER OPPORTUNITIES 


A. F. YOUNG 
Vice-President, The Guardian Trust Company, Cleveland 


(Epitor’s Note: The success attained by the Guardian Trust Company of Cleveland 
in initiating and developing its Security Analysis Department for handling investments 


held as executor and trustee has called forth the attention of trust companies and banks 
throughout the country. In his instructive paper presented at the recent First Southern 
Trust Conference at Chattanooga, Mr. Young summarizes the results of actual eapert- 
ence in the scientific and continuous analysis as well as control of securities in trust 
estates. He also dwells upon the added responsibilities placed upon fiduciaries by the 
increase in wealth, the expansion of investments and the intricacies of accounting as well 


as of fluctuating values.) 


E Americans are accused of making 
a god of success; of overworking 
the word “service.” But be that as 
it may, we know that a trust client demands 
service raised to the ’nth power, and a degree 
of success in choosing sound securities which 
he himself cannot attain. Our trust depart- 
ments must furnish him these if we are to 
secure and keep the confidence of the public. 
We may be dilatory in filing our accounts, 
in making stock transfers, in managing our 
real estate, in soliciting new business—in 
fact, in almost any other trust function— 
and the damage will be relatively transient 
and limited. But for failure to select the 
right securities there is no alibi; and when 
a trust customer loses on an investment of 
our choosing he usually suspects that the 
bank made money out of his loss—and he 
tells the world all that he suspects. 


New Opportunities 

But if the responsibility is great so is the 
opportunity. Was there ever in our history 
an investment era like this? The onward 
Sweep of our country’s wealth, our ever- 
broadening investment markets, modern in- 
tricacies of accounting and taxes, decreased 
purchasing power of the dollar, billion dollar 
losses each year by inexperienced investors, 
(nine million dollars through fraudulent and 
worthless securities each year in the city of 
Cleveland alone), shifting values in real es- 
tate due to new methods of transportation 
and living, unprecedented days in the stock 
market—a hundred factors are making clear 
to the individual investor as never before 


that the job demands the specialist. He may 
not be sure of our perfect competence, but 
at least his own incompetence he knows and 
admits. 

Here then is a wide market—a _ willing 
public—a world waiting to be conquered. If 
we can “deliver the goods” that world is 
ours. 











ARTHUR F. YOUNG 
Vice-President, Guardian Trust Company of Cleveland 
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The Need for Security Specialists 
3efore we hold ourselves out as proper 

agencies to take charge of a man’s fortune 

we must be ready to offer him a_ scientific 


combination of facilities, an experienced 
judgment, a protection against whim and 


prejudice, which no individual can reason- 
ably hope to duplicate. Life is too complex 
for any one man to do everything—or in fact 
to do many things—and do them well. 

The day is past when a lone trust. officer 
can function as a salesman, executive, law- 
yer, counsellor, friend, and in addition be 
an expert in security analysis. Most of us 
either expect to be—husbands and 
fathers—either of which is no mean job in 
itself{—and aside from that most of us can 
do only one or two other things really well. 
So only by cooperative and coordinated spe- 
cialization can we give the public that qual- 
ity of service and that measure of success 
which it demands. So much for. what we 
must do. The real problem is how to do it. 


are—or 





The Security Analyst 

I start with the premise that in every trust 
organization, however small, there must be 
at least one security analyst—chosen not be- 
cause he was a popular teller—but because 
he is “security-minded,” thinks and lives se- 
curities, and takes his delight in studying 
market conditions, financial statements, and 
kindred matters by which nine out of ten 
men are only bored. Around this specialist 
Will be built a machine and a process through 
Which every security must regularly 
and certainly. 

Now what should this process built around 
the security analyst be? We ean get the 
clue by pausing a moment to consider the 
meaning of the word “security.”” It means 
assurance, safety, protection. And as I view 
it, any plan for handling securities must have 
the great objective of protection- -first to the 
customer and his estate and the 
trustee, 


pass, 


second to 


First to Protect the Customer and His Estate 

I am going to use the term “Securities 
Analysis Department” frequently, but don’t 
be alarmed by this formidable phrase. ‘“De- 
partment” is a variable term that may in- 
clude 1,000 men, or only one—sometimes even 
less. You have all seen struggling business 
concerns with little backing, but much front 
—and one door lettered and littered up with 
“Sales Department,” “Credit Department,” 
and “Purchasing Department,” and back of 
that door one man at one desk, each depart- 
ment having presumably just one-third of a 
man to manage it. So when I speak of the 
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Securities Analysis Department I mean tho 
one security analysis expert in a small bank, 
and that expert and his associates in the 
large bank—and I shall try to outline what 
appeals to me as an admirable plan adapt- 
able to any bank, based upon the experience 
of the Guardian Trust Company. 

Now whether the department is one man 
or many, the very first thing to do when a 
hew trust comes in is to send a complete 
list of all its securities to the Securities 
Analysis Department, accompanied by a 
work sheet giving in detail the status of the 
trust, the beneficiaries, the income require- 
ments, the tax situation, and the bank’s in- 
vestment powers. The Securities Analysis 
Department will at once classify the securi- 
ties as—1. Prime; 2. High grade; 3. Medium; 
4. Speculative; 5. Worthless. 

This classification will fix to some extent 


the degree of supervision which must be 
given to the securities and will determine 


the frequency of their review and the ur- 
gency of liquidation. The worthless securi- 
ties are of course charged off. The Securi- 
ties Analysis Department will also Classify 
the securities into nine main groups, as fol- 
lows: 1. Rubber; 2. Steel and iron: 3. Oil: 
4. Rails; 5. Public utilities: 6. Financial: 
7. Mining; 8. Tobacco; 9. Miscellaneous. 

This grouping insures that any develop- 
ment affecting a particular class of securities 
will at once be considered in the proper con- 
nection; for example, that general conditions 
affecting railroads will be applied to all rail- 
road securities held by the trust department. 

The Securities Analysis Department should 
then prepare a file on each security and write 
a complete analysis, giving its conclusions as 
to its investment position. 


Factors Considered in Analysis 


In this analysis the Securities Analysis 
Department considers the history, line of 
business, location, management. past and 


present earnings, future prospects, kinds and 
amounts of securities outstanding, and divi- 
dend Those who make the analysis 
study balance sheets, earnings reports and 
extensive statistical services. Interviews 
With corporation officials are frequent; in 
fact, every possible effort is made to secure 
accurate information. 


record. 


Picture of Each Trust 


Now as soon as this information and the 
files of the trust are complete, the Securities 
Analysis Department makes a complete lay- 
out or picture of the trust, showing the se- 
curities by class, the market values, the 
Moody rating, if any, the per cent of prin- 
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cipal which each security constitutes, the in- 
come produced by each security, and the to- 
tal income and rate of return on the trust as 
a whole. This set-up will be a pretty com- 
plete picture of the estate. 


Trust Investment Unit 

In this form the Securities Analysis De- 
partment takes the trust to the so-called 
Trust Investment Unit, made up of the head 
of the trust department and such assistant 
trust officers as may be delegated for this 
service. Among these officers is one inti- 
mately informed as to the beneficiaries and 
their ages. the probable life of the trust, and 
other specific requirements. There are a lot 
of factors, including longevity, which must 
be taken into consideration; as one of our 
esteemed contemporaries illustrates it——— 


“The horse and cow live thirty years, 
They never touch light wine or beers; 
Shecp and goats are dead at twenty, 
They drink no liquor—water plenty; 

At ten the cat has lost nine lives, 

On milk and water, no beast thrives; 
At five the birds are mostly dead, 

They look not on the wine that’s red; 
The bugs few days remain on earth, 
They do not know the cocktail’s worth; 
But aieful, wicked, rum soaked men, 
Live on for three score years and ten.” 


Individual Investment Program for Each 
Trust 

The Trust Investment Unit now proceeds 
to create an investment program for each 
individual trust. No set program will fit all 
cases. It must be as highly specialized as 
the diagnosis a physician gives an individual 
case. The customer may be an active busi- 
hess or professional man, he may have re- 
tired from business or may have gone away 
on leave of absence. The customer may be a 
Woman with independent means or a widow 
entirely dependent upon the income from the 
trust. There may be children to be educated 
and developed. 

How money shall be invested—what is the 
proper balance among stocks, bonds and 
mortgages, what percentages of different 
Classes of bonds shall be considered, what 
units and what limits shall be established in 
the proposition of a single issue—are points 
of importance upon which policy may change 
as the years go by. At the present time I am 
inclined to feel that the limit for investment 
in any single item, however attractive, may 
Well he 5 per cent. This assures diversifica- 
tion in at least twenty directions. A well 
balanced investment program which we ap- 
plied recently was arranged as follows: 


Mortgages and Ground Rents.....20% 
Bonds 
ROO TOM REO 6:5 dic ccewe sees owweaeee 
Government and Municipal ....10% 
Industrial ... 
Public Utility 
Rail . % 30% 
Stocks 


Industrial ... 
Public Utility 
Rail 30% 


100% 

This plan of course establishes a goal to 

be gained over a period of time, with a 

shifting of securities gradually as market 
conditions provide opportunity. 


Common Stocks in Trusts 

As to what proportion of the total may be 
placed in common stocks there will naturally 
be much difference of opinion. I am one of 
those who believes with Professor Fisher 
that common stocks have a proper place in 
the list of certain classes of trusts—that the 
stockholder has a chance to gain in his prin- 
cipal through moderate holdings of high 
grade common stocks; that diversification 
ean correct irregularities of income; that the 
modern dividend policy is toward steadiness ; 
and that while the bondholder’s purchasing 
power depreciates, common stocks and the 
dividends thereon adjust themselves far 
more rapidly. This, however, is a question 
of policy by itself. 

What I wish to emphasize and leave with 
you is that the Trust Investment Unit, bring- 
ing its intimate knowledge of the individual 
trust and its wide general experience to bear 
upon the fundamental technical data of the 
Securities Analysis Department, sets up a 
program for each trust and then summarizes 
its conclusions into formal, complete minutes. 


Trust Committee 


All this material now passes to a trust 
committee, composed of seven members of 
the bank’s directorate chosen for special fit- 
ness in investment matters. Completely sup- 
plied with information this trust committee 
obviously can perform its duties intelligently, 
accurately and quickly. This committee is 
in effect a court of review which seeks to 
rule out all previous personal bias or self- 
interest, and to apply the broadest business 
judgment and integrity to the case in hand. 
It should approve all securities to be bought 
or sold, and all investment programs. I know 
of some banks where it sits in on preliminary 
discussions also, but that to my mind is a 
mistake, involving possible loss to perspective. 
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Board of Directors 

The conclusions of this trust committee are 
then written into formal minutes and the 
entire case goes to the board of directors of 
the bank for the final and legal approval of 
the institution. 

Having passed the acid test of Securities 
Analysis Department, Trust Investment Unit, 
trust committee and board of directors, the 
work of continuous analysis begins. So far, 
you see, we have only started. A work sheet 
is now made out showing how the new trust 
is to be invested and diversified. The trust 
as thus set up is referred back to the Secu- 
rities Analysis Department to be carded and 
satalogued for continuous attention. 


Continuing Attention 

Diversification as per Original Plan. You 
will remember that the work sheet I spoke 
of a moment ago not only shows the present 
securities in the trust, but the eventual di- 
versification toward which we must work as 
‘apidly as circumstances warrant. The trust 
officer primarily charged with the adminis- 
tration of this specific trust retains this work 
sheet and sees to it that the changes of in- 
vestment are carried out in accordance with 
the plan adopted. 

Each trust is periodically reviewed in the 
same manner and by the same bodies that 
passed on it originally. This is of the ut- 
most importance. To neglect this feature 
would be like expending great care to insure 
the selection of the best possible automobile ; 
and having purchased it, never to replace 
the oil in the crank case. The oil simile 
may be unfortunate in view of the scandals 
connected with that product, but I want to 
emphasize the fact that when you are run- 
ning a trust you are running a delicate ma- 
chine that is not ‘foolproof,’ and requires 
lubrication and constant care. 

It is obviously impracticable to examine 
each trust daily, and the periodic review I 
have just described is supplemented by a 
process of continuous analysis—not of the 
separate trusts but of the securities held in 
trust funds. The frequency of this analysis 
varies of course with the nature of the in- 
vestment. In the case of some common stocks 
the analysis is a daily affair. All this is done 
by the Securities Analysis Department, and 
its reports are available to and constantly 
examined by every trust officer. 


The Final Checkup—the ‘‘Bible”’ 
Last but not least—in fact, this record is 
so important that we call it our “Bible’— 
is a book indexed two ways—one as to secu- 


rities, the other as to trusts. On the page 
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headed “American Ship Building Company,” 
for example, we find a note as to every offi- 
cial step that any committee or officer has 
taken with reference to the securities of that 
corporation. On the page referring to the 
trust of Mary Jones we find similar notes 
recording every action by any committee or 
officer pertaining to her trust. 

Thus we have only to read our “Bible,” 
without waiting for Sunday—or even for bed- 
time—and in a few minutes we have before 
us a complete history of the security or of 
the trust in question. Outsiders are prone to 
smile at the many “conferences” and “meet- 
ings” which consume so much of a trust of- 
ficer’s time—but they would smile less sar- 
castically if they knew how many of these 
meetings are opened, if not with prayer, at 
least with a reading of our trust “Bible.” 


Safeguarding the Trustee 

You may remember that earlier in this 
talk I said our great objective was the pro- 
tection first of our customer and his estate 
and second of ourselves—the trustee. And if 
I have touched lightly on this second feature 
it is only because in protecting the customer 
and his estate we automatically gain for our- 
selves the greatest measure of protection. 
But specifically and most emphatically I 
want to point out that for our protection and 
the customer’s, too, a complete written record 
is kept at every stage by the Securities An- 
alysis Department, the trust officers, the 
Trust Investment Unit, the trust committee 
and the board of directors, so that the his- 
tory of each security and of each estate is 
an open book. 

One more thing is required, and that the 
greatest. Policy, system, procedure—these 
are all merely facilities for the better exer- 
cise of experience and judgment. Upon the 
quality of leadership and ability within your 
trust department hinges success or failure. 

With the gigantic development of wealth 
and of trust business in this country, where 
are these specialists in securities analysis— 
these trust department leaders—to be found; 
and how are their qualifications to be de- 
cided? My only answer is that we must 
find them. It is for our universities to de- 
velop courses that will meet this great new 
demand for technical training. It is for our 
trust departments to understudy their pres- 
ent officers and multiply this ability. It is 
for the trust division of our association to 
cooperate in these directions and to set UP 
such practical tests as will safeguard the 
trust function from incapable and inexpe- 
rienced workers, while giving the amplest 
encouragement to those who qualify. 
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(Epitor’s NOTE: 


POOLING OF MORTGAGES FOR TRUST INVESTMENTS 


SOLVING THE PROBLEM OF SMALL UNINVESTED TRUST BALANCES 


RALPH W. KNOWLES 
Pennsylvania State Banking Department 


There is a constant urge for improvement in trust investment pro 


cedure. This is particularly true of small estates and keeping balances employed at 


fair rates of interest. 


In Pennsylvania the latter problem was in some degree met by 


the Act of April 6, 1925 which legalized pooling of mortgages in one fund and making 
participations available for estates wnder declaration of trust. Mr. Knowles points out 
certain problems which have, however, arisen in dealing with multiplicity of certificates 
and suggests the maintaining of a record in lieu of certificates upon which all purchases 
and sales are recorded. In presenting his new plan in an address before the annual 
meeting of the Trust Company Section of the Pennsylvania Bankers Association, Mr. 
Knowles impressed upon his hearers that he was expressing only his personal opinions.) 


T is the investment of the smaller un- 

invested trust balances that I wish to dis- 

cuss and suggest a method I have been 
advocating for the past year or so among the 
various trust companies I have had the pleas- 
ure of examining, which may be an aid in 
solving this problem. 

Early in January of this year I was as- 
signed to a trust examination a short dis- 
tance out of Philadelphia. The company ex- 
amined used a standard trust accounting sys- 
tem that is found in many of our state in- 
Stitions and was handled by two clerks. Upon 
checking over the trial balance we found that 
of some 1850 accounts there were less than 
forty that showed any principal cash _bal- 
ance and most of these, we were informed, 
had cash balances for some particular rea- 
son. Now this trust officer has solved the 
small investment problem and his estates are 
all receiving an income of approximately 5.7 
per cent that in many other companies would 
receive 2 per cent, and we must not forget 
the difficulty of apportioning interest and 
the loss to the estates on the smaller cash 
balances. 


Individual Mortgage Participation Plan 

In the Philadelphia district of the State 
Banking Department where I am assigned, 
we are very much sold on the individual 
mortgage participation or omnibus mortgage 
and the declaration of trust plan for the in- 
vestment of the smaller accounts. Under the 


mortgage participation and the omnibus plan- 


a series of certificates is issued against each 
mortgage showing the amounts of each and 
the estate so participating. When interest is 
received on the investment the pro rata 
Share is apportioned to the income account of 
the estates participating. 





Some of these certificates are rather elabo- 
rate, requiring several signatures, the seal 
of the company, and are filed under dual con- 
trol with the other trust securities. A regis- 
ter is usually kept showing the certificates 
issued against each mortgage and in a num- 
ber of cases are controlled by the company 
auditor, or registered in the registration de- 
partment. Under the declaration of trust 
plan a declaration of trust is executed, in- 
cluding a list of the estates and the amount 
of their respective participations. These dec- 
larations of trust are as a rule filed with the 
mortgage papers. 

These plans I have mentioned are accept- 
ed and there is no doubt as to their sound- 
ness. We have a duly executed instrument 
showing the trust relationship which definite- 
ly establishes the ownership of the particu- 
lar investment. However, do they take care 
of the smaller cash balances? From the va- 
rious examinations I have been on I fear 
there is a situation which arises that was 
not originally anticipated, providing of 
course that the system was installed to care 
for the smaller balances. All plans work 
well for the first few years, but as a trust 
department grows with each succeeding par- 
ticipation mortgage the number of certifi- 
cates multiply with excessive rapidity. Soon- 
er or later you will find that the system be- 
comes less and less flexible and more and 
more cumbersome and such a burden that 
the smaller balances will eventually be very 
much neglected. 


Pooling Mortgages in One Fund 
The company that was in the position 
where only mortgages of from $2,000 to 
$3,000 could be obtained realized the difficul- 
ty of the individual mortgage plan and did 
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much to solve the problem by pooling all 
mortgages in one fund and issuing certifi- 
cates of ownership against it. However, 
there were many objections raised when the 
pooling system was first introduced, but on 
April 6, 1925, by an Act of the Legislature, it 
was finally legalized in the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania. 

In the examinations of trust departments 
the participation and declaration of trust 
mortgages have always been a problem for 
the examiner, in many while using 
every effort possible to cut time and putting 
his best men on this work, the time consumed 
is out of proportion to that spent on the 
examination proper. In some of our larger 
institutions this takes equivalent to from 
thirty to fifty days’ work, which is costly 
to the institution under examination and an- 
noying to the Department as it keeps the men 
off their assignments. 


2aSes, 


Substituting Record for Certificates 

Personally it has always seemed wasteful 
to have several certificates to an estate. My 
first thought was why not have one certifi- 
eate for each estate upon which purchases 
and sales could be recorded. However, this 
hardly seemed practicable so the next was 
the elimination of the certificate altogether 


TRUST COMPANY 
MORTGAGE PARTICIPATION 
THIS IS TO CERTIFY that the Estate of 


ee 


18 entitled to an interest in all those certain mortgages in a Mortgage Pool set 


epart from the ateets of the Company as property of this and various other Trust 


Estates in the amount as show below, 


1) 000 
2}000 
1) 500 
1}500 


Interest receivged from pool mortgages to be carried in special interest 


| 
| 


account,to be paid at stated periods. 


As we purchase participation, credit interest Record the empount ,that will 


be due at the next §nterest period, 
Upon sale debit interest record, 
is transferred to income account, 


Rule card, bring down balance and credit interest amount due for next 


period, 


ReEcoRD SHEET SHOWING PARTICIPATION 
TEREST IN MORTGAGE POOL 


oF IN- 
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and in its stead a record substituted upon 
which purchases and sales could be recorded. 
This is the suggestion that I want to present 
to you. While it does not do what the pool 
did for the mortgages, namely consolidating 
all into one investment, it does, however, 
reduce the participation records to exactly 
the number of estates that participate in the 
fund. 

Such a record could be kept on a specially 
ruled page carried in with other trust estate 
sheets or on cards similar to those used in 
the saving fund department. The form I 
personally prefer is one that has the interest 
record included with this feature; every time 
an interest in the fund is made or sold the 
amount of interest due the estate is always 
shown. This has the advantage of keeping 
the amount of interest due the estate cal- 
culated in advance and all -that will be re- 
quired on the date decided upon to distribute 
the pool interest will be to transfer the 
amount due directly to the income account. 
The plan will not be costly and I have no 
doubt that the saving in your bill for the 
next state examinations will more than com- 
pensate you for the cost of installation. 


A Temporary Investment Account 


There will be a few snags such as the dif- 
ferent interest rates of 
composing the pool, ete. These. 
however, can, I feel confident, be 
overcome with a little thought. It 
may be necessary to use different 
pools for mortgages of different in- 
terest rates, but on the other hand 
I see no reason why you could not 
make your calculations of interest 
on the 6 per cent basis and distrib- 
ute the amount due on the pro rata 
rate received. It may 
visable to change the name of this 
type of investment to such as the 
temporary investment account. This 
will prevent your clients from con 
fusing this type of investment with 
the certificate form now used. 


mortgages 


also be ad- 


Date of interest period, interest balance 


For those who favor the individ- 
ual mortgage participation plan | 
admit my sympathies are all with 
you. I have spent many hours try- 
ing to devise some plan that retains 
all its good features and makes it 
more flexible and costly, but 
must confess that it is difficult of 
solution and until some one comes 
along with a more suitable plan that 
will do so, the only method I see 
is the pool plan. 
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Dealing With Large and Small Mortgages 

However, for those companies that have 
large mortgages on the individual certificate 
plan, I doubt the advisability of pooling 
them. For the pool mortgages the smaller 
ones are just as satisfactory if not more so 
and if desired they can readily be trans- 
ferred to the estates intact just as soon as 
the estates’ balance increases to sufficient 
amount to warrant same. For the very large 
mortgages it might be wise to issue a cer- 
tificate of participation in fixed denomina- 
tions from $1,000 to $5,000 that could be 
transferred from estate by endorsement. 

Now, I realize just what difficulty you trust 
officials will encounter in trying to put over 
anything new, especially so with anything so 
well established as the certificate idea. How- 
ever, I have submitted this solely because I 
feel convinced that it complies with the law, 
namely Act of April 6, 1925, P. L. 152, and 
as long as the law is complied with, I do 
not see what more is to be said. 


In closing I wish to refer to extract from 
Attorney General to Secretary of Banking, 
dated April 26, 1927: 






SIGNING FIDUCIARY DOCUMENTS 


The following inquiry was received by the 
legal editor of Trust CoMPANIES Magazine 
from a national bank subscriber, relative to 
authority of an officer of the bank to sign 
documents relating to trust business: 


“Under a will of a person now deceased 
we were appointed executor, the question 
has come up as to whether under the law 
governing trust departments in national 
banks, Section 11 of the Federal Reserve Act 
and regulation F of the series of 1924, as 
well as the resolution creating the trust 
department in this bank, the documents re- 
quired to be filed by this bank with the 
court in the probating and other proceedings 
should be signed by the trust officer or in the 
absence of the trust officer by the assistant 
trust officer and whether or not it is proper 
for the cashier of the bank, who is not an 
officer of the trust department to sign docu- 
ments having to do with probate and other 
proceedings, or any other affairs related to 
the trust department business. 3 


“The undersigned is of the opinion that 
officers of the commercial banking depart- 
ment of this bank, including the cashier, 
who are not officers of the trust department 
are not authorized to sign documents having 
to do with trust business in any of its phases 
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“It is not considered that the Act of April 
6, 1925, P. L. 152, has any bearing upon the 
question involved. That Act, requiring trust 
companies to keep trust funds and invest- 
ments separate and apart from the general 
assets of the companies, expressly author- 
ized such companies to assign to various 
trust estates ‘Participation in a general trust 
fund of mortgages upon real estate securing 
bonds. It was intended to cover only the 
case in which a trust company has one large 
mortgage in which it is desired that two or 
more trust estates shall participate, or in 
which it has a large number of small mort- 
gages in which it is desired that a limited 
mumber of trust estates shall participate, all 
of the mortgages being held in one fund. The 
Act does not require the execution of a mort- 
gage or deed of trust covering the mortgages 
held in the fund nor the issuance of any cer- 
tificates or other evidence of participation 
in the fund. All that is required is a clear 
record on the books of the trust company 
showing the mortgages composing the trust 
fund, the names of the trust estates partici- 
pating and the amounts of the respective 
participations.” 





and therefore should not sign on behalf of 
the trust department of the bank for the rea- 
son that in so doing they would be interfer- 
ing with the management of the trust de- 
partment, which is entirely separate and in- 
dependent of the commercial department and 
under an independent manager, accountable 
only to the trustee committee. 


Answer: “Unless the law or regulations 
applicable in a particular case require the 
signature of a designated officer of the bank 
(and we know of no such law or regulations 
in this connection) the bank may sign by any 
officer authorized by the board of directors. 
The bank as such and not its trust depart- 
ment is the executor. The trust department 
within the bank is not a separate legal en- 
tity. The manner in which the trust depart- 
ment shall be organized and letters and in- 
struments necessary in the transaction of 
trust business shall be signed are matters of 
internal administration determined by board 


of directors and are not regulated by law.” 


A state bank may issue shares of stock 
to two or more persons as tenants in com- 
mon, Attorney General Oscar Carlstrom of 
Illinois recently ruled in answer to an in- 
quiry from the State Auditor. 
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Protection Begins Here 


With the National Bank-Posting Machine 
protection begins at the teller’s window 
when the entry is made in the passbook. 


Exactly the same record is printed in the 
depositor’s passbook, on the bank’s ledger 
card and on an audit strip, all at one opera- 
tion. There can be no difference in these 
records. 


Inside the machine are locked-up totals 
showing at any hour of the day the total 
amount of deposits and withdrawals. The 
National Bank-Posting Machine makes the 
teller’s window one of the strongest points 
in a savings bank. In many banks using 
hand-written passbooks, it is one of the 
weakest. 


Compare the protection of these machines 
with the dangers of hand-written pass- 
books. 


The National Bank-Post- 
ing Machine enables 
banks to gain for them- 
selves and their de- 
positors a _ protection 
never before possible. 


National Bank-Posting Machines 
Product of 


The National Cash Register Company 
Dayton, Ohio 





SEPARATING THE WHEAT FROM THE CHAFF IN THE 
ACCEPTANCE OF TRUST DEPARTMENT BUSINESS 


DANGERS AND PITFALLS DISCLOSED BY FIDUCIARY EXPERIENCE 


JUDGE H. L. STANDEVEN 
Vice-president, Exchange Trust Company, Tulsa, Oklahoma 


(Epiror’s Note: Not unlike those intrepid mortals who rush into preserves “where 
angels fear to tread,” there are not a few banks and trust companies which have within 
recent years boldly launched into the field of trust service without comprehending or 
taking the trouble to familiarize themselves with the specialized requirements, the quali- 
fications and the unsuspected responsibilities which attach to the performance of trust 
obligations. Judge Standeven’s frank discussion of “pitfalls” before the recent First 
Southern Trust Conference, comprehends both administrative and judicial experience. 
Particularly interesting is his summary of what constitutes unprofitable and undesirable 
trust appointments as well as some of the hazards which are most frequently encoun- 


tered.) 


OT long 
paper 


ago a 


before 


trust officer read a 
a trust conference on 


the subject of the many problems that 
confront a trust company, and the possible 
liabilities that might occur in the handling 
One of the audience ap- 
proached the speaker afterwards and said, 
‘T have been in the banking business about 


of trust business. 


forty years, and have recently considered 
opening a trust department. I came to this 
conference for the purpose of getting ideas 
as to the best way to proceed. After hear- 
ing your paper on the possible liabilities 
that we would be subjected to if we en- 
gaged in the trust business I decided not to 
open up a trust department.” This banker 
had no idea of the pitfalls that were ahead 
of a new trust department, and rather than 
take a chance on future contingent liabilities 
he decided to leave this field of endeavor to 
younger and more experienced men. 

It is not the purpose of this paper to dis- 
courage a bank or banker from opening a 
trust department, but, on the contrary, to 
point out the dangers and pitfalls confront- 
ing a trust officer in the establishment and 
operation of a trust department which with 
proper care and precaution may be avoided. 

Qualifications of the Trust Officer 

In opening a trust department or in the 
management thereof after it has _ been 
opened the principal duty of the board of 
directors is to secure for that institution the 
best men that can be obtained to handle 
these important duties. The success of the 
institution will reflect in large measure the 
ability of the man who is selected to head 


the trust department. One man can take a 
given set of circumstances and reach a sue 
cessful conclusion, while another may pro- 
duce utter failure. The reputation and 
standing of your trust department and the 
public’s confidence in it will in the first in- 
stance be measured by the character of your 
trust officer. 

Many institutions make the mistake of as- 
suming that the duties of a trust officer may 
be delegated to an inexperienced officer or 
clerk and thus expenses saved to the de- 
partment. This is a most serious mistake. 
If a bank or trust company cannot afford 
to have an experienced, high-minded, capable 
and trustworthy trust officer it cannot afford 
to have a trust department. An institution 
that attempts to operate a trust department 
without a qualified trust officer will pay for 
its mistakes in after years many fold. The 
mistakes in a trust department usually are 
not discovered until long after they have 
been made. Sometimes many years lapse 
before the mistake is discovered and then it 
may be a very costly one. * * * 


Selling Trust Services 

Selling problems and administrative prob- 
lems of a trust department should be sepa- 
rate. One has to do with the securing of 
new business and the other with administer- 
ing the trusts. Do not expect the trust 
officer to be able to perform miracles in the 
dual réle of salesman and executive. The 
establishment of a trust department without 
establishing a new business department or 
a sales department would be like buying a 
furnace and not arranging for the necessary 
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fuel to keep it going. Before attempting to 
sell the public you must first sell your own 
directors and officers. Little new business 
‘an be secured when the salesman is handi- 
sapped by having to admit that he has been 
unable to convince his own business family 
of the merits of his service, and the greatest 
blow that can befall an institution is to have 
one of its own directors or officers pass on 
and fail to name his own bank or trust 
company as executor in his will. Nothing 
will destroy the confidence of the public in 
an institution more than this. 


Unprofitable Trust Business 

Do not take trust business on an unprofit- 
able basis just to build up the department. 
When a trust department is first established 
the desire is to make a showing, and every- 
one is anxious to secure business for this 
department. Many times concessions are 
made in securing business that make the han- 
dling of this business unprofitable and un- 
desirable. Trust business is not like commer- 
cial banking. When a trust is accepted it 
is usually for a long period of time, and in 
a great many cases it is impossible to even 
resign. If a contract is made to handle this 
business on an unprofitable basis in the be- 
ginning, this will follow through the entire 
life of the trust, which may be for many 
years. Many trust companies are now suf 
fering from the result of business 
taken upon an unprofitable basis in their 
early experience. <A trust officer should have 
the moral courage to stand out against even 
the officers of other departments of his own 
institution and refuse to accept trust busi- 
ness on an unprofitable basis in order to se- 
cure the commercial banking account. 

An example of an unprofitable trust ac- 
count was related by an officer of a Southern 
trust company as follows: 

“We have one instance in our own de- 
partment in which a fund of approximately 
$300,000 has been administered for a num- 
ber of years for an actual fee of less than 
$40 per annum, probably less than what it 
would cost simply to rent a safety deposit 
box for the purpose of holding 300 bonds and 
papers and information pertaining thereto. 
Just a few weeks ago a relative of the cre- 
ator of the trust died and we were notified 
that we again had been appointed trustee 
under his will containing practically identi- 
eal provisions as to fees, ete., as those con- 
tained in the first will. This was a situa- 
tion which required careful handling but 
through the firm and tactful handling of the 
situation by the trust officer the fees were 
adjusted to a proper basis.” 

In the class of unprofitable business are 


losses 
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the small trusts and guardianships that are 
usually handled at a loss. A great deal of 
this class of business creeps into the average 
trust department and unless the trust officer 
is wide awake and carefully analyzes each 
trust as it is presented he will soon have his 
department handling a large volume of small 
business that is unprofitable and undesirable 
and which will do the company no good. 

For some time the question has been ac- 
tively before the trust companies of America 
as to the net earnings of the various trust 
departments. You will remember that some 
years ago Ralph Stone, president of the De- 
troit Trust Company, had an article in Trust 
COMPANIES Magazine which he headed ‘Tak- 
ing a Trust Department and Making It Pay.” 
Mr. Stone had all the elements of expense 
gone into very carefully and determined just 
what could be done in the way of commis- 
sion rates so as to produce a proper profit 
for his company. I might say that each 
trust officer should undertake such a work 
in order to guard against the pitfall of quot- 
ing rates that are too low. 


Unprofitable Corporate Appointments 

There is a similar danger in the corporate 
trust department in taking over agencies for 
stock registration and transfer. and trustee- 
ships under corporation mortgages. There 
are occasions when the amount of responsi- 
bility assumed and the length of time that 
the detailed work consumes are not properly 
salculated, with the result that the charge 
made is not remunerative and, in fact, may 
not even carry the overhead. This is a con- 
dition that has existed for years, but due to 
the attention that has been called to it at 
our meetings in New York under the 
ject of corporate charges, the errors of the 
past are being corrected and we are now all 
getting a higher percentage than we did in 
the past. Even yet, however, the charges for 
corporate work are ridiculously low. 

In the loan department, at times, there 
will be left with the company an excess of 
collateral with the note of the borrower. 
Where this collateral is in coupon form and 
there is a large margin, a great deal of time 
is taken in cutting coupons and placing them 
to the credit of the borrower, for which 
work the company receives no compensation. 
This is something that will have to be care- 
fully watched in order that the overhead 
of the company be not unduly increased. 

yenerally, there has been a tendency on 
the part of all the banks and trust com- 
panies in the United States to do a great 
deal of work for which no charge is made. 
such as taking packages of securities from 
customers for temporary safekeeping. Te 
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ceiving their checks for deposit while they 
are away from the city, looking after the 
payment of their income and inheritance 
taxes and caleulating the necessary data for 
the returns. Much time is also taken up 
in giving advice as to investments, for which 
no monetary return comes into the coffers 
of the company. 

Agency accounts are very valuable to a 
trust company as business getters, as well 
as being immediately profitable because of 
commissions. The temptation here is to take 
such an account during the lifetime of 1 
well-to-do customer at a rate which is not 
based upon the actual work done and the 
responsibility assumed in the particular ac- 
count, but with the hope of getting an execu- 
torship or trusteeship in the future. This 
is really not good business, and if a general 
understanding in any community could be 
arrived at, it might very well be that ac- 
counts such as this could themselves be made 
profitable sources of income. 


What Constitutes Undesirable Trust Business 

A great amount of undesirable business is 
offered the trust company, and new com- 
panies seem to have more than their share 
offered to them. A trust officer once told me 
that he spent 75 per cent of his time on 
propositions that were submitted to him and 
which he turned down without taking to 
his board of directors, and the other 25 per 
cent of his time he spent on propositions 
which he took to the board of directors and 
they turned down. This percentage may 
have been a little high but I think that the 
experience of most trust officers will be about 
the same. One of the most usual cases pre- 
sented to the trust officer is a proposition 
asking the trust company to act as trustee 
of some bond issue or real estate develop- 
ment proposition that may or may not have 
merit. In a great many cases the promoter 
desires the name of the trust company as 
trustee for the prestige that it will give to 
his proposition. 

Any new trust business, such as corporate 
trusts, subdivision trusts and the like, should 
be thoroughly investigated, and only those 
that you feel are financially responsible, ac- 
cepted. Do not issue beneficial certificates 
signed by the bank and trustees on some busi- 
hess or property you hold in trust, for sales- 
men to sell to the public, unless you have 
thoroughly investigated the proposition and 
can recommend it as a good investment, for 
the publie will buy such certificates of bene- 
ficial interest on the strength of the bank’s 
hame signed thereto as trustee, giving little 
heed or thought to the meaning of the word 
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“trustee,” and in the event of loss, will blame 
your institution. 

My advice to trust officers is to scrutinize 
very carefully every proposition in which 
you are asked to act as trustee when the 
issue is to be sold to the public. If you do 
not, you may find that the promoter is sell- 
ing your institution rather than his bonds. 
Many new trust companies have suffered 
greatly in their reputations by allowing their 
names to be used in this manner. 


Accepting Regular Appointments 

Some years ago a Southern trust company 
was requested to act as registrar of the 
stock of an industrial loan company, which 
was affiliated with an organization main- 
taining similar companies in a number of 
cities in the South and Middle West. The 
individuals connected with the local organi- 
zation were at the outset people of responsi- 
bility and some standing, and the vice-presi- 
dent of one of the city’s banks resigned his 
banking connection to accept a place with 
the national organization. The trust com- 
pany accepted the appointment. 

Subsequently it developed that question- 
able practices had been made use of in 
financing the national, or holding, company, 
resulting in a receivership which so affected 
the local company that it too became in- 
solvent. The stock had a fairly wide dis- 
tribution among small investors in the South, 
and while, of course, the registrar had taken 
no part in the distribution of the stock and 
had no legal responsibility toward the stock- 
holders, it nevertheless occasioned con- 
siderable embarrassment by the fact that 
many of the stockholders had in part been 
induced to buy the stock because of the 
bank’s endorsement upon the certificates. As 
a result of this transaction this trust com- 
pany has in recent years been very wary in 
accepting appointment as registrar or trans- 
fer agent of the stock of new organizations, 
and as a matter of fact prefer not to act 
except for larger companies whose position 
is sound and whose shares not likely to be 
distributed in the manner in which those of 
the industrial local company above men- 
tioned were distributed. 

Quite recently a trust company accepted 
appointment as trustee under a corporate 
mortgage and were named depository sub- 
ject to the terms of the mortgage for a fund 
to be used in erecting a building. There 
were three separate construction contrac- 
tors involved and a well-known local archi- 
tect was appointed as agent to issue certifi- 
sates upon which payments out of the con- 
struction fund were to be based. Through 
an oversight the debtor corporation employed 
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another architect, believed by them to be 
fully responsible, in connection with one of 
the three contracts. In due course a certifi- 
eate for a substantial sum was presented 
over signature of this architect, but partly 
because of the fact that another agent was 
named in the mortgage and partly because 
investigations which were made at once 
with respect to the architect unauthorizedly 
employed did not prove satisfactory, the 
trust company refused to pay the certificate. 

Subsequently it developed that the certifi- 
cate in question had not been properly issued 
and that if payment had been made a sub- 
stantial shortage in the construction fund 
would have resulted, with the possibility of 
there being insufficient funds to complete the 
work, which under the circumstances might, 
of course, have resulted in liability to the 
trust company and possibly loss to the bond- 
holders. This occurrence is mentioned be- 
. cause of the fact that I know of no kind of 
transaction in connection with which pres- 
sure is more frequently brought to bear on 
the trustee to permit deviations from the 
terms of the written contract, than in mat- 
ters pertaining to construction funds and 
building loans generally, and it is our ex- 
perience that the greatest care should be 
exercised initially in providing workable pro- 
visions for the trustee to operate under, and 
later in choosing suitable agents and in care- 
fully living up to the terms of the controlling 
contract. 


Pernicious Habit of Cutting Fees 
In its anxiety to build up its trust business 
a trust company may indulge in a rate-cut- 
ting competition with its neighboring com- 
panies that is not only undesirable but dis- 


astrous. There is always a great temptation 
to accept an estate when a prospective cus- 
tomer states to the trust officer that such 
and such a company will accept a trust ata 
certain rate and that his company can have 
it at that rate—if not, the other company 
will get the business. This sometimes causes 
a weak-kneed official to let the customer fix 
the rate of compensation for his company, 
instead of the company’s fixing it for itself. 
In other words, in this way your customer 
runs your business. Sometimes the state- 
ments made are not true, and the other com- 
pany has not agreed to accept it at a reduced 
rate. 

In a number of cities fiduciary associa- 
tions have discussed this question, and have 
agreed that when the rate-cutter puts in an 
appearance no attention is to be paid to his 
efforts to hammer down the standard rate. 
However, it sometimes happens that one 
company will quote a lower figure than the 
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standard commission of another company 
and then it requires great strength of char- 
acter to let the business go out of the office 
even though the rate which the customer 
desires is not compensatory to the trust 
company. 
Cooperation with the Bar 

A trust officer should be scrupulously care- 
ful never to invade the field of the legal 
profession. It should be the duty of the 
trust officer to cultivate the friendly coopera- 
tion of the lawyers of his community. A 
large part of the trust business of the coun- 
try originates with the lawyer and his influ- 
ence for good should not be underestimated. 
Trust companies create a great deal of busi- 
ness for the attorneys. Therefore, there 
should be complete and harmonious coopera- 
tion between attorneys and trust companies. 
Trust officers should avoid the pitfall of in- 
curring the displeasure or animosity of the 
members of the Bar in their communities. As 
a result of years of effort on the part of 
the Trust Company Division of the American 
Bankers Association the relationship between 
the Bar and trust companies has reached 
a basis of mutual cooperation and under- 
standing. Every bank and trust company 
should recognize the ethics of this relation- 
ship and impress upon its officers the neces- 
sity of complete and harmonious cooperation 
with the Bar. 


Reviewing Wills and Trusts 

Every trust company has been offered 
wills and trusts that have been improperly 
drawn or do not contain operative provisions 
that are practical. I recall one instance in 
which an estate involving more than a mil- 
lion dollars was being disposed of by will. 
The will contained many different provisions, 
among which was a testamentary trust, and 
apparently was carefully drawn. However, 
after a thorough analysis this will was found 
to be inadequate, for the person drawing it 
had disposed of everything but the corpus 
of the estate—and because no disposition 
had been made of the corpus, the trust would 
have failed. This matter was brought to 
the attention of the maker of the will and 
it was corrected. Had this testator died 
with the will in its original form the trust 
company would have undoubtedly been cen- 
sured for having accepted a trust of that 
kind. 

Too much stress cannot be laid upon the 
necessity and importance of carefully re- 
viewing all wills and trusts submitted to 
you, and trust companies generally should 
adopt the policy of suggesting that wills that 
have been written for a number of years be 
reviewed occasionally. Family conditions 
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often change. A will that meets all of the 
conditions of the family today may be obso- 
lete in a few years. Sometimes great injus- 
tice has been done by not having a will re- 
written to meet the conditions as they change 
from time to time. Recently our company 
administered an estate in which the will was 
written over twenty years ago. Had the 
will been written in recent years the dispo- 
sition of the property would have been en- 
tirely different. We know that the testator 
would have disposed of her property differ- 
ently had she made a new will before her 
death. 
General Suggestions 

The pitfalls that confront a trust officer 
in the handling of trust business are so many 
and complicated that it is possible only in a 
small degree to outline a few of the out- 
standing questions that confront us: 


Ist. Jnvestments.—Trust investments must 
always comply with the law. Whether you 
operate under the Federal Reserve Act or 
a state law you must follow the law strictly 
and a violation thereof may cause Serious 
loss to your company. 
2d. Principal and Income.—The question of 
what constitutes income and what consti- 
tutes principal of a trust estate is one of 
the most serious questions that confront a 
trust officer. A mistake may suffer his com- 
pany to heavy liability. A volume could be 
written on this subject alone. 

3d. Legality of Trusts—A trust officer 
should assure himself as far as possible that 
a trust has been legally created before he 
proceeds to administer it. 

4th. Disposition — of 
great 


Estate-—Sometimes 
pressure is brought to bear upon a 
trust officer, which causes him to make dis- 
tribution to the heirs and legatees of an 
estate before the same should be done ac- 
cording to law. Mistakes of this kind are 
Serious and often expensive. Many an ad- 
ministrator or executor who has made par- 
tial distribution of an estate to heirs and 
legatees has afterwards found that the es- 
tate was insolvent and that he had no au- 
thority to make distribution. 


5th. Succeeding Trustees.—If you assume 
the responsibility of a succeeding trustee do 


not rest at peace with the assurance that 
you can proceed with the handling of an 
estate in the same manner as it was handled 
by the former trustee. Many a trustee learns 
that he has responsibilities far beyond his 
imagination. Trust officers in accepting a 
Succeeding trusteeship should carefully ana- 
lyze all circumstances with reference to the 
possible liability of the trustee. 


‘th. Trustee’s Warranty. — Great care 
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should be exervised in making a warranty 
or representation by the trustee. I know 
of no reason why the trustee should make a 
warranty, but on the other hand the trustee 
should always be protected by the usual pro- 
tective clauses that warrant the acts of a 
trustee made in good faith. 

7th. Taxation—The responsibility of ex- 
ecutors and trustees regarding taxation is 
fixed and definite. No executor or trustee 
should make distribution of an estate or 
trust without definitely having all the tax 
liability settled. Trustees are 
liable if they violate this rule. 

Sth. Valuable Rights—Trustees should not 
fail to exercise valuable rights given to them 
under stock and bond issues. Failure to 
exercise these rights may, in many cases, 
subject the trustee to liability. 

9th. Hscrows.—It is a temptation to ac- 
cept escrows without giving the matter much 
thought. Sometimes escrows are loaded 
with conditions that would make an escrow 
holder liable for damages. Fees in these 
cases are usually small. Therefore, great 
care should be exercised before accepting 
escrows. 


personally 


At a trust conference several years ago a 
trust officer writing on the dangers to be 
avoided in the organization of new trust 
departments summed up the entire subject 
in such a forceful way that I desire to quote 
his words. He said: “Lack of proper ap- 
preciation of responsibilities to be assumed, 
ignorance of cost and procedure, or worse 
yet, a half-knowledge that knows not its own 
limitations, lies at the root of most of our 
early mistakes. Overeagerness to accept 
new business without counting the cost in 
money and reputation; letting down the 
trust bars just a little to favor the customer 
of another department; perhaps the selection 
of trust officials who are without a working 
knowledge of the law, accountancy or invest- 
ments, the reading, writing and arithmetic 
of trusteeship; making the watch-word, quan- 
tity of work done and not quality—these are 
but evidences of an incorrect perspective that 
is soon corrected in the school of hard knocks.” 

fe de 
TRUST COMPANIES IN OKLAHOMA OR- 
GANIZE ASSOCIATION 

At a recent organization meeting Oklahoma 
trust companies and banks operating trust 
departments responded to a call for a state 
association. Judge H. L. Standeven, vice- 
president and trust officer of the Exchange 
Trust Company of Tulsa, was elected presi- 
dent; Johnson E. Hill, president of the Tulsa 
Trust Company, was elected first vice-presi- 
dent: Mr. Fleming of Enid, secretary, and 
Johnson of Newkirk, treasurer. 








RESPONSIBILITY OF DIRECTORS FOR BANK FAILURES 


HON. J. W. McINTOSH 
Comptroller of the Currency, Washington, D. C. 


HERE is too great a tendency on the 

part of some directors of banks to act 

in the capacity of “figurehead direc- 
tors,” to leave the responsibility of seeing 
that the bank is properly run to another fel- 
low. While many of these directors are good 
business men in their own line and would 
assume responsibility in their own business, 
they seem to not realize what their duties 
and responsibilities are when they become 
directors of a bank. 

The director of a bank due to a bank’s pe- 
eculiar relation to the public is in a quite 
different position than an ordinary director 
of a corporation engaged in some other line 
of endeavor. He is in a non-technical sense 
a trustee, not only for the stockholders, but 
for the depositors who represent the public. 
They are usually selected for their standing 
in a community and their business ability, 
and of course because of the belief that their 
connection with the bank will prove advan- 
tageous to the bank. Holding as they do 
this position of responsibility and confidence, 
they cannot escape the result of their failure 
to carry out their duties which are usually 
both statutory and common law. 


Responsibility for Bank Failures 

It is my belief that failures of many banks 
could have and can be averted if the direc- 
tors would give closer attention to the af- 
fairs of the bank. In the past two years the 
percentage of the failures of the national 
banking system directly traceable to mis- 
management was over 20 per cent. AS a 
matter of fact most failures involve misman- 
agement in some form. Directors cannot 
merely select officers of good reputation for 
ability and integrity and then leave the af- 
fairs of the bank in such officers’ hands with- 
out any other supervision or examination 
than mere inquiry of such officers if every- 
thing is going along satisfactorily. They 
must maintain a supervision of the bank’s 
affairs, have a general knowledge of the 
character of the business and the manner in 
which it is conducted, and to know on what 
security at least its large lines of credit are 
given. 


There is also another type of bank director 
to whom I am bitterly opposed and that is 
the one who knows the business of banking 
but who insists upon loading the bank with 
large lines of credit to himself, to businesses 
with which he is affiliated and to relatives 
and friends in a much greater proportion 
to the bank’s loaning ability than is safe, 
not always safe in the sense that his im- 
mediate credit is not good, but because the 
concentration is too great for conservative 
banking. This type of director is often in- 
clined to place his name indiscriminately on 
paper making his indirect line very large. 
Banks are not for the purpose of serving 
small groups; they are to meet the needs of 
the community in legitimate sound loans, 
and where loans are too highly concentrated 
in a few lines, there is a constant danger 
to the bank and a loss of helpfulness to the 
community it attempts to serve. 


Guarding Against Speculative Factors 
I do not mean to say that because a man 
becomes a director of a bank he should not 


be entitled to borrow for his seasonal re- 
quirements such sums as his credit justifies 
within the legal loaning limit of the bank; 
but I do want to say that where we see 
constantly limit borrowing by practically all 
the directors of the bank, without exception, 
it is not a good bank and is a dangeorous one. 

All over the country there is a growing 
sense of the importance of these things. 
Banking systems, both national and _ state, 
are being strengthened and improved as a 
result of accumulated experience. As that 
progress continues, we may be sure it will 
constantly lessen the danger of excesses, of 
overconfidence, of speculative factors coming 
in where they ought to be excluded. <A bank- 
ing fabric, covering the whole country, es- 
tablished on a firm foundation of such ideals 
as these, will be the sure and safe first 
line of defense for that splendid national 
prosperity of which we are all so proud and 
which we so earnestly wish to perpetuate. 
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A. Robert Bast has been elected an as: 
sistant trust officer of the Real Estate-Land 
Title & Trust Company of Philadelphia. 















NEXT MONTH 
on this page 
the 
PURSE PRINTING COMPANY’S 
new 
LIFE INSURANCE TRUST 
CAMPAIGN 


will be announced 
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‘THE latest (the 8th) insurance trust campaign to come from 

the Purse press, containing the most productive new- 
business ideas produced by, and proved effective during, the 
5 years in which Purse insurance trust literature has been 
successfully used by nearly 100 leading bank and trust 
companies. 
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A LIMITED SUPPLY OF SAMPLES IS READY 
AND WILL BE SENT WITHOUT OBLIGATION 
TO BANK AND TRUST COMPANY OFFICIALS 


PURSE PRINTING COMPANY,CHATTANOOGA,TENNESSEE 


BRANCHES AT 42 BROADWAY, NEW YORK AND STATE BANK OF CHICAGO BUILDING, CHICAGO 
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ARE BANK EXECUTIVES GIVING DUE ATTENTION TO 
THEIR TRUST DEPARTMENTS? 


PLACING THE CART BEFORE THE HORSE 


ROBERT F. MADDOX 
Chairman of the Board, Atlanta & Lowry National Bank, Atlanta, Ga. 


(EpItTor’s NOTE: 


Some very trite and worth while advice was packed into the address 


which Mr. Maddog presented at the recent First Southern Trust Conference, particularly 


timely as to beginners in the field of trust service. 


Mr. Maddo.w’s discussion of what the 


bank executive owes to his trust department is a good companion piece to the article by 
Melvin A. Traylor, which appeared in a recent issue of TRUST COMPANIES. ) 


T is the paramount duty of the bank ex- 

ecutive to foster and promote the growth 

and development of his trust department, 
and to provide the essential safeguards which 
should be thrown around the handling and 
management of the property of others, en- 
trusted to the care of his institution. The 
growth of his trust department and the repu- 
tation of his institution is measured by the 
supervision and cooperation thus extended 
by the bank executive. I would list as the 
first duty of the bank executive the selection 
and training of the personnel directly in 
charge of the trust department. 

Every trust officer or 
should possess in some measure these at- 
tributes: morality, learning, banking knowl- 
edge, legal training, business experience, ac- 
counting proficiency, expert salesmanship 
and personal magnetism. These qualities 
combined in one individual are not easily 
found, and the greatest criticism that has 
been directed toward banks and trust com- 
panies has been because of the policy in many 
institutions, in establishing trust depart- 
ments, to use inexperienced executives (and 
personnel) to set over personnel from the 
banking department “until the business jus- 
tifies the selection of a properly trained and 
equipped force.” 

This is placing the cart before the horse 
and usuaily results in such mistakes being 
made that the growth of trust business is 
Seriously affected. A store must have goods 
on its shelves before it can serve customers 
and it would behoove the executive of any 
bank or trust company to select personnel 
Capable of offering splendid service to the 
public at the outset, and the volume of busi- 
hess which will surely come to such an in- 
stitution within a reasonable time, will more 
than offset any loss at first sustained by 
this policy. Once having provided compe- 


trust executive 


tent officers, and under them the requisite 
personnel, the bank executive should give 
them the fullest opportunity and the widest 
latitude possible in developing the trust de- 
partment. 


Trust Departments as ‘‘Catch-alls’’ 

The other departments of the institution 
should not be allowed to override or impose 
upon the trust department, as experience has 
shown that when this is done, all too fre- 
quently, the commercial departments of the 
institution will attempt to thrive at the 


ROBERT F. Mappox 


Chairman of Board, Atlanta and Lowry National Bank, 
Atlanta, Georgia 
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expense of the trust department and business 
will be forced into the trust department in 
order to serve some temporary purpose of the 
commercial department, which will later re- 
dound to the loss or discredit of the insti- 
tution. 

The bank executive should follow closely 
the requirements laid down by the Comp- 
troller of the Currency regulating the trust 
departments of national banks. These are: 

First, that adequate books and records 
Shall be installed in the trust department 
for all fiduciary activities, and that such 
books and records shall be kept separate and 
distinct from other books and records of the 
bank. 

Second, that the trust securities and in- 
vestments held in each trust shall be kept 
separate and distinct from one another and 
shall be further safeguarded by a system 
of joint custody. 

Third, that whenever funds awaiting in- 
vestment or distribution are deposited in the 
commercial department to the credit of the 
trust department, the commercial department 
shall first deliver to the trust department, as 
collateral security, government bonds or 
other readily marketable securities, owned 
by the bank, which collateral security shall 
at all times be at least equal in market value 
to the amount of the funds so deposited. 


The bank executive should provide proper 
supervision governing sales of property and 


investment of funds in trusts and estates. 
The laws regulating investments of execu- 
tors, administrators, guardians and trustees, 
particularly in the South, are very narrow 
and the restrictions surrounding the sale. of 
property in the foregoing capacities are bur- 
densome and expensive. It is, therefore, be- 
coming more and more the custom in wills 
and trust agreements to give the executor or 
trustee powers of sale ind@pendently of court 
procedure and to authorize investments in 
the sound discretion of the executor or trus- 
tee, irrespective of rules of law. While this 
is most-desirable from the standpoint of the 
maker of the Will, or the creator of a trust, 
it places a very great responsibility upon 
the*institution attempting to exercise such 
powers. 
Review of Investments 

Every bank executive should see to it that 
from three to five of the most able and ex- 
perienced directors of the board should be 
named to constitute the trust investment 
committee, this committee should prescribe 
rules and regulations governing the sales of 
property and the investment of funds and 
should pass upon all sales and investments 
made by the trust department of the insti- 
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tution. This committee should periodically 
review all investments which have been made 
in the various trusts and estates being han- 
dled by the institution and give proper in- 
structions for eliminating weak investments 
and the placing of proceeds in strong invest- 
ments. 

Frequently, the trust department will take 
charge of all manner of securities and prop 
erties left by decedents, ranging from oil 
wells to saw mills and the question of how 
these properties should be liquidated and 
disposed of should receive the earnest atten- 
tion not only of the trust department, but 
of the trust committee. 

Another important function of the bank 
executive is to provide separate vaults and 
separate books of accounts for the trust de- 
partment, so that the properties belonging 
to estates and trusts, and the accounts of 
administration, should be entirely segregated 
from the affairs of the bank. 


Segregation of Trust Assets 

One of the pertinent questions which is 
often propounded to trust officers is, “What 
would become of my property if this institu- 
tion should fail?” By segregating the prop- 
erty of estates and trusts, the answer can 
be made, and that these matters would not 
be affected by the affairs of the institution 
itself, but that in the event anything should 
happen to the institution, these vaults and 
books could be sealed and it would only be 
necessary for the proper court to appoint 
some other strong institution to carry on 
these matters. 

In the development of the trust business, 
the bank executive can be of invaluable aid 
to the trust department. The _ principal 
source of business for any trust department, 
practically at the outset, may be reached 
through the directors of the institution and 
its important customers. 


Cultivating Trust Contacts 

In the cultivation aud development of this 
business, the bank executive should inform 
the directors of the advantages of their trust 
department and the work that is being car- 
ried on by the institution in this connection. 
Not only should the directors be solicited 
to place their own wills in the institution’s 
keeping, but they should be urged in every 
way to carry the message of service to theif 
friends and business associates and to lend 
their aid in the upbuilding of the trust busi- 
ness of the institution. 

The bank executive from time to time. 
should cultivate the good will and coopera- 
tion of the various important commercial and 
civic bodies of the community and of the ad- 
jacent towns and cities which his institution 
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CORPORATION 
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Total assets under administration exceed $169,000,000 


~ This Corporation—Canada’s Oldest Trust Company—is 
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efficient service in six Provinces of the Dominion in which 
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is in a position to serve, and when the op- 
portunity offers, should appear before such 
bodies and speak to them on the importance 
of proper preparation of wills and safe- 
guarding of property. In this way, the mes- 
sage of service can be extended to a very 
large number of people, many of whom would 
not ordinarily be reached by the executives 
of the trust department. 


Due Allotment for Publicity and Advertising 

The bank executive should that 
his trust department is equipped with at- 
tractive, well prepared publicity in the form 
of booklets, setting out the scope of service 
of the trust department and that brief mes- 
sages, calling attention to this service of the 
institution, are sent from time to time to a 
carefully selected mailing list. He should 
also see that the proper allowance for ad- 
Vertising is allotted to the trust department 
and that the services of this branch of his 
institution are constantly kept before the 
public. In the preparation of wills and in- 
struments, the executive should see that the 
bank is aided and advised by competent coun- 
Sel and that every safeguard is provided to 
eliminate errors in this connection. 

The trust department of an institution, 
While one of the least understood depart- 
ments of the bank, offers the richest possi- 


also see 





bilities of profit. The liabilities, however, 
that are assumed are enormous, and for this 
reason the managing executive should see 
that each account is considered on its merits 
and should never seek to achieve 
when that volume will result in a 
his institution, or result in liabilities not 
properly to be undertaken. While serving 
the public, the community and the courts in 
general, the institution is primarily run for 
profit and by carefully selecting the business 
to be undertaken and placing all accounts on 
a profitable basis, when volume is achieved, 
the trust department will become one of the 
most powerful earning departments of any 
institution. 


volume, 
loss to 
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The Plainfield Trust Company of Plain- 
field, N. J., will shortly complete its twenty- 
sixth year of service with resources of $22.- 
000,000 and deposits of $20,000,000. 

The Commercial Trust Company is in 
process of organization at Buffalo, N. Y., as 
an outgrowth of the private banking firm 
of S. Lunghino & Son. Capital and surplus 
will amount to $1,400,000. 

A charter has been granted for the or- 
ganization of the United States Trust Com- 
Ray Johnson of Newkirk, treasurer. 
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YOUR TELLERS GAIN NEW ACCOUNTS 
AND HOLD THE OLD ONES!! 


UNLESS HANDICAPPED BY “OXCART”™ SYSTEMS! 


Because—REGARDLESS OF THE VALUE OF ANY “ACCOUNT” 
THEY WILL NOT WILLFULLY OFFEND ANY DEPOSITOR! 


But—iF YOU HAVE NOT SUPPLIED YOUR TELLERS WITH 
A SECRET AND SAFE CONTACT WITH THE BOOKS YOU 
HAVE PREVENTED THEM FROM BUILDING GOOD WILL! 


Your Defositors— While knowing the integrity of your bank and its off- 
cers, judge the bank as a whole by the treatment received at the tellers windows. and. if 
their checks are questioned openly by the tellers they are embarrassed and criticize your 
institution as a whole. 


TELAUTOGRAPHS WILL SOLVE THIS PROBLEM! 


> 


This teller is 
writing to the 
bookkeeping 
department, 
inquiring as to 
the amount of 
the waiting 
depositor s 
alance. 
The book- 
keepers reply 
in a similar 
manner. 
A record 
remains at each 
station. 
= 


Each station 


costs but 
We. per day. 


No Extras! 


Free service 
when necessary. 


Ask for our free book ‘“Tuey Suatt Not Pass.’’ No obligation. 


Of C4 . 
ae oe Telaulograph Conf oration We have 


Since 1902 44 branches 


16 WEST 61st STREET, NEW YORK 
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AS APPLIED TO FEES AND 


COMPENSATION FOR TRUST SERVICE 
NEED OF COLLECTIVE ACTION TO MAINTAIN FIXED AND 
DISCRETIONARY CHARGES 


JOHN G. MECHEM 
Vice-President, First Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago 


(Epiror’s NOTE: 


It has been frequently and truly said that there is no type of 


responsible financial service, which yields such valuable benefits to individual and busi- 
ness interests and which at the same time commands such relatively meager compensa- 


tion as that rendered in connection with trust service. 


While there has been appreciable 


progress in adjusting trust fees to costs and reasonable return, it is most palpably true 
that in practically all other lines of financial or professional services, the rates of return 


have been much more largely increased. 


In the following paper, presented by Mr. Mechem 


at the recént First Southern Trust Conference at Chattanooga, he makes a virile appeal 
for standardization and for united agreement as to adequate trust wage.) 


N considering the question of fees for trust 

service we start with the fundamental 

proposition that since our institution as 
a whole skould be a profit making venture, 
each integral part of it must, within a rea- 
sonable time, yield a money profit commen- 
surate not only with the size of the bank’s 
investment therein, but with the nature of 
the business done. That goes for the trust 
department as well as for any other de- 
partment. True, it probably cannot make 
as much as other departments, because it 
uses none (or substantially none) of the 
bank’s capital—but if it is to be a self- 
respecting member of the departmental fam- 
ily, it must earn a profit consistent with its 
opportunity and with the character of its 
business. 

In order to 
do a 


arn such a profit, it must 
reasonable volume of business and 
receive for it a price, sufficiently in excess 
of the cost of doing the business to yield a 
reasonable margin of profit. If the depart- 
ment is well operated and the institution 
reasonably well located, the volume of busi- 
hess will come. The cost of doing the busi- 
hess can be determined with great accuracy 
and in any degree of detail. I might men- 
tion in passing that the one thing about 
which the average bank probably has the 
least knowledge, is the actual cost of operat- 
ing its trust department. The survey made 
by the Research Committee of the Trust 
Company Division, not more than two years 
ago, revealed the fact that of the more than 
2,000 banks which answered the question- 
naire, only ninety-three had even made a 
Study of the subject. 


Ramifications of Fee Question 

Assume that the cost has been determined. 
We are then to fix a fee sufficient not only 
to provide such cost, but a margin of profit 
as well. Is it to be a flexible fee; a fee 
to be determined and applied by the trust 
officer in his discretion; a fee which leaves 
room for exercise of judgment; a fee which 
recognizes that some customers are more 
valuable than others—that some are better 
able to pay than others, that some custo- 
mers must be browbeaten, flattered, 
some cajoled; that customers dearly 
love a bargain, real or apparent, or is it 
to be a fixed and definite and standard fee 
applicable alike to all customers and _ bear- 
ing equally on all similar situations? 


some 
some 


With its various ramifications it is one of 
the most important and one of the 
fundamental problems in the entire 
tion of a trust department. Upon its firm 
and successful solution depends to a very 
large degree the morale, the reputation and 
the financial success of the department. 

A real belief in the necessity of fixed 
fees can only come as the result of, and is 
in fact the inevitable outgrowth of, a fun- 
damentally sound and_ proper’ attitude 
towards the trust business as a whole— 
from a belief in its dignity, in its useful- 
ness to the community, in its value to the 
bank, and in its right to earn an honest 
profit, and that belief must exist not as a 
superficial impression, but as an honest con- 
viction, not only in the minds and hearts 
of those who are operating the department, 


most 
opera- 
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but in the inner consciousness of those who 
are in control of the institution of which 


the trust department is a part. 


As a Matter of Internal Operation 

Let us look at the matter of fees, first 
of all as a question of internal operation, 
as a matter entirely within the four walls 
of our institution. We all know only too 
well how often pressure is brought to bear 
from within the bank itself, to render a 
trust service for a good customer of some 
other department of the institution at a 
price which will not yield the trust depart- 
ment an honest profit. How often in the 
experience of all of us has an officer of, let 
us say, the commercial department brought 
a customer to our desk and introduced him 
to us with some such statement as this. 

“Mr. Mechem, this is Mr. Smith. Mr. 
Smith has been a valued customer of the 
bank for many years and carries an excel- 
lent account with us. He has a simple mat- 
ter which he would like to have you take 
eare of for him. It ought not to take much 
time or be very much trouble, and I shouldn’t 
think you would have to charge him very 
much for it, will you?’ 

The same officer would not think of taking 
the same customer to the savings depart- 
ment and asking the officer in charge of that 
department to pay him more than the regu- 
lar rate of interest, he would not think of 
taking him to the bond department and 
asking the head of that department to sell 
him a bond at less than the market price; 
he would not take him to the real estate 
loan department and that department 
to make him a loan on his home at 
than the going rate of interest; and yet with 
no realization of any impropriety, he has 
not the slightest hesitation in asking the 
trust department to do a service for the 
customer at less than cost. 


ask 


less 


Sources of Profit 

This is no reflection upon either the in- 
telligence of the officer in question, nor of 
his loyalty to the bank, nor of his desire 
to see the bank prosper. It grows out of 
a fundamental difference between the kind 
of business done in the trust department 
and the kind of business done in all other 
departments of the bank. In the commer- 
cial department, from which by our illus- 
tration the particular officer came, its profit 
is made on the money which it loans, and 
the time of the officer spent in arranging 
the loan is only regarded, if at all, as part 
of the general overhead, and the amount 
of such time spent is totally disregarded in 
fixing the rate of interest. In the sayings 
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department the profit originates from the 
reloaning, or otherwise investing, of the 
money received on deposit and the time of 
the officer involved in opening the account 
is not considered in fixing the rate. 

In the bond department, the profit 
the transaction from the difference 
between the price at which the bank sells 
the security and the price which it paid for 
it, plus, in all probability, a profit on the 
carry. The time of the officer, involved in 
making the sale—be it long or short—makes 
no difference in the price. In the real es 
tate loan department, the profit arises from 
the difference between what the bank bought 
the mortgage for and the price at which 
it sells it, plus the commission on making 
the loan, plus a profit on the carry. Again 
the time of the officer involved in the trans 
action with the purchaser of the mortgage 
is not considered in the price of the security. 

In all of these instances the profit to the 
bank arises from the borrowing and loaning 
of money, from the purchase and a sale of 1 
security, and the officers in charge have 
easily and naturally over a period of years 
come to disregard and to 
dental to their business the time 
in putting through an individual transae- 
tion. And, therefore, it is natural enough 
for them when they come to the trust de 
partment which has no money to borrow or 
to loan, no security to buy or to sell, to feel 
instinctively that the time spent upon the 
transaction is not a thing for which a charge 
is to be made—to fail to realize that while 
money and credit and the evidences there- 
of are the commodity in which the other 
departments are dealing—time is the com- 
modity in which the trust department is 
dealing and that the bank is just as much 
entitled to a profit on the purchase and sale 
of its trust department’s time as it is on 
the purchase and sale of its bond depart 
ment’s securities or the loaning of its own 
or its depositors’ money. 


from 


arises 


inci- 
involved 


consider as 


True Nature of Trust Service 

How essential it becomes, therefore, that 
the officers of other departments of the in- 
stitution become educated to the true nature 
of trust service, to the fact that all that 
the trust department has to sell is men’s time 
and that at least in the case of that depart- 
ment as distinguished from the others that 
time should as fully and as justly be com- 
pensated for as should the commodities in 
which the other departments of the bank 
deal. I cannot endorse too heartily or ap- 
plaud too generously what Mr. Maddox said 
yesterday about the duty of the bank execu: 
tive toward his trust department. When 
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more executives realize this responsibility, 
the lot of the trust department officer will 
be immensely easier. 

And what an aid—what an essential aid— 
it is to the trust department officer to be 
able to say—‘*We have a fixed price for 
this service—a price from which we cannot 
depart for one customer at the expense of 
another. We will quote you our very best 
price, Mr. Smith, but it is the same for all 
our customers.” 


Standard Fee as a Protection 

It is within the range of possibility that 
the time will come when all officers of all 
other departments of all banks will realize 
and appreciate what trust service is and 
what it and will be eager for it to 
receive a living wage—but until that mil- 
lennium arrives the trust department can only 
arm itself—against its best friends—if I 
may so put it—by having a fixed and defi- 
nite—a standard fee. 


costs 


If, as I have suggested, the very officers 
of other departments of the bank are going 
to be inclined to ask the trust department 
to render service for a good customer at less 
than how much more likely is that 
customer himself to take the same point of 
view. Trained, unfortunately as he is, to 
expect from his bank every kind of service 
free—to expect to get for nothing every- 
thing except the money which he actually 
borrows or the security which he actually 
purchases, how more than ready is he also 
to feel that the service of the trust depart- 
ment which involves nothing but expendi- 
tures of time should come to him free as 
does, for example, the advice of the loaning 
officer—the service of the credit department. 
Or, even if his conscience hurts him a little 
in trying to get the service for nothing, how 
ready he is to try to bargain for a rate— 
as he might bargain for a rate on a com- 
mercial loan—not realizing that the factors 
Which influence the naming of the rate, do 
hot prevail in the fixing of the fee. 


Fixed and Definite Fees 


And in the long run, how much 
is ‘ customer satisfied if he knows the 
fee is fixed. If he gives the matter any 
thought, how quickly must he realize that 
Some other customer, who perhaps carries 
a larger account in the commercial depart- 
ment or buys more bonds from the bond 
department, may have traded with the trust 
department for even a lower fee than he 
himself obtained. How quickly must he 
Tealize that if he can get a certain fee some 
ohe cise may get a better one, and how natu- 
rally does he become dissatisfied with his 


cost, 


better 
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own accomplishment from the fear that some 
ohe has accomplished more. How much bet- 
ter satisfied he will be in the end, and with 
how much greater respect will he regard not 
only the service which he receives, but the 
officer who performs it and the institution 
which offers it if he knows or comes to 
know that the service of the trust depart- 
ment is not a thing which can be bargained 
for, but a service for which a fixed and 
reasonable charge must be paid. 

And with what better tool can we equip 
the officer who must make his department 
profitable than a fixed and definitely deter- 
mined fee. Without such a fee how easy it 
is for us to be convinced in a particular case 
that there are circumstances which justify 
a lower rate. How easy it is for us to be 
swayed by sentiment, by friendships, by sym- 
pathy into quoting a charge which is 
than the service is really worth. I do not 
mean, of course, that we should harden our 
hearts to a deserving situation. I do mean 
that if the department is to be conducted on 
a commercially successful basis, our fee must 
be measured by the service rendered rather 
than by the ability to pay. We are all only 
human and weak at times and there are 
always circumstances which seem to justify 
a reduction. With a fixed fee, it can’t he 
done. 

With a fixed fee, we are proof against 
the suggestions of our fellow officers—the im- 
portunities of our customers and the weak- 
nesses of our own character. And how can 
we expect to prosper, to earn an honest re- 
turn on our efforts if our fee, which includes 
to begin with only a modest margin of profit, 
is cut here and cut there, is shaded to please 
this customer and reduced to meet this situa- 
tion. It simply can’t be done. 


less 


Guarding Against Competitive Evils 


It is almost needless to call attention to 
the necessity of a fixed fee as far as compe- 
tition between trust companies is concerned. 
We know only too well that for trust com- 
panies in the same locality to compete for 
business on a fee basis is community suicide. 
We must have a standard fee for similar 
services and must be confident and secure 
in the belief that we are competing only as 
we should compete on the basis of reputa- 
tion enjoyed and service rendered. We are 
all familiar with the prospective customer 
who comes into us with a statement that 
rival trust company has quoted a certain 
price for a particular service and who either 
offers us the business if we meet the rate, 
or asks us if we care to bid against the 
figure. We have no means of knowing 
whether what he says is true and for us toa 
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attempt to meet or to bid against such rate 
is to put it mildly, the height of folly. No 
business could be profitably secured by any 
one if such a condition were to exist. 

Good Work by Fiduciary Associations 

For most of us such competition is a thing 
of the past. For this, we are under a great 
debt of gratitude to the various fiduciary 
associations which have sprung up and are 
springing up all over the country. I can- 
not commend too highly the efforts that 
have already been made in this section of 
the country to form corporate 
sociations, nor can I urge too strongly the 
desirability of creating such associations 
where efforts to that end have not yet been 
inaugurated. I that in Birmingham 
such an association is under consideration— 
that in Atlanta and in New Orleans the 
trust department committees of the Clear- 
ing House are functioning in this capacity, 
and that right here in Chattanooga such an 
association is under consideration. As far 
as I have any record, however, there are no 
such organizations in Florida, 
Mississippi, or the Carolinas. 

The 
course, 


fiduciary as- 


know 


Kentucky, 


formation of such 
involyes labor. 


organizations, of 
The agreement upon 
a fee suitable to all members of the associa- 
tion is an enormous task, but I know the 
time is ripe in this section for more or- 
ganizations of this kind. And, I predict 
with confidence that those of you who give 
their efforts to such projects will find that 
their time has never been better employed, 
nor their efforts crowned with greater re- 
wards. Bear in mind that while the ear- 
lier associations were the outgrowth of com 
petition between rival trust companies in 
large cities, where all trust companies were 
bidding for business under the same condi- 


tious there is no reason why an agreement 


as to fees should be restricted to the cor- 
porate limits of any one city, provided that 
the various members agreeing to the rate 
are so geographically located as to be in 
substantial competition and so circumstanced 
that they are operating on a fair competi- 
tive basis. 
What Is a Standard Fee 

What specifically do we mean by a 
ard fee’ Do we mean, first. that we can 
establish a rate which will meet all situa- 
tions either presently existing or to arise 
in the future, and secondly, do we mean 
that we can today establish a rate which 
will be effective at some indefinite date in 
the future? 


stand- 


Clearly the first is impossible. The trust 
business is so varied, the diversity of cir- 
cumstances is so wide that there will always 
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and inevitably be situations which even the 
most carefully planned schedule cannot 
cover, such as escrows, special deposits, un- 
usual forms of collateral, new situations in 
reorganizations, new forms of service, ete. 
The utmost that can be done is to establish 
a schedule which covers the standard forms 
of service leaving to the trust companies 
the right to use their discretion in the un- 
usual cases, but continually, with the bene- 
fit of experience, enlarging the schedules to 
cover more and more aspects of the service 
reduce to a minimum the services 
for which standard fees are not provided, to 
reduce to the lowest possible number the 
services for which are discretionary. 
A discretionry fee in actual practice means 
a fee below the cost of doing business. 

Nor, obviously, can any schedule of fees 
fix a definite price for service to be 
formed in the future when the nature and 
extent of the service cannot now be known. 
For such a service, the schedule can only 
provide that the trust company shall have 
the right to charge an additional fee fo: 
unusual services to be rendered in the fu- 
ture, such fee to be based upon the time 
and responsibility involved. 


so as to 


fees 


per- 


As to Fees for Contingencies 

Assume, for example, that the prospective 
maker of a will, who is wise enough to dis- 
cuss his situation with a trust company, is 
a man of substantial property and in active 
business. In all probability his estate will 
consist of some cash, some listed stocks and 
bonds with perhaps a mortgage or two, and 
real estate, but in addition, the 
stantial portion of his wealth may and very 
likely will consist of his interest in the 
business in which he is primarily engaged. 
He may be conducting it as an individual. 
or it may be in the form of a partnership 
or a corporation. 

It is perfectly possible for us to say that 
for acting as executor we will make a cer- 
tain charge for our normal services such a3 
collecting claims, paying debts, taking care 
of taxes, ete. It is perfectly possible for 
us to say that for acting as trustee of the 
listed stocks and bonds, the real estate mort 
gages, for the normal services incident 10 
the position, for investing and reinvesting 
the principal and distributing the income, we 
will make a certain definite charge and it 
is perfectly possible for us to say that our 
standard charges for the management and 
sale of real estate are such and such. Bul 
how by any chance is it possible for us t0 
say what our charges will be in connection 
with his interest in his business, his cor 
poration, or his partnership? How is it 
possible for us to foresee what the situation 


some sub- 
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is going to be at the time of his death antl 
consequently how is it possible for us to 
say what duties it is going to be necessary 
for us to perform. 

Obviously, we can do neither of these and 
obviously, we can, therefore, quote no fee. 
The only thing that we can do is to say to 
him that we will have to meet the situation 
when it arrives and take such steps and 
perform such services as the then contin- 
gencies require, and that for such services 
we must and do reserve the right to make 
a then charge based upon the then services 
which the then circumstances require. And 
if our prospective customer demurs at en- 
tering into such an arrangement, we can only 
suggest in addition that if he has confi- 
dence enough in our institution to name us 
in these important capacities, he must also 
have confidence enough in our institution 
to trust us to make a reasonable charge. 

Such an arrangement can well cover such 
items as extensive litigation, great and un- 
usual holdings of real estate requiring spe- 
cial development, large amounts of unusual 
and unmarketable’ personalty, unusually 
large blocks of stock requiring refinancing, 
reorganization or unusual marketing meth- 
ods, liquidation of a business, winding up a 
copartnership, or what is more common, man- 
aging a controlling interest in a corporation. 


Charges for Extra or Unusual Services 

And so we see that our schedule no mat- 
ter how scientifically prepared and no mat- 
ter how frequently and carefully revised 
must leave the charge for unusual services 
to the discretion of the company and must 
Specifically provide that unusual services to 
be performed in the future must receive 
extra compensation depending on the time, 
effort and responsibility involved. 

And in this connection, let me digress for 
a moment if I may, to dwell upon the im- 
portance to the institution of these charges 
for extra services. You will find, I am sure, 
as we have found, that a very substantial 
proportion of our time and particularly the 
time of the senior officers of the department 
is spent on this class of service, on service 
not included in the ordinary scope of our 
duty—services the necessity for which was 
not and could not have been foreseen at the 
time our fee arrangement was made and 
Services of an importance and a complexity 
far in excess of the standard and antici- 
pating ones. 

If the trust department is to get a fair 
measure of return for its efforts it must be 
forever on the alert to make these charges. 
I think indeed that it is safe to go farther 
and to say that the question of whether the 
department secures a modest return or an 


ample return for its work will depend very 
largely on the extent to which it makes such 
charges for unusual services. I realize very 
well the difficulties involved. I know from 
many experiences how hard it is to make 
the beneficiaries see that there is anything 
unusual in their estate, that there is any- 
thing in their situation so out of the ordi- 
nary as to justify the imposition of the 
additional charge. I know, however, that 
the results of conscientious effort along this 
line are astounding. 


Fees for Future Services 

This brings us to the second question and 
I believe it to be a question which many of 
us are not treating as frankly, as bravely, 
as we might, namely, the question whether 
a fixed fee means a fee which is fixed today 
for a service to be performed in the future. 
Theoretically, it does not, but practically, I 
am afraid that it does. 

Suppose, for example, that the prospective 
maker of a will who consults a trust com- 
pany is a prosperous manufacturer in the 
prime of life with a normal expectancy of, 
let us say, twenty years. After going over 
his affairs with you and after learning prob- 
ably for the first time the difference be- 
tween an executor and a trustee and after 
expressing surprise at the large size of the 
executor’s fee, and even after perhaps ad- 
mitting surprise at the modest amount of 
the trustee’s fee, he will in all probability 
ask you to write him a letter stating the fees 
for which you will perform these functions 
in the event of his death. It will never 
occur to him that there is anything un- 
usual or improper in this request. 

But suppose the situation were reversed, 
suppose we asked him to quote a charge on 
his product to be delivered at any time 
within twenty years from today. He would 
think we had taken leave of our senses, 
and yet are not the two situations analo- 
gous? How do we know what rent, or light, 
or heat, or help will cost, five, or ten, or 
fifteen, or twenty years from now? We 
don’t. How then can we quote a rate based 
on those same factors, and yet to take effect 
at some unknown period in the future? We 
can’t in theory, and yet, in fact we do. It’s 
a problem we are all struggling with and 
meeting as best we can. Many of the older 
trust companies are suffering acutely from 
handling trusts on fees quoted twenty years 
ago, fees far below the present standard. 
And yet they are doing the same thing right 
over again, quoting fees today for services 
which may not be rendered for twenty years. 

And so I think, it’s fair to say, that while 
it shouldn’t, a standard fee probably means 
a fee quoted today for services to be per- 
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formed on a far distant tomorrow. What 
else does a standard fee mean? Does it 
mean a published fee? It should. 

Publicity as to Fees 

It is not entirely sufficient that a fee 
should pe fixed. In addition, it should be 
publicly known. There has been great reti- 
cence on the part of trust companies in the 
past to giving publicity to their fees. That 
was well enough when fees were on a com- 
petitive basis. It was natural enough for 
trust company “A” to quote a fee in_ strict 
confidence when they were not sure, but that 
trust company “B” was quoting a smaller 
fee for the same service, and it was natural 
enough for a trust company to quote cus- 
tomer “X” a fee in the very strictest confi- 
dence when it was quoting customer “Y” a 
smaller fee for the same service. 

But with all trust companies in a given 
locality quoting all customers the same fee 
for the same service there seems no longer 
any reason for this secretiveness. I am sure 
we will all be better off when the public 
knows and understands our fees, appreciates 
their reasonableness and by the very fact 
of the publicity has faith in their uniform- 
ity. So we in Chicago are not only pub- 
lishing our entire schedule of fees in book 


form, distributing to our inyquiring custo- 
mers pamphlets setting forth fees for par- 
ticular services, but some trust companies 
are publishing their fees in newspapers. 

It has been said that this publicity is go- 
ing to make it difficult to change the 
when subsequent circumstances require it. | 
think this argument is without force. In 
the event of a subsequent change in fee. 
what can be more businesslike than to say 
to a customer very frankly “Yes, that used 
to be our charge but the increasing cost of 
doing business has obliged us to raise it.” 
This is done with every other commodity 
and every other kind of service. Why not 
with ours? 

Let me urge in conclusion that you set 
a fee which is fair and adequate in view 
of your local costs—that those of you who 
are in substantial geographical competition 
associate yourselves to establish and main- 
tain a common and standard fee, that you 
defend that fee, as you would your own good 
name against all attacks to the end that 
collectively you shall increase the already 
high standing of the trust companies of the 
South and that individually you may reap 
the financial rewards to which you are 890 
justly entitled. 


fees 
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(EDITOR'S NOTE: 


The following article on the powers of corporate and individua? 


fiduciaries to act as executors and administrators in states other than those of their 
appointments, is based upon exhaustive study and research as to the statutory situation 


or practice which obtains in each of the states of the Union. 


The subject acquires impor- 


tance because of the growth in volume and multiplicity of duties requiring trust com- 
trust settlements outside of the states of their 
The article includes summary of a tabular compilation which brings the actual 
status of foreign fiduciaries up to date and which contains informative details as to 

which may be available for specific inquiries addressed to Trust COMPANIES 


panies and banks to handle estate or 
domicile. 


each state 
Magazine.) 
N this country it has not been a great 

while since practically the entire personal 

property of all except the wealthiest of 
our citizens was located at the places of 
their domiciles. Very rarely did a man pos- 
sess personal property outside the state in 
which he resided. Under these circumstan- 
ces the settlement of his estate at death by 
the personal representative, either executor 
or administrator, was rendered rather easy 
with respect to the possession of these assets 
by the representative because the laws of 
the state give him considerable freedom in 
the acquisition of title to the property of 
the decedent, provided that the property is 
located in the state of the representative’s 
appointment. 

Within the last twenty years, however, 
there has come about a marked change in the 
distribution of the personal property of a 
vast number of individuals so that even a 
person of moderate means may own property 
in several of the states. Many factors have 
contributed to this change of conditions, one 
of the most important of which has been 
the development of transportation facilities 
along with the general increase of prosperity 
in the country. People travel much more 
than formerly, they have more interests away 
from home, they own summer homes and 
camps with the equipment and furnishings 
that go with them, and in a multitude of 
Ways are there opportunities for the posses- 
Sion of both real and personal property in 
States other than those of residence. 


The development of corporate enterprises 
and their growth during the period men- 
tioned his led to a great increase in the 
number of security holders in the country. 
This has been a great factor in the in- 
crease of the amount of personal property 
held in other states by the residents of a par- 
ticular state. Stocks and bonds pledged as 
collateral and securities held by brokers for 
persons residing in other states constitute 
personalty which the executor or administra- 
tor must possess sooner or later in the settle- 
ment of such estates. Such developments 
have brought with them the necessity for the 
personal representative to enter foreign states 
to possess the property of his decedent, and 
this procedure involves legal complications 
and difficulties which it is the purpose of 
this article to discuss. 

Common Law and Statutory Background 

A personal representative, executor or ad- 
ministrator, appointed in a given state is 
called a foreign executor or administrator 
when he attempts to act in another state. 
Just what are the rights of the foreign rep- 
resentative in this respect? 

There seem to be two conflicting principles 
laid down by the courts to govern the rights 
and procedure in such cases. One of these 
principles is that a personal representative 
derives his authority from the laws of the 
sovereignty which grants him his appoint- 
ment and that the letters of appointment so 
granted have no legal force or effect beyond 
the territorial limits of the state in which 
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they are granted. Many cases illustrate this 
point in substance, and it is well established. 

Therefore, one would say that by his mere 

appointment as executor or administrator in 
a given state the personal representative de- 

rives no right to remove assets from any for- 

eign state nor to sue there on claims of his 

decedent. 

The other and opposing principle is that 
the personal representative by his qualifica- 
tion as such obtains title to all personalty of 
the decedent wherever it may be located. 
This is well summarized by the following 
extract from the Matter of Cape May & Del. 
Bay Nav. Co., 51 N. J. Law 78, 16 A. 191: 

“Letters granted by the courts of the 
domicile of the testator or intestate by 
operation of law vest in the executor or 
administrator the entire personal estate 
of the testator intestate ; 
situate.” 


or wherever 
It is further added by commentators on the 
subject that it is the duty and obligation of 
the personal representative to possess and 
account for these assets “wherever situate.” 
dow is he to carry out the requirements laid 
down by the latter principle if he has no au- 
thority outside the territory of the state of 


his appointment? The laws of a_ foreign 


state may prevent a personal representative 
appointed in another state from entering the 


foreign state and removing the assets of the 
decedent. Yet the laws of the state of his 
appceintment may give him title te the assets 
and impose upon him the obligation to obtain 
possession of them. There is thus a 
conflict. 
Goodrich in 


direct 


his work on the “Conflict of 
Laws” advances the explanation that even 
though the foreign personal representative 
may not be allowed to obtain possession of 
these assets in a given state, this inability to 
do so does not rest upon any defect in his 
title, but merely upon his inability to bring 
action outside the jurisdiction which appoint- 
ed him. He draws an analogy between this 
situation and that of an infant who may own 
property, but who cannot by himself bring 
action (although, of course, the inability of 
the infant to bring action rests upon entirely 
different grounds). 


Attitude of Various States 

It would be fitting, then, to examine the 
attitudes of the various states toward the 
admission of the foreign representative since 
it is upon the rules laid down by the states 
in which the property is located that the 
course of action depends. The states, in the 
past, have jealously guarded their rights to 


\For example, see Clarke vs. Wester, 94S. W. 1088 (Texas) 
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determine who should come in from the out 
side and remove property. Property within 
the territorial limits of a state is entirely 
under that state’s control, and reluctance in 
allowing that property to be removed is based 
upon several factors. Probably the predomi- 
nant one is the desire to protect local credi- 
tors. 

Often there are creditors of an estate re- 
siding in the state in which a certain amount 
of the property of the decedent is located at 
his death. If the foreign representative is 
allowed to remove these from the 
state, there is the possibility that the credi- 
tors may not be satisfied since the total as- 
sets of the estate may not sufficient to 
cover the debts or liabilities. Before the 
state allows the representative to remove 
the assets, in which case, of course, the state 
loses control of the property, there is often 
found the provision that local creditors must 
be satisfied if the assets are sufficient. Such 
a provision in the laws of the state is merely 
a safeguard for its citizens. 


assets 


be 


Another reason why some of the states are 
reluctant to have an outsider remove the as- 
sets of an estate is that the retention of the 
property provides a subject of taxation which 
would produce funds that would go to the 
state. A state can even claim the property 
within its domain as “bona vacantia” if the 
decedent has no next of kin, but this is sel- 
dom done. Furthermore, a state can dis- 
tribute the property of the decedent within 
its territory according to its own rules of 
descent and distribution regardless of the 
provisions of the will of the foreign testa- 
tor. Asa matter of comity, however, this is 
not practiced, but it is a possibility which 
indicates the extent of the control of a state 
over property within its territory. 


Discretion Given to Judiciary 


If control the assets by the domi- 
ciliary representative does not interfere with 
any interests such as those just indicated, 
it would seem best to allow him to act, and 
many states leave it to the discretion of the 
judge of the court which grants appointment 
as to whether a foreign executor or admih- 
istrator may act in a given instance. If the 
principal or domiciliary representative is al- 
lewed to act, there will usually be a saving 
of both time and expense. 


over 


The situation outlined above has been sul- 
marized admirably by Mr. Justice Story, who 
in the case of Vaughan vs. Northup, 15 Pet. 
1,10 L. Ed. 639, said in part: 

... “Every grant of administration is 
strictly confined in its authority and op 











eration to the limits of the territory of 
the government which grants it, and does 
not, de jure, extend to other countries. 
It cannot confer, as a matter of right, 
any authority to collect assets of the de- 
ceased in any other state; and whatever 
operation is allowed to it beyond the 
original territory of the grant is a mere 
matter of comity which every nation is 
at liberty to yield or withhold according 
to its own policy and pleasure, with ref- 
erence to its own institutions and institu- 
tions of its citizens.” ... 

Some states allow the foreign representa- 
tive to act within their jurisdictions by com- 
plying with a few formalities, some make the 
requirements for action by him rather strict 
(registration and filing of documents, deposit 
of funds, giving of bond, et cetera), and 
some allow the foreign executor or adminis- 
trator to act by obtaining local appointment. 

In some states the foreign representative 
can act only as executor and not 
pacity of administrator. The reason for this 
lies in the fact that the state is willing to 
recognize and to respect the wishes of the 
testator as evidenced by his 
executor: but if the 


in the ca- 


choice of an 
representative is ap- 


pointed by any other agency, the state is 
inclined to feel that its interests will be 


best protected if it refuses to allow such a 
representative to act. Refusal to recognize 
such an appointee is not of the same effect 
as the refusal to recognize a testamentary 
appointee. This seems very reasonable, per- 
haps, but it often complicates matters for 
the administrator who wishes to obtain 
quickly and easily the assets of his decedent 
Which are located in another jurisdiction. 


Ancillary Administration 

When the state in which the are 
located will not allow the foreign represen- 
tative to act within its jurisdiction, settle- 
ment of the estate is effected by what is 
known as ancillary administration. The an- 
cillary administrator is appointed by the 
courts of the state in which the assets are 
located. He collects the assets and satisfies 
the claims in his state, and then remits the 
residuum to the principal or domiciliary rep- 
resentative. This may mean a loss of time 
and money to the principal executor or ad- 
ministrator, and he cannot be guaranteed that 
in the case of the appointment of an indi- 
Vidual ancillary representative, the settle- 
ment in the foreign state will be made effi- 
ciently. Of course, at the present time, with 
Well developed trust companies in all parts 
of the country, proper ancillary administra- 
tion can be guaranteed in almost any place; 


assets 
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but tuis dces not give as much freedom and 
efficiency as if the foreign 
were allowed to act. 

In any 


representative 


case, however, the foreign repre- 
sentative will be permitted to exercise only 
such powers as those he could exercise in 
the state of his appointment,? and in no 
case of course would he be allowed to per- 
form any act which a domestic representa- 
tive could not perform. 


The Problem With Respect to Corporate 
Fiduciaries 

A trust company is not inherently disquali- 
fied by common law for appointment as eith- 
er executor or administrator. Within the 
last decade, roughly, the practice of appoint- 
ing trust companies or trust departments of 
commercial banks as executors under the 
wills of testators has grown rapidly. The 
right of a corporation to act as a fiduciary 
in a state other than that in which it is 
appointed and chartered depends upon two 
distinct aspects or phases of the law. 

First, the laws of the foreign state with 
reference to outside corporations doing busi- 
ness there determine whether the trust com- 
pany may act. A foreign corporation is not 
generally allowed to enter a state, enjoy the 
privileges of residents of the state, and then 
leave, having contributed nothing. The cor- 
poration is an artificial citizen and enters by 
the courtesy of the state alone. It must com- 
ply with any regulations the state lays down 
for the control of foreign corporations engag- 
ing in business within its territory. Of course, 
it will not be permited to engage in any activ- 
ity not allowed by the state to domestic cor- 
porations, and there is the further general 
rule that a foreign corporation may not per- 
form any function in a foreign state that it 


cannot perform under its charter in the 
state in which it is incorporated.* 
Furthermore, there is a rule in all the 


states, with the exception of Tennessee, that 
in order to engage in business in any of the 
respective states a foreign corporation must 
first appoint a local agent on whom legal 
process can be served if necessary.’ This 
gives the states some measure of control over 
the acts of the outside corporation. The 
trust companies would have to observe all 
these provisions. 

In the second place, the corporation doing 
a fiduciary business is governed in its acts 
in any foreign state by the provisions with 
respect to fiduciaries. It is evident, there- 

2Limekiller vs. Hannibal & St. J. R. Co., 5 P. 401. 


3Equitable Trust Co. vs. Plume, 92 Conn. 649, 103 A. 940. 
4In re Rath, 176 N. Y. S. 887; Reed vs. Baltimore Trust 


& Guarantee Co., 72 Md. 531, 20 A. 194. 


5H. A. Haring—‘‘Corporations Doing Business in Other 
States,"’ Ch. 7. 
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fore, that there are a good many grounds on 
which a corporation may become disqualified 
to act as a fiduciary, and the many different 
sorts of restrictions present quite a problem 
at times to the corporate executor or ad- 
ministrator. Because of the two sets of reg- 
ulations it is likely that a corporate fiduciary 
will experience less freedom than an individ- 
ual acting in the same capacity. 


A Study of the Facts Relating to the Subject 
All of the discussion so far has been of a 
general nature, the fundamentals underlying 
the various specific rules having been pre- 
sented. In order to learn just what the situ- 
ation is in each of the states of the United 
States a study has been made of a few salient 
points with reference to foreign administra- 
tion, individual and corporate, and the re- 
sults of the study have been incorporated in 
a table showing the situation in each state. 
The table takes the form of answers to four 
questions for each individual state and the 
District of Columbia. These questions are: 

1. May a foreign executor or administra- 
tor act within the state? 

2. May a foreign executor or administra- 
tor resort to legal action within the 
state? 

3. Are domestic trust companies allowed 
to act as executor or administrator? 


4. May a foreign trust company act as 
executor or administrator? 


The answers to these questions were ob- 
tained, for the most part, from the statutes 
of the respective states. The common law, 
also, was employed to some extent in filling 
gaps where the statutes were indefinite or 
lacking. 

Where Foreign Executor or Administrator 

May Act 

The following states allow the foreign ex- 
ecutor or administrator to act within their 
territories: Alabama, Colorado, Connecticut, 
Delaware, District of Columbia, Georgia, IIli- 
nois, Indiana, Iowa, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, Nevada, 
New Hampshire, New Jersey, New Mexico, 
New York, Ohio, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, Tennessee, Texas, Vermont, 
Virginia, West Virginia, Wisconsin. 

The following states do not allow the for- 
eign executor or administrator to enter: Ari- 
zona, Arkansas, California, Kansas, Minne- 
sota, Missouri, Oregon, Utah. 

The remainder of the states are not en- 
tirely on “either side of the fence.” In the 
eases of Florida, Michigan, Mississippi, Mon- 
tana, North Dakota and South Dakota, the 
statutes either are indefinite or entirely non- 
informative as to the point in question. In 
most of these instances the indications are 
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that the foreign representative probably may 
act. In the cases of Idaho, South Carolina, 
Washington and Wyoming, the foreign ex- 
ecutor may act but the foreign administrator 
may not. In Nebraska and North Carolina 
the foreign administrator may not act, and 
it is probable that the foreign executor may 
not either. 

Where Foreign Trust Companies May Act 

The situation just outlined referred to the 
individual executor or administrator, With 
reference to the foreign corporate represen- 
tative the situation is as follows. These 
states allow a foreign trust company to act 
as executor or administrator within their 
territories. Alabama, Connecticut, Delaware, 
District of Columbia, Illinois, Maryland, 
Montana, Nevada, New Jersey’, New York’, 
Ohio®, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania’, Rhode 
Island®, Tennessee, Texas, Vermont*, Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia, Wisconsin’. 

The following states do not permit the 
foreign trust company to act as executor or 
administrator: Arizona, Arkansas, Califor- 
nia, Florida, Kansas, Louisiana, Michigan, 
Mississippi, Missouri, New Hampshire, New 
Mexico, North Carolina, North Dakota, Ore- 
gon. 

Again, we have the situation of states 
whose provisions do not fall within either of 
the above categories. In the following states 
the provisions are not clear as to the exact 
status of the foreign trust company: Color- 
ado, Indiana, Iowa, Kentucky, Minnesota, 
Nebraska, South Dakota, Utah, Washington. 

In Idaho, Maine, South Carolina and Wyo- 
ming the foreign trust company is allowed 
to act as executor but not as administrator. 
In Georgia the foreign corporate executor or 
administrator may act except in cases of es- 
tates of citizens of Georgia. In Massachu- 
setts the foreign trust company is allowed 
to act only upon securing permission to do so 


from the Board of Banking Corporations. 


Discussion and Comments Upon the Facts as 


Found 


The first point 
attention of 


that 
who 


brings itself to the 
attempts to compile 
this material is the realization that the 
whole subject under consideration in this 
article is very new and undeveloped in many 
of the states. In many cases provision of 
great importance to the modern fiduciary 
are entirely omitted in the statutes. In sev- 
eral of the states the attorneys general them- 
selves are not certain as to the exact status 
of the foreign representative. In one or tw0 
cases it is reported that even the courts have 


one 


6These states permit the foreign trust company to acl under 
what are known as reciprocal laws. 
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not rendered a definite decision on the points 
in question. 

There is little uniformity, then, among the 
yarious states of the union with respect to 
their regulation of the foreign fiduciary. In 
some cases the foreign executor or adminis- 
trator may obtain possession of the property 
of his decedent rather easily; in other cases 
it is extremely difficult for him to do so. 

Does the remedy lie with the man who 
makes his will or with the parties who draft 
the laws? It might be possible in some 
cases for the testator to arrange beforehand 
for ancillary administration wherever he 
had property and it was necessary to do so; 
or he might be governed to some extent in 
his acquisition of securities and other per- 
sonal property by a consideration of the dif- 
ficulties likely to be caused thereby in the 
settlement of his estate at death. This would 
be a very cumbersome procedure even if the 
testator had the proper knowledge of the 
many difficulties or was willing to go to the 
trouble involved in weighing every purchase 
or acquisition he made. Further objection to 
such a plan is presented by the fact that the 
laws are constantly changing. Property is 
likely to be acquired at any time after the 
will is drawn and the arrangements have 
been made, and the composition of the es- 
tate at death is non-predictable. There is 
little, then, that the testator can do to im- 
prove the situation. 


Need of Statutory Improvement 

Let us consider the laws. Wherein could 
they be improved so that the problem of the 
executor and administrator would be simpli- 
fied? Some states afford a great amount of 
freedom to the foreign representative, indi- 
vidual and corporate. On the other hand, 
there are states where the foreign executor, 
individual or corporate, may not act within 
their limits; and New Hampshire even goes 
so far as to refuse to allow its own trust 
companies to qualify as executor under a 
will. It is natural that the most developed 
States, those in which there is the greatest 
amount of wealth, those in which corporate 
securities are registered in large volume, 
those in which persons generally own such 
property as summer homes and_ estates 
should be the states which should feel the 
greatest need for more liberal provisions and 
Should be the states which would be earliest 
in meeting those needs. Nevertheless, some 
highly developed states still make it difficult 
for the foreign representative to operate 
Within their territories. 

Reciprocal Laws 

Probably the most interesting point in con- 
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nection with the development of these stat- 
utes is the passage of what are known as 
reciprocal laws. The table indicates that 
seven of the states have provisions of this 
kind with respect to corporate fiduciaries, 
namely: New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania, Rhode Island, Vermont and Wis- 
consin. Most of the seven have established 
these provisions rather recently. These laws 
provide that the respective states will allow 
a foreign trust company to act as executor 
(and trustee also) within their territories 
provided that the state which incorporates 
the trust company will extend the same priv- 
ilege to the trust companies of the states 
first mentioned. But the terms under which 
this reciprocal privilege is granted vary 
among the seven states. There are provisions 
requiring fees to be paid, money to be depos- 
ited with the state, bond to be given, and 
other formalities. 

The value of these restrictions or qualifi- 
eations is doubtful in many cases. Consider 
the case of Rhode Island and Ohio, for a 
concrete example. Suppose that a resident 
of Ohio died leaving personal property in 
Rhode Island and appointing an Ohio trust 
company executor. Under the _ reciprocal 
statutes which exist at present, and let it be 
remembered that there has been appointed a 
local agent on whom legal process can be 
served, why should Rhode Island require a 
deposit of bonds or the giving of a bond with 
sureties? The testator has selected his ex- 
ecutor and has considered the interests of 
the “cestuis que trustent” amply protected. 
The State of Rhode Island need not be con- 
cerned with this. It is protected by the in- 
tegrity of the trust company and the power 
of recovery it has against the local agent. 
Such provisions seem to cause more trouble 
than they are worth. 


National Banks as Fiduciaries 

Why cannot a long step toward a solution 
of the difficulties be taken by the passage of 
reciprocal laws drawn up without too many 
hampering provisions and details? There are 
ene or two possible obstacles or objections 
in the way of the establishment of reciprocal 
laws. If the trust department of a national 
bank is acting as executor in a given state 
and the national bank becomes insolvent, it is 
possible that all its assets, including trust 
funds, will become subject to the control of 
the Comptroller of the Currency at Washing- 
ton, and that they will be lost to the authori- 
ty of the state. The fear of situations of this 
nature has probably been one of the causes of 
the timidity and apprehension on the part of 
the state legislators with reference to permit- 
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ting corporate fiduciaries to act within their 
territories. But this fact loses some of its 
significance when it is considered that na- 
tional banks can act in a fiduciary capacity 
in any state that allows its own trust com- 
panies and trust departments of state banks 
to act in such a manner. In spite of the non- 
existence of reciprocal laws, then, the danger 
may still exist, but the danger itself is small 
and of little consequence, more than likely. 


The Solution 

The solution of the problem confronting 
us clearly does not lie within the power of 
the testator or his representatives. The rem- 
edy must come from the law. The advantage 
of reciprocal laws lies in the fact that they 
stimulate other states to enact similar provi- 
sions in order to obtain recognition of their 
own personal representatives in the states 
that have such provisions. If the legisla- 
tures of the many states were educated to 
realize the benefits of reciprocal laws as ap- 
plied to foreign administration, especially in 
the case of corporate fiduciaries, and if such 
laws were gradually developed throughout 
the country so that a uniform reciprocal law 
would be the ultimate goal or result to be 
attained, would we not have gone far toward 
a satisfactory solution of the problem con- 


fronting us and have made the process of 


settling the estates of deceased persons a 
good deal less difficult and one which would 
require a good deal less time and expense? I 
believe we would have. 
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NEW DEPARTURE IN BANKING 
COOPERATION 

An interesting innovation in 
banks and trust companies for more ef- 
ficient work in industrial, civic and com- 
munity development, is represented by the 
recent organization of the Banker’s Board 
ot Trade at Tarentum, Pa. This organiza- 
tion enlists as members the banks of Taren- 
tum, Brackenridge and Natrona and is pti- 
marily established to enable bankers to ap- 
proach industrial and civic problems in a 
broader way than possible by independent 
or fugitive action. The discussions at the 
organization meeting revealed knit 
industrial interests and _ possibilities for 
promotion work between the different cities 
represented in the Board. A valuable func 
tion will be that of collecting all available in- 
formation on local industries, study of mar: 
kets, employment, housing and social con- 
ditions. 
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STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
As of April 30th, 1928 


RESOURCES 

Cash and Due from Federal Reserve and Other Banks... $50,684,903.01 
Exchanges for Clearing House 96,034,100.05 
Loans and Discounts 180,271,174.24 
U. S. Government Bonds. . 15,550,836.94 
Other Securities 24,229,069.34 
Customers’ Liability on Acceptances.... $19,341,140.81 
Less Anticipations 639,758.93 18,681,381.88 
Customers’ Liability under Letters of Credit 6,826,749.99 
5% Redemption Fund with U. S. Treasury........... 200,000.00 
Accrued Interest Receivable ___ 745,579.68 

$393,223,795.13 


LIABILITIES 

Capital Stock $25,000,000.00 
Surplus 35,000.000.00 ,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits ,016.387.88 
Deposits 299,654,926.85 
Acceptances Outstanding 19,341,140.81 
Letters of Credit ,8 26,749.99 
Circulation 3,850,400.00 
Unearned Discount 542,473. 
Accrued Interest Payable 205,234. 
Reserved for Taxes, Accrued Expenses, etc 786,481. 
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HE BANK OF AMERICA NATIONAL ASSOCIATION, the BOWERY 
AND East RIVER NATIONAL BANK and the COMMERCIAL 
EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK are now one institution. The 
world-wide facilities of this institution are now brought directly to 
the business centers of the five boroughs of Greater New York 
through 29 offices strategically located and completely equipped. 
With far greater scope, with facilities greatiy augmented, with 
services enlarged and enhanced and with a historic background of 
116 years, THE BANK OF AMERICA is now, more than ever, one of 
AMERICA’S leading banks. 
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NEW YORK 
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SHOULD THE BANK OR TRUST COMPANY 
COEXECUTORSHIPS? 


EXPERIENCE DEMONSTRATES THAT HANDICAPS OUTWEIGH ADVANTAGES 


A. L. GRUTIZE 
Secretary and Trust Officer, Title and Trust Company, Portland, O-egoa 








URGE 


(i.pirorR’s NoTE: While it may seem premature for corporate fiduciaries to take a defi- 
nite stand against the appointment of coerecutorships and cotrusteeships, the time seems 
not far distant when enlightened testators will prefer to give trust companies and banks, 
as fiduciaries, an untrammeled hand in actual administration of estates or trusts. While 
there may be instances, particularly in connection with large estates or where “going 
business” is involved, where the personal element is valuable, the general experience has 
been that sole appointment of corporate fiduciaries works to the best advantage of bene- 
ficiaries and in fulfilling the wishes of the testator. Among Canadian trust companies, 
for example, the general practice is to discourage coexecutorships and cotrusteeships. 
The subject is discussed from a practical standpoint by Mr. Grutze in his paper which 
was presented at the recent joint Washington-Oregon Trust Conference.) 


ilk. first answer to the question, “Should 

the bank urge coexecutorship?”’ is 
“No.” There are, however, exceptions 

to all rules and there are sometimes factors 
to be considered that would reverse the first 
answer. In discussing this question, the 
subject is broadened to include a cotrustee. 
The theory of appointing coexecutors and 


tors who are of the belief that the corporate 
trustee is devoid of a soul. By appointing 
an individual coexecutor in association with 
a corporate fiduciary they seek to preserve 
the human equation and at the same time 
protect their estates with the three great 
advantages of the corporate executor and 
trustee, which are: 


testamentary cotrustees precedes the modern First: 
trust Company and was in fact a forerunner 

of the trust company. It was an attempt 

to insure the execution of the terms of the 

will by someone selected by the testator and 

it was an acknowledgment of the mortality 

of the individual. In some cases the testa- 

tor went so far as to attempt to insure per- 

petual management of his estate. 

The will of Captain Robert Richard Ran- 
dall, executed in New York in 1801, the 
drafting of which is credited to Alexander 
Hamilton and Governor Dickinson, is an 
example. This will went so far as to provide 
for incorporating the estate, which was in 
fact actually done, and is the first instance 
of the corporate trustee of which there is 
a record. 


Financial Responsibility ; 


Outgrowth of Early Custom 

It was the custom in our early history to 
appoint friends or business partners as ex- 
ecutors and trustees under wills, especially 
by the owners of the larger estates. This 
custom gradually changed over to including 
the wife of the testator with the thought 
that she would become more familiar with 
business affairs. The trust company has 
Solved the problem of the mortality of the 
individual, or rather individuals, as execu- 


i ALBERT L. GRUTZE 
tors and trustees but there are many testa 
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Second: Assured Existence; 
Third: Experienced and Prompt Service. 


Handicaps of Coexecutor and Trusteeship 

In appointing a coexecutor or trustee, the 
testator is protected on the first two advan- 
tages, but not on the third. Let us first 
consider the appointment of a widow to act 
with the trust company. She first has to be 
educated to a great extent in business in 
most instances. In educating her we also 
frequently have to educate many of her well 
wishing advisers and friends, who are more 
than kind in giving advice. There is the 
problem of the adviser-promoter with the 
large profit securities for sale, who is a 
source of discord. 

Next consider the friend. 
take the active interest in the estate which 
the testator expected? In some instances he 
will, but in the majority of cases he has the 
problems of his own affairs to solve. 

Then there is the near relative, or 
friend of the family. The trust 
immediately faces the problem of 
or not 


Is he going to 


the 
company 
whether 
its coexecutor and cotrustee is going 
to be independent in his or her sympathies. 
The motives of the coexecutor and cotrustee 
may be the best in the world, but his actions 
are frequently influenced by bias and preju 
dices. 

The partner or 
testator is frequently appointed 
and cotrustee. At first thought, it would 
seem to insure for the benefit of the estate 
a close personal knowledge of the affairs of 
the testator, but there is also the danger of 
sucha coexecutor and cotrustee looking 
after his own interests to the detriment of 
the estate. The trust company is handi- 
capped from the start in pursuing an un- 
biased and independent course in managing 
a business or realizing on it for the best 
interests of the estate. 


business manager of the 


coexecutor 


Injecting Elements of Personal Profit 

In addition to the foregoing objections to 
the appointment of coexecutors and cotrus- 
tees there is the human element of the in 
dividual working toward greater personal 
profit. In one case I have come in contact 
with, the estate consisted largely of vacant 
real estate. The testator’s widow was named 
coexecutrix and every time the corporate 
executor found a purchaser for any of the 
real estate she absolutely refused to join 
in the unless she personally received 
some of the proceeds. There was never any 
question as to the selling price, and no sale 
was ever submitted for less than the 
praised value. 

In another case there are some unsecured 
notes in the estate and the payor lives in 


sale 


av- 
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another state. The corporate executor de- 
sires to turn the notes oyer to a responsible 
law firm in the city of the payor’s residence 
for collection, but the widow absolutely re- 
fuses to consent to this unless the corporate 
executor guarantees full payment of the notes 
with interest and without expense to the 
estate. My understanding is that if arrange- 
ments can be made to her allow- 
ance she might consent to having collection 
of the notes enforced. 

There is an estate in the Pacific Northwest 
which held a 


increase 


block of stock in a large mer- 
chandise concern located in another 
than that in which the trustees are located, 
The stock has not paid dividends for years 
and there was a prospective sale of the stock 
to a national chain store organization. Ne- 
gotiations to purchase the stock were started 
with the individual cotrustee who 
former business partner of the 
The corporate trustee was not advised of 
these negotiations until after the individual 
trustee had refused a fair offer for the 
stock. Another offer to purchase the stock 
was made shortly afterwards to the 
porate trustee, and upon investigation it was 
evident that the offer really Game from the 
individual trustee through a dummy. 

An old friend of the family was named 
coexecutor with a trust company in a 
recently filed in Oregon. The principal ae 
tivities of the trust company in handling 
this estate so far have been to marshal the 
assets of the The individual 
tor holding some of the estate 
property under his control and the question 
arises as to whether the trust company has 
any greater rights to possession than the 
individual executor. 


city 


Was the 


deceased. 


cor- 


will 


estate. execu 


insists on 


Increases Burdens of Corporate Fiduciary 


We could all no 
along the line of those I 
Fortunately, we can 
that are the opposite. The banks and trust 
companies must remember, however, that 
when they accept appointments as coexecu- 
tor and cotrustee that they enter into a 
partnership with individuals under terms dic- 
tated by someone else and their partners 
are generally people of little or no experi- 
ence in estate management and in most Cases 
of limited business experience. 


doubt recite many 
have mentioned. 


recite some 


cases 


also 


Cases 


When an individual is appointed coexecu- 
tor and cotrustee it generally doubles thie 
actual work involved in the management of 
the estate. His or her signature has to be 
obtained on practically all documents and 
this cannot always be obtained promptly. 
The greatest fault, however, is that the in- 
dividual may be absent on a long trip or 
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not available to agree on the sale of real 
estate or securities when immediate accept- 
ance is imperative. Promptness in the ac- 
ceptance or rejection of an offer to sell es- 
tate assets very often means a large profit 
to an estate. 


Comments from Trust Officers 

In obtaining the attitude of other trust 
companies on this subject, I will quote from 
a letter I received last week from a trust 
officer of one of the old California com- 
panies: “From my point of view, as well as 
experience, a bank should not urge a_ co- 
executorship, but on the contrary, it shoull 
discourage such appointments provided that 
in doing so, it does not create a selfish im- 
pression or run the risk of not being named 
executor. The bank should take this atti- 
tude, not because of any desire on its part 
to acquire any undue advantage or 
but rather to enable it 
of an estate 


control, 
to handle the affairs 
more economically, efficiently 
and expeditiously, for, based on my experi- 
ence, I have found that most cCoexecutors are 
more of a hindrance than a help in the ad- 
ministration of an estate.” 

Another trust officer in Los Angeles writes : 
“So far as I am concerned as a_ practical 
matter I am very much opposed to coexecu- 
tors. It has always seemed to me that if a 
person wanted or needed the independent 
action of a reliable trust Company that the 
trust company should be named as sole ex- 
ecutor and the full responsibility of the mat- 
ter placed upon them. 
coexecutorships and 


We are discouraging 
joint trusteeships just 
as uch as possible, and even in some cases 
are refusing to act.” 

One of the largest banks in the Northwest 
is adopting the policy of absolutely refusing 
to quality as a coexecutor unless they have 
complete charge of everything in the man- 
agement of the estate. The company with 
which IT am associated has given this subject 
considerable thought and for the 
years has eliminated any 
gesting the appointment of 
cotrustees, 


past four 
advertising sug- 
coexecutors or 


Fees and Legal Liabilities 

\nother phase of this question is the fees. 
The trust company or bank accepting a co- 
executorship should have an agreement on 
the fees. Although we cannot always. ar- 
range it, the best place to do this is in the 
Will itself, and my opinion is that the will 
should provide that the full statutory fee be 
puid to the corporate executor and special 
provision be made for compensating the indi- 
Vidual executor. If the trust companies 
accept Many coexecutorship appointments on 
a’ split fee basis they are going to load their 


DIRECTORS 
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THROUGHOUT 
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THE PLAINFIELD 
TRUST COMPANY 
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trust departments with unprofitable business. 

I have purposely omitted reference to the 
legal liabilities of the trust company or 
bank for the acts of Commission and omis- 
sion of their coexecutors, as I presume that 
most of us are familiar with these liabili- 
ties. It cannot be too deeply impressed upon 
all of us that these liabilities might prove 
very expensive, more so from the fact of the 
unfamiliarity of the individual with require- 
ments of the laws. Considering the liabili- 
ties involved and the lack of business ex- 
perience of the average individual coexecu- 
tor and cotrustee it would not be surprising 
to see trust companies and banks refuse to 
quality as coexecutor and cotrustee in more 
cases than they do qualify. It is up to the 
trust companies and banks to make their 
service so perfect that testators will not con- 
sider a coexecutor and cotrustee. 

As a rule the bank or trust company 
should not urge coexecutorship but there 
may be some occasions where it is advisable. 
In my experience I have come in contact 
with only one case where I would urge the 
appointment of a coexecutor. The banks 
and trust companies will be far better off 
to discourage the practice and they will even. 
tually be more than compensated for the 
business they lose by the business received 
on a more satisfactory basis. 
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Inheritance Tax Attorneys, Associated 


Counsel specializing in Inheritance Tax Law, whose services in 
their respective States are available particularly to corporate 
fiduciaries throughout the country. 


Aa A A 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Chairman, Joseph F. McCloy, 117 Liberty Street, New York, N. Y. 
Secretary, T. G. Thompson, Union Trust Building, Cleveland, Ohio 
Treasurer, John L. McMaster, 27 Cedar Street, New York, N. Y. 
Julian D. Dusenbury, Greenville, So. Carolina 
Ralph3W. Smith, Hellman Bank Building, Los Angeles, Calif. 


MEMBERS 


Home Insurance Building Little Rock, Ark. 
Ralph W. Smith Hellman Bank Building Los Angeles, Cal. 
Inheritance Tax Attorney for California, 1921-1925. 
William E. Kleinsorge People’s Bank Building 
Colorado Richard F. Ryan Equitable Building 
Connecticut George Cutler 18 Asylum Street Hartford, Conn. 
Delaware Charles C. Keedy DuPont Building....... psehewkaa¥eskes on . Wilmington, Del. 
John L. McMaster 27 Cedar Street New York City 
Bank of Biscayne Building Miami, Fla. 
Hurt Building Atlanta, Ga. 
Frank E. Chalfant Empire Building Boise, Idaho 
R. Allan Stephens First National Bank Building Springfield, Ill. 
Merlin M. Dunbar Union Trust Building Indianapolis, Ind. 
B. J. Powers Insurance Exchange Building Des Moines, Iowa 
™ (Havner, Flick & Powers) 
Henry H. Asher Lawrence National Bank Building 
ge Commerce Building 
Kentucky James P. Helm, Jr Inter-Southern Building 
Louisiana Edward Rightor Canal Bank Building 
Maine...........Clement R. Robinson 85 Exchange Street 
Maryland Henry W. Schultheis Munsey Building 
Massachusetts...Robert C. McKay 80 Federal Street 
Michigan Arthur J. Lacy Buhl Building 
Minnesota ee 
Mississippi Green, Green & Potter Merchants Bank Building 
Missouri Robert A. Roessel Federal Commerce Trust Building St. Louis, Mo. 
(Roessel & Minton) 
Montana Frank Woody Granite Block Helena, Mont. 
Nebraska Lee Ross Newkirk Omaha National Bank Building......... ...Omaha, Neb. 
Price and Hawkins Washoe County Bank Building 
New Hampshire.Allan M. Wilson Amoskeag Bank Building 
New Jersey Ellis L. Pierson Broad Street National Bank Building Trenton, N. J. 
New Mexico Ralph W. Smith Hellman Bank Building Los Angeles, Cal. 
(Joseph F. McCloy 117 Liberty Street New York City 
\ John L. McMaster 27 Cedar Street ....New York City 
North Carolina..Albert Lyman Cox 5 Exchange Place... Raleigh, N. C. 
North Dakota...B. G. Tenneson Fargo, N. D. 
(Pierce, Tenneson, Cupler & Stambaugh) 
T. G. Thompson Union Trust Building Cleveland, Ohio 
Oklahoma rE On Ge ee eee maw bins dbo 66.6656 00 :bobe.oor'e ..McAlester, Okla. 
Oregon SE coup cane cals wee.ese een .-Portland, Ore. 
Pennsylvania....S. Leo Ruslander Farmers Bank Building Pittsburgh, Pa. 
a en bien ....Harrisburg, Pa. 
Rhode Island....Colin MacR. Makepeace Hospital Trust Building........ ee rreey Providence, R. I. 
(Tillinghast & Collins) 
South Carolina..Julian D. Dusenbury Palmetto Building.........c.cccece eet. Greenville, S. C. 
South Dakota...Cherry & Davenport Boyce-Greeley Building Sioux Falls, S. D. 
Tennessee F. E. Hagler First National Bank Building Memphis, Tenn. 


Salt Lake City, Utah 
Erwin M. Harvey Montpelier, Vt. 


Virginia Jos. M. Hurt, Jr. State-Planters Building Richmond, Va. 
Washington George G. Hannan L. C. Smith Building Seattle, Wash. 
West Virginia...T. Brooke Price Kanawha Banking & Trust Co. Building, Charleston, W. Va. 
(Price, Smith Spilman & Clay) E 
Wisconsin Sanborn, Blake & Aberg.....Gay Building Madison, Wis. 
Wyoming........W. E. Mullen Hynds Building 


Sacramento, Cal. 
Denver, Colo. 


Lawrence, Kansas 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Louisville, Ky. 
New Orleans, La. 
Portland, Maine 
Baltimore, Md. 
Boston, Mass. 
Detroit, Mich. 


Reno, Nev. 
Manchester, N. H. 


Cheyenne, Wyo. 
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LIABILITY ASSUMED BY TRUSTEE IN PLACING INSUR- 
ANCE ON TRUST PROPERTY WITH MUTUAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


ESSENTIAL DIFFERENCES BETWEEN CLASSES OF INSURANCE 


E. J. REILLY, JR. 
Trust Officer, National Bank of New Jersey, New Brunswick, N. J. 


TRUST 


very 


company recently raised a 
interesting question involving 

the liabilities assumed by a trustee 
when, in the authority 
in the trust instrument, it places insurance 
on trust property with mutual insurance 
companies where liability to assessment ex- 
ists. In the event of 


absence of specific 


such will 
it be compelled to make good the difference 
between the actual cost of the coverage and 
the likely cost of the insurance had it been 
placed with a 
in the first 


assessment 


non-assessing stock company 
instance ? 

The case hooks do not reveal any instances 
in which the specific question has been 
passed upon so that there is apparently no 
law on the subject at the present moment. 
A consideration of the following factors, 
however, should enable us to reach a 
factory determination : 


satis- 


(1) The trustee’s duty to insure. 
(2) The essential differences between the 
classes of Gompanies considered. 
comparison of the protection af- 
forded. 

Perry, the outstanding authority on the 
law of trusts states merely that a trustee 
would probably be justified in insuring trust 
property and Beach that it is a well 
established rule that a trustee may insure 
to the full value of the property on his own 
responsibility. Neither says that it is the 
trustee’s duty to insure and the Supreme 
Court of the United States in Jnsurance 
Company vs. Chase (5 Wall 5138-1866) stated 
that in the absence of express direction, 
there is no obligation on the part of the 
trustee to insure at all. More recent cases 
in several jurisdictions have modified this 
rule by requiring insurance and in at least 
ohne case a trustee was held liable for loss 
upon his failure to insure buildings even 
though the testator had never insured them 
in his own lifetime-—(In re Ramsey's Es- 
tute, 66 Atl. 410.) 


(3) A 


says 


Duty of Trustee to Obtain Insurance 
Protection 

Modern business practice in all walks of 
life dictates the prudence of insuring risks 
as an element of business which the 
reasonably prudent business man using due 
care in the discharge of his duties will not 
fail to provide for. The business man who 
does not insure his reasonable insurable 
risks is the rare exception and courts dis- 
aster. He typifies a gradually disappearing 
minority. A trustee is required to use the 
same degree of care and diligence in the 
management of the trust as would be used 
by a man of ordinary prudence and skill in 
the management of his own affairs. He is 
not absolutely bound by the results of his 
actions except when departing from the line 
of duty or failing to exercise due diligence. 
Accordingly, there is little question today 
concerning his duty to insure. It exists in 
fact and law and any will entail 
nbsolute liability. 


good 


deviation 


Fire insurance today is written by com- 


panies or societies which essentially 
into one of the following major classes. 

(1) Reciproeal. 

Mutual—assessment. 

Mutual—stated premium 
ing. 

Stock companies 
non-assessing. 

In this inquiry we are not concerned with 
the last two classes which concededly are 
proper for trust insurance. 

A reciprocal insurance society or associa- 
tion is a group of individuals or companies 
which enter to a compact to act as insurers 
of each other’s property. If one of them 
suffers a loss the other members contribute 
equal sums sufficient to absorb that loss. 
Usually such groups consist of a number of 
farmers in a given locality who are known 
to each other or manufacturers in the same 
or a similar line of business where the na- 


fall 


non-assess- 


stated premium, 
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ture of the risk is the same for all parties 
to the compact. Clearly, a trustee is not 
justified in joining such a group because it 
has no authority to act as an underwriter 
for the risks of others. If it places the 
trust assets in jeopardy through assuming 
such a contract it would be held liable. 


Operation of Mutual Insurance Companies 

In the case of mutual companies operat- 
ing on a partial premium with the right te 
assess with or without limitation, it would 
seem that the facts should govern each Gase. 
There are many mutual companies operating 
on an assessment basis which have built up 
large through conservative manage- 
ment and which, from the standpoint of abil- 
ity to pay risks assumed are in a more 
solvent condition than many of the leading 
stock insurance companies. On the other 
hand, some are very weak and not intelli- 
gently managed. The ten largest American 
stock fire insurance companies show an ag- 
gregate ratio of one dollar in assets to every 
$100 of insurance risk written. There are 
many mutual insurance companies which 
have twice as great a ratio of assets to risks. 
The stock company does not always limit 
the amount of risk it will assume in a given 
city block. The mutual company often does. 
The stock company pays a substantial com- 


assets 


mission to get business while the 
not. There are mutual 
which, while having the legal right to as. 
can show an unbroken record of no 
assessment in 100 years of doing business, 

The question resolves itself down to one 
of selection of insuring media. If the mu- 
tual company under consideration shows a 
satisfactory business record for payment of 
losses, is in sound financial condition, under 
skilled management and has succeeded in 
holding its losses within the small deposit 
premium, the while building up substantial 
and underwriting 
seems quite likely that a man of ordinary 
prudence and skill in the management of his 
own affairs would be justified in selecting 
it as his insurance carrier. Under such 
circumstances, even though a legal liability 
to assessment exists, a trustee charged to 
use the same degree of care and diligence 
would seem fully justified in following the 
same and would not be held liable 
for any subsequent assessment levied. 


mutual 
does companies 


Sess, 


assets, selected risks, it 


course 


Validity of Trustee Payments of Assessments 

The closest approach to a court ruling on 
the yalidity of trustee payments of 
ments in mutual insurance or benefit 
ciations occurred in Worse vs. Morrell (So 
Maine SO-1889). Here certain real 
and personality having an aggregate value 
of $3,535 was left in trust for the 
two children of the testator. The real es- 
tate constituted the major part of the as- 
sets. Among the personalty claim 
held by the testator as assignee of two 
members still living. in the Citizen’s Mu 
tual Relief Society of Portland. The trus 
tee had paid $20S in assessments on the 
claims since the testator’s death. The larg- 
est sum realizable in the event of the death 
of both members was $1,800. The Dill re- 
cited that the estate was encumbered with 
the burden of paying such assessments as 
the society lays, from time to time, and 
asked the court to determine the expediency 
of making a change in the investments 1b) 
selling or disposing of them as the court 
deemed wise. In denying the 
court said in part: 

“As to the advisability of continuing the 
payments necessary to any benefit, 
arising from a relief society upon the death 
of members, to which the testator had ac- 
quired a right, the court considers that the 
trustee should decide having in mind all 
of the circumstances of the case, and any 
decision made by him in faith shall 
be conclusive.” 

The same rule applied to trustees placing 
insurance with mutual companies would 
seem to be sound law. 


DLSSESS- 


asso- 
estate 


care of 
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secure 


good 





















(Eprror’s Notre: While knowledge of law and technique are essential in the success- 


RULE OF COMMON SENSE APPLIED TO ADMINISTRA- 
TION OF TRUSTS 


RELATIONS WITH COURTS AND BENEFICIARIES 


ALEXANDER P. REED 
Vice-president and Trust Officer, The Fidelity Title and Trust Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





ful conduct of trust department business, there is the human element which constitutes 
a big and sometimes a decisive factor in attracting fiduciary appointments. Mr. Reed in 
his address before the Trust Company Section of the Pennsylvania Bankers Association, 


stresses contact with the courts and with 
his paper.) 


S all executor, administrator, guard- 

ian and trustee accounts must come 

up for audit before the Orphans’ 
Court, the trust officer should become = ac- 
quainted with the judges of that court; by 
his work and action command their respect 
and confidence. A trust officer is really an 
ofticer of that court and should discuss fully 
with the judges the problems which con- 
front him, never making a statement nor 
filing an account which cannot be scrutinized 
by the court, nor cancealing from the court 
wy material fact in the administration of an 
estate. Once the trust officer loses the con- 
fidence of the court he is of little value to 
his company. 

The laws of Pennsylvania limit the in- 
vestment of trust funds to first mortgages 
and bonds of the United States Government, 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, or any 
subdivision thereof. These are good invest- 
ments when they can be obtained. However, 
they offer little or no chance of appreciation 
in value. 


Discussion as to Common Stocks as Trust 
Investments 

Dr. Irving Fisher of Yale, Dr. Smith of 
Princeton, and several other economists have 
criticized trustees for not increasing the as- 
sets of an estate by investing in common 
stocks. The answer to this is that the trus- 
tees’ duty is not to speculate with the funds 
of an estate, but to conserve the principal 
and pay a reasonable income to the life ten- 
ant. It is a different problem from that 
Which confronts the average business man. 
Those common stocks which offer the great- 
est opportunity for appreciation, yield but a 
small return, and those common stocks which 
Yield a large return usually offer little in 
the way of appreciation in value. The trus- 





beneficiaries, Following is the substance of 


tee must maintain the principal for the re- 
maindermen and must obtain a reasonable 
income for the life tenant. 

We have often heard the criticism of trust 
companies—"My uncle had an estate invest- 
ed in Westinghouse Electric or United Gas 
Improvement and the trust company sold 
these good stocks and put the money in 
mortgages.” The chances are that the trust 
company had no alternative. The trust com- 
pany had been appointed by the court, or 
the instrument appointing it had failed to 
give it the power to invest in other than legal 
investments. It was, therefore, mandatory 
that these good securities be sold. 

Of course, a testator in his will, or a donor 
under a trust agreement, can give the trus- 
tee power to invest in other than legal invest- 
ments. With this broadened power the trus- 
tee can accept and retain, at its discretion, 
the investments of which the testator died 
possessed and then in the reinvestment of 
the funds of the estate can buy bonds and 
stocks of conservative industries, railroads 
and public utilities. 


Analysis and Review of Trust Securities 

Ten years ago many of the trust companies 
of Pennsylvania could be justly criticized for 
failing to give proper and intelligent care to 
the securities which were entrusted to them. 
However, during the past decade most of 
the trust companies have established statis- 
tical departments where the securities are 
being constantly reviewed and analyzed. The 
financial statements of the companies are be- 
ing studied and compared; representatives 
attend stockholders’ meetings, interview di- 
rectors and secure the latest information per- 
taining to the corporation in which they hold 
stock. Often it becomes necessary to actu- 
ally take over and manage the business of 
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the deceased, whether he edited a newspaper, 
managed a theater, hotel or coal mine. 

One trust company in Philadelphia which 
five years ago employed three men in its se- 
curities department, today has twenty-two 
men. This shows the kind of service that 
the modern trust company is giving to its 
trust customers. With such a service a tes- 
tator, or contemplating the establish- 
ment of a trust, need not hesitate to give to 
he trustee this full power and broad dis- 
cretion. 


one 


Broader Powers Desirable for Trust 
Companies 

New York recently enlarged the list of se- 
curities which are legal for trust funds. With 
the growth of the trust idea and the devel- 
opment of the modern trust company, I am 
of the opinion Pennsylvania could safely 
amend its constitution so as to enlarge the 
powers of trustees. 

I recall the estate of a man who left ap- 
proximately $1,000,000 invested in the stock 
industrial concern. The estate was 
to be divided equally between the man’s wife 
and his minor son. The trust company, ap- 
pointed guardian of the minor son, had no 
power to retain other than legal investments, 
and was compelled to sell the stock at the 
then market value. Fortunately, arrange- 
ments were made so that the widow could 
take over this stock by pledging all the stock 
as collateral for a loan. Within five years 
the dividend on the stock had paid off the 
loan. Had the testator given the guardian 
the power to retain other than legal invest- 
ments, the estate of the son would have been 
many millions when he attained his majority, 
instead of $500,000, 

Of course, under certain conditions the 
trust company can procure an agreement of 
indemnification from the parties in interest. 
In other words, where the will gives the 
trustee no power to invest in other than legal 
investments and the estate is well invested, 
the trustee can procure from the life tenant 
and the remaindermen an agreement permit- 
ting it to hold the stocks and bonds which 
all agree are desirable investments. 

I know of several estates where trust com- 
panies have taken over from the executor 
accounts certain investments which they did 
not wish to sell in a depressed market con- 
dition, believing that the market price would 
improve. The market did not improve and 
the stocks declined further. Finally, the 
trustees were surcharged. 

A trust company once came into possession 
of a racing stable. The testator died in De- 
cember and the question presented to it was 


of one 
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whether it should sell the horses at once 0) 
secure a manager and sell them in the spring 
at some race track. With the approval of 
the family it adopted the latter course and 
not only made money by racing the horses, 
but obtained much better prices for them 
than if they had been sold in the winter. 
This estate almost demoralized the entire 
force of the trust company, as every officer 
and employee felt it incumbent upon him to 
attend the races in Baltimore. 


Relations Between Trust Officer and 
Beneficiaries 

Too great emphasis cannot be placed upon 
the pleasant relations existing between the 
trust officers and the beneficiaries of trusts 
coming under their supervision. Many per 
sons approach the trust company with trepi- 
dation, believing it to be a big soulless cor- 
poration. However, after several meetings 
they find the trust officer to be a very human 
individual, married, and, having children of 
his own, he appreciates the problems which 
confront the widow and the children 
mitted to his care. 


colm- 


After a man dies the executor or adminis- 
trator should not pay out any funds until 
ordered to do so by the court. Of course, 
there is a widow’s exemption of $500 which 
can be claimed at once. However, no other 
payments are supposed to be made. An ex- 
perienced trust officer can, after making a 
proper inquiry, find out the size of the es- 
tate, the business in which the deceased was 
engaged and his method of paying bills and 
determine the solvency of the estate. Hav- 
ing once determined this, there is no reason 
why he should not advance to the distribu- 
tees so much as may be necessary for their 
maintenance and support. I don’t recom- 
mend this as a general rule; however, some- 
times I find that by exercising good common 
sense one can break this rule and make many 
friends, without exposing the trust company 
to any loss. Any large distribution for other 


than living expenses is to be frowned upon. 


Accounts of Minors 

In handling the accounts of minors, a 
guardian is not supposed to make any pay- 
ments without an order of court. However, 
when a child has no father or mother, who 
are primarily liable for the support of their 
children, a trust officer may use discretion 
in the handling of such accounts and advance 
any part or all of the income for the pur- 
chase of necessaries for the minor. Pay- 
ments from principal, however, should not be 
made unless the trust officer is confident such 
payments would be approved by the court. 
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Rather than advance money to the minors to 
purchase clothing or necessaries, a good plan 
is to have the bills sent to the trust com- 
pany for payment. The guardian account 
will then show the money was not paid to 
the child or the guardian of its person, but 
actually expended cor necessaries. Some trust 
companies have order blanks on various mer- 
chants, Which they deliver to their wards 
from time to time, which when honored by 
the merchants will permit the minor to re- 
ceive clothing and other necessaries. 

Almost every court will agree that doctor 
bills, dentist bills and school bills be paid. 
It is far better that the growing boy or girl 
be kept physically fit and educated, even to 
the exhaustion of their funds, than to be 
denied these things in order that the princi- 
pal sum can be handed over to them when 
they have attained the age of twenty-one 
years. Any large payments, however, should 
receive the approval of the Orphans’ Court. 

In Allegheny County the court now insists 
that a guardian shall not send a boy or girl 
to school or college without its approval, and 
before granting this approval the court 
Wishes to know the grades which the minor 
had during the previous year. 

There is another class of cases which of- 
fers opportunity for the exercise of common 
sense. I refer to those wills where the trus- 
tee is authorized to expend so much of the 
income and principal as may be necessary for 
the comfortable support, maintenance and 
education of certain beneficiaries. As most 
of the insurance trust agreements, which are 
so popular now, have such a provision in 
them, this opportunity to exercise discretion 
will arise more frequently. 

Back of every estate there is a human in- 
terest story which the trust officer can read- 
ily learn by a few leading questions. No 
doubt most of the trust officers have had sim- 
ilar experiences to those which I have re- 
cited to you this morning. At the present 
time I have fourteen boys and girls in school 
or college who have no father or mother. I 
buy their clothes, select their schools, see 
they are physically fit, write to them and 
get their reports—all of which gives me great 
pleasure. 





Permit me to say to younger men in trust 
work—this sympathetic interest and personal 
assistance which you give to the widows, or- 
phans and other dependent beneficiaries en- 
trusted to your care, not only reflects credit 
on your institution, but affords a certain 
pleasure and gives you a sense of feeling 
that you are really serving your fellow men. 
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DO YOUR CHECKS 
LOOK LIKE YOUR BANK? 


Wherever men deal in money 
National Safety Paper is recognized 
as standard in quality. You can tell 
it by its characteristic wavy line. 
Checks made on it reflect instantly 
the sound financial standing of the 
bank on which they are drawn. 

60 per cent of the banks of New 
York, Boston, Philadelphia, Detroit, 
Cleveland, Chicago, St. Louis and 
San Francisco use National Safety 
Paper. Thousands of the better type 
of small banks use it. It is safe as 
paper can be—and substantial, digni- 
fied and distinctive. George La Monte 


& Son, 61 Broadway, New York. 


LA MONTE 


NATIONAL SAFETY PAPER 
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Bill of Lading Bank 


in 


America’s Freight Center 


UNION TRUST 
COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


RESOURCES MORE THAN $109,000,000 

















AN IDEAL WORKABLE PROGRAM OF TRUST 
ADVERTISING AND SALESMANSHIP 


CLOTHING THE MESSAGE IN PLAIN ENGLISH 


FRED W. ELLSWORTH 
Vice-President, Hibernia Bank and Trust Company, New Orleans 


(Epiror’s Nore: Jr. Ellsworth is 


discussing the subject at the recent First 


nooga, 


never didactic and always refreshing and to the 
point in his comments on trust advertising and solicitation. He was in his best 
Southern 
Particularly interesting, as visualizing the wnexrplored area for cultivation of 


vein in 
Trust Conference, held at Chatta- 


new trust business, is his summary of the relative number of actual clientele in the trust 


department as compared with other departments of a modern bank, 


He presents a con- 


cise and tested program embracing effective advertising and the right kind of solicitation 


for trust department business.) 


and 
efforts for ob- 
efforts for obtaining trust busi- 
must remember that the audience 
of potential prospects is exceedingly limited 
in comparison with the actual and prospec- 
tive clientele of the other departments of the 
bank, 


For example, 


effective 
new 


N considering 
any other 
taining 


hess, one 


advertising, 
business 


representative banks in a 
widely separated cities recently 
me figures covering the number 
their various departments, 
and the average for all these banks indicates 
that out of every thousand customers, 108 
patronize the commercial department, 670 
the savings department, 60 the safe deposit 
department, 150 the bond department, and 
only 20 the trust department. Thus, in ar- 
ranging plans for building trust business, 
obviously the same widespread methods that 
are usually employed in going after commer- 
Cial accounts. or savings accounts not only 
are not but are really foolishly 
extravagant. 


half-dozen 
reported to 
of customers in 


necessary, 


Direct Contact Preferable 

If but two per cent of all bank prospects 
are possible customers of the trust depart- 
ment, the logical and economical means of 
reaching them is by the use of the rifle rather 
than by the shotgun. In other words, direct 
coutact it seems to me is preferable to gen- 
eral publicity, although the latter undoubt- 
edly has its place. Direct contact of course 
would mean the use of personal letters, di- 
rect-by-mail circulars and booklets, and in- 
tensive but most judicious personal solicita- 
tion. Many of our successful trust com- 
pinies use continuous newspaper advertising, 
Which unquestionably produces results, but 


when one contemplates the exceedingly lim- 
ited field, the amount of waste circulation 
becomes obvious. 


Plain English in Trust Advertising Copy 
A word about the copy that 
much of our trust advertising. Isn’t it pos- 
sible that some of it instead of attracting 
customers actually scares them away? The 


appears in 


technical terms that we nonchalantly fire at 


FRED W. ELLSWORTH 


Vice-President Hibernia Bank & Trust Company 
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them are 
ciary,” 


little short of @riminal. “Fidu- 
for example. Probably not one per- 
son in five hundred has the slightest notion 
as to what it means, and I have actually 
known employees in trust departments who 
didn’t even know how to pronounce it. “Ex- 
ecutorship,” “nuncupative,” “administrator,” 
“testator,” “holographic” (had to look that 
up in the dictionary myself to find out how 
to spell it), “intestate,” “tutor,” “committee,” 
“custodian,” “testatrix,” “codicil,” ‘‘testa- 
mentary’—all of these are perfectly legiti- 
mate, and thoroughly familiar to the trained 
trust company man, but they are deep-dyed 
Greek to the man in the street whose busi- 
ness we are after. 

What we've got to do as far as possible is 
to translate this high-hat verbiage into plain 
English, and talk to our audiences in their 
language so that they can understand what 
we are driving at, otherwise they will con- 
tinue to refrain from using our services, with 
a consequent loss to themselves and to us. 

The service which the well-equipped and 
thoroughly experienced trust department is 
ready and anxious to give is so comprehen- 
sive, and so satisfying, and so surprisingly 
simple, and so unexpectedly invaluable, and 
so resourceful in the saving of time and 
worry and needless expense, and so condu- 
cive to peace of mind, and so intelligently 
and continuously helpful in assuming all the 
annoying details of one’s personal affairs, 
and withal so ridiculously inexpensive, that 
if we can ever get the message properly into 
the hearts and minds of the general public, 
we shall be literally overwhelmed with those 
seeking the service, and the paltry two per 
cent that now are enjoying our facilities will 
be multiplied to a respectable figure. 

The most intimate and sacred and confi- 
dential relationship in the business world is 
that which exists between the trust officer 
and his customer. It is comparable only te 
that between the physician and his patient, 
or the lawyer and his client, or the clergy- 
man and his parishioner. In order to get 
the maximum of service competently and 
intelligently administered, the customer nat- 
urally must give his banker “The truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so 
help me,” just as do the patient and the 
client and the parishioner. And when he 
has done that, he can be sure that his finan- 
cial affairs are going to be handled eco- 
nomically, efficiently, and with a wholesome 
precision that will make him wonder why he 
didn’t place his affairs in the hands of a 
trust company years before. 


Program of Trust Advertising and 
Salesmanship 


If I were asked to outline an ideal work- 
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able program of advertising and salesman- 
ship for the trust department, such a pro 
gram would look something like this: 

(a) Fiduciary banking is relatively new. 
The functions of the trust department are 
highly technical, and in most banking in 
stitutions are familiar in the main only to 
the officials of that department. <As a con- 
sequence, most bank officers in the other 
departments are unable intelligently to so- 
licit or obtain trust business. This situation 
ean be corrected by the organization of a 
study class, with a session, say, once a week, 
supervised by the trust officer, or one of his 
assistants, for the purpose of teaching the 
fundamentals of trust service to all the ex- 
ecutive officers of the bank. It is a human 
fact that most people prefer to do business 
with folks with whom they are personally 
acquainted, and this is particularly true 
with regard to business of so confidential a 
nature as that transacted in the trust de- 
partment. It is far more satistactory to 
both sides, therefore, when a customer can 
discuss his trust business with a personal 
friend, even though he happens to be active 
in some department other than that devoted 
to trust business. 

(b) Prepare a most carefully culled list 
of trust prospects, which should include the 
name of every potential customer in the city 
and vicinity, and should carry also as much 
intimate information as can be tactfully ob- 
tained regarding the prospect’s age, estate, 
income, immediate family and other legal 
heirs, life insurance, ete. 

(c) A weekly or bimonthly advertisement 
featuring briefly and in simple language some 
one feature of trust service, to be published 
in the local press, with a keyed request to 
send for booklet—this, of course for the pur- 
pose of establishing contact. 

(d) A four-page circular that carries, in 
more detail, the same message as the news- 
paper advertisement, to be sent to the full 
list of prospects coincident with the appear- 
ance of the advertisement in the newspapers. 

(e) A master booklet which will describe 
in minute detail all of the various facilities 
and services of the trust department, to be 
furnished to those who actually 
ask for additional information in response 
to either newspaper or direct advertising. 


prospects 


Assignment of Prospects 

(f) The name of each prospect who re- 
sponds to the advertising should be assigned 
to the particular officer, or director, of the 
bank who has the closest and most logical per- 
sonal contact with him, and this “salesman” 
should be charged with the responsibility of 
following up the inquiry until the business 


is obtained. This means that in some in 
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Authorized by Law to Act in Any Trust Capacity 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits over 
Two Million Dollars 


We do not transact a banking business 


CORRESPONDENCE ON LOCAL CONDITIONS 
CORDIALLY INVITED 






The Oldest and Largest 
Trust Company in 


HAWAII 


Established 1898 


APPROXIMATE VALUE OF 
REAL AND PERSONAL 
PROPERTY UNDER CON. 
TROL AND MANAGEMENT 
OVER $50,000,000.00. 





HAWAIIAN TRUST COMPANY, LIMITE 


stances the prospect will have to be “both- 
ered” at intervals perhaps for several years, 
for it is an unfortunate fact that our fellow 
human beings as a rule are inclined to post- 
pone this most important personal duty. It 
must be remembered also that in a majority 
of instanees the actual closing of an account 
probably will have to be handled by an offi- 
cial of the trust department so as to insure 
the completion of all details in a proper and 
accurate manner. 

(g) In going after corporate fiduciary 
business, exactly the same methods can be 
employed as are used in soliciting individual 
trusts, except that the officials of the bond 
department and the senior executives of the 
bank, as well as the more active directors, 
haturally will have the greater contact with 
prospective customers in this field. 

fe fe be 

W. J. Kommers, vice-president of the Old 
National Bank and Union Trust Company 
recently announced plans for the construc- 
tion of a modern five-story and basement 
fireproof ramp storage garage in the down- 
town section of Spokane, Wash., to relieve 
parking congestion. Associated in the enter: 
prise are the Old National Bank Building 


Company, the Paulsen estate and L. W. 
Hutton. 


HONOLULU, HAWAII 





IMPORTANT MERGER IN RICHMOND 

Consolidation of the American National 
Bank and the American Trust Company of 
Richmond, Va., under state charter as the 
American Bank and Trust Company, indi- 
cates that the tendency toward conversion 
from the national to the state system has 
not been appreciably halted by the recent 
McFadden amendments to the National Bank 
and Federal Reserve Acts. In announcing 
the recent merger the management of the 
American Bank and Trust Company of Rich- 
mond, states that at one time the word 
‘national’ carried some prestige, but that 
while this prestige is still considered of some 
importance in small interior communities, it 
is unnecessary to banks of large capital and 
resources because of experienced manage- 
ment and admission to Federal Reserve. 


Among the new banking laws recently 
enacted by the legislature of Virginia is a 
provision limiting the rate of interest paid 
on deposits to four per cent. Minimum capi- 
tal for new banks in smaller communities 
is raised from $15,000 to $25,000. 

The Maryland Trust Company of Balti- 
more has increased its resources 260 per cent 
in the last twelve years with earned surplus 
and undivided profits of nearly $900,000. 
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Four Unusual Safeguards 


No Loans to Our Officers or Directors 


Cleveland Trust executives would doubtless be 
classed as “preferred risks” as borrowers any- 
where, but they choose not to loan to themselves 
or one another, money that depositors have 
entrusted to them. 


Directors—who Direct 


Fifty-nine leaders of their several businesses and 
professions actually direct the policies of this 
bank by remarkably regular attendance at two 
meetings each week. 


Continuous Daily Audit 
Frequent audits are everywhere recognized as 
essential to sound management. The Cleveland 
Trust Company maintains a large force of audi- 
tors. who constantly check the bank’s transac- 
tions. Their reports go, not to the officers, bul 
to the board of directors. 


Joint Control of Assets 


Access to our vaults is controlled by two combi- 
nations, one of which is known only to the 
auditors, whose presence is therefore necessary 
together with an authorized bank employee 
when access is had to securities or reserve cash. 


Che 
Cleveland 
Crust Company 


RESOURCES OVER $240,000,000.00 


Bankers to Bankers as well as Individuals 








THE SOUTH AS A FERTILE AND UNTILLED FIELD 
FOR TRUST SERVICE 


ILLUMINATING STATISTICS SHOW NEED OF “WILL CONSCIOUSNESS” 


GILBERT T. STEPHENSON 
Vice-President, Wachovia Bank and Trust Company, Raleigh, North Carolina 


(Epiror’s Nore: An address which struck a most timely and direct note at the recent 
First Southern Trust Conference was that delivered by Mr. Stephenson which contained 
some remarkable statistics as to number of adults who died in North Carolina in 1927, 
the proportion who left wills and the disclosure that of the 1,690 people who died and 
left wills only seventy-seven appointed a trust company or bank as executor or coexecutor. 
The conclusions drawn by Mr. Stephenson from this cross-section, was that the South as 
a whole is not yet “will conscious” and that the task is one which calls for quality of 
trust service as well as leadership and cooperative effort on the part of banks and trust 


companies. ) 


HEN one accepts an invitation to 

discuss a subject too big or too com- 

plex to be encompassed as a whole, 
his only recourse is to choose a component 
part of it that is fairly representative of 
the whole and try to encompass that. “Mak- 
ing the South Will-Conscious” is such a sub- 
ject. The South, stretching from the Poto- 
mac to the Rio Grande, is too big a terri- 
tory to treat as a unit; and information 
about will-consciousness in that vast area is 
too fragmentary to permit treatment with 
any degree of assurance. The risk of los- 
ing oneself in inconsequential generalities is 
too great to take. By choosing North Caro- 
lina as a fairly representative part of the 
South of whose will-consciousness reason- 
ably accurate information is available, one 
may hope to make some progress towards 
discovering and stimulating the will-con- 
sciousness of the South as a whole. At any 
rate that is the method of approach adopted 
for this address. 


Estates to Be Settled 

In North Carolina in 1927 approximately 
22.000 adults died, of whom 14,000 were 
white and 8,000 colored. Of the 22,000 who 
died 6,100 left estates that are being settled 
according to law and 15,900 either left no 
estates at all or estates too small to require 
formal settlement. If the same proportion 
obtains throughout the general population. 
74 adults out of every 100 leave estates too 
small to require the services of an executor 
or administrator. 

These figures are for the total adult popu- 
lation of the State, men and women, white 
and colored. We have no statistics of the 
respective number of men or women or white 


people or colored people, stated separately, 
who leave estates. We do know that the 
colored people constitute about one-fourth 
of the entire population and list for taxes 
about one-twenty-fifth of the property of the 
state. We know, furthermore, that in the 
case of men and women, the title to most of 
their property is in the husband however 
large a part the wife may have had in its 
accumulation. With over 95 per cent of the 
property owned by white people, are we not 
safe in estimating that the title to fully two- 
thirds of that 95 per cent is in white men? 
If so, only 50 white men out of every 100 
one meets—not to mention white women or 
colored people—will leave estates that will 
require the services of an executor or ad- 
ministrator. 

Or one may state the same facts in num- 
bers rather than percentages. There are 
approximately 300,000 white men and 100,000 
colored men in the state subject to poll tax. 
Of these about 150,000 white men and 15,000 
colored men have estates to be settled. Let 
us say that there are 35,000 women with 
estates in their own names. There are about 
200,000 people out of a population of about 
2,800,000 that have estates that will call for 
settlement -according to law. To the ques- 
tion, “Are there estates to be settled?’ the 
answer is, “Yes, there are 200,000 estates in 
North Carolina to be settled sooner or later 
at the rate of over 6,000 a year.” 


Wills Being Made 
Dismiss for the moment the 15,900 adults 
who died last year without estates and con- 
sider the 6,100 who died with estates. It 
would have been useless, of course, for any 
one of the 15,900 to have made a will; but 
every one of the 6,100 should have done so. 
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Of the 6,100 who died with estates, 1,690 
are being settled by executors and 4,410 by 
administrators. A few more than the 1,690 
may have left wills, in that some of the wills 
failed to name executors and in others the 
executors named failed to qualify and the 
court had to appoint administrators with 
the will annexed. The 4,410 may be slightly 
more than the number of estates without 
wills in that the courts have appointed some 
administrators to bring personal injury suits 
for the next of kin of decedents who had no 
estates other than claims for damages for 
wrongful death. 

If these figures, however, are substan- 
tially correct for the number of people with 
estates leaving wills and the number not 
leaving wills, the fact, stated in another way, 
is that twenty-six out of every one hundred 
people with estates have made wills and 
seventy-four have not. If there are 200,000 
people in the state with estates, 54,000 of 
them have made wills and 146,000 have not 
done so. There are 146,000 people with es- 
tates who have not yet shown any will- 
consciousness. 

To the “Are people making 
“Yes, about one in 


question, 
wills?” the answer is, 
four; there are nearly 150,000 people in 
North Carolina with estates who should 
make wills and have not yet done so.” 


Naming Trust Companies and Banks as 
Executors 


Of the 1,690 people who died last year 


leaving wills seventy-seven had named a 
trust company or bank as executor or Co- 
executor. About five people out of one hun- 
dred who made wills had named a corporate 
executor. If this ratio seems small, con- 
sider that there are about 800,000 individ- 
uals eligible under the law to serve as ex- 
ecutors to less than 600 trust companies and 
banks. Consider, too, that only a small num- 
ber of the 600 are actually seeking or even 
accepting appointments as executor. Of the 
ninety-three trust companies in the state 
only twenty-eight report a trust officer and 
twelve of the twenty-eight trust officers hold 
their trust officership in connection with an 
office—usually a cashiership—in the bank- 
ing department. As a matter of fact, one 
trust company received twenty-six per cent 
of all the appointments to executorships in 
1927. 


To the question, “Are the people naming 
trust companies and banks executors under 
their wills?’ the answer is, “Yes, in far 
greater proportion than the number of trust 
companies and banks bears to the total 
number eligible to serve as executor, and 
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the trust companies and banks that are 
actively engaged in trust business are re- 
ceiving a gratifying number of appoint- 
ments.” 


Probate Courts Appointing Trust Companies 
and Banks Administrators 

Of even more significance than the 
of people with estates naming trust com- 
panies and banks executors under their 
wills is that of probate courts appointing 
trust companies and banks administrators. 
In 1927 trust companies and banks were ap- 
pointed administrators for 136. estates, 
nearly twice aS many as the estates in which 
they qualified as executors. It must be 
noted, of course, that there are 136 adminis- 
tratorships for 4,410 estates without wills 
as compared with seventy-seven executor- 
ships for 1,690 estates with wills. All the 
same, these 136 appointments by the court 
are quite as significant as the seventy-seven 
appointments by the testators. The 136 
appointments to administratorships indicate 
that the probate courts are, themselves, dis- 
posed to name trust companies and banks 
to settle estates and also that the heirs and 
next of kin are disposed to use the services 
of trust companies and banks even when 
their ancestor failed to do so, for in nearly 
every case some individual who is qualified 
to serve as administrator must renounce his 
right to qualify before the court is at lib- 
erty to appoint a trust company or bank. 


fact 


This further fact is worthy of note: An 
appointment as executor under a_ will is 
made before, sometimes years before, the es- 
tate is ready for settlement; whereas, an 
appointment as administrator by the court 
is made only after the estate is ready for 
settlement. Analysis of the ages of 200 tes- 
tators that have named a certain Southern 
trust company. executor reveals that the 
average age of these testators is forty-four 
years, and the life expectancy of a persou 
aged forty-four years is twenty-five years. 
Some of the estates covered by these wills 
will be for settlement within a short while 
but the settlement of most of them will be 
postponed for several years. While the older 
trust companies alone are waiting for the 
maturity of the wills in which they were 
originally named executors, perhaps twenty- 
five years ago, the younger trust companies 
are sharing with them in appointments as 
administrators of estates that have lately 
matured. The popularity of corporate trust 
service is quite as much in evidence by 
court appointments to administratorships as 
by testamentary appointments to executor- 
ships. 
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Cost of Settlement of Estates by Trust 
Companies and Banks 

There is still abroad in the land the im- 
pression that the cost of settling an estate 
is high at best and that the cost of settle- 
ment by a trust company or bank is beyond 
the reach of any but the very wealthy. 
Somehow the impression persists, despite 
constant refutation, that it costs ten per 
cent to settle an estate, or, as it is usually 
expressed, five per cent each way—five per 
cent of the estate as it is received by the 
executor or administrator and five per cent 
again as it is disbursed in the payment of 
debts and distributed among the _ beneficia- 
ries. Many who would like to have their 
estates settled properly are deterred by the 
reputed cost of the service. 

Under the laws of North Carolina the 
clerk of the superior court, which is the 
probate court, is authorized and directed to 
allow an executor or administrator, whether 
an individual or a trust company or bank, 
a commission of not exceeding five per cent 
of the amount of receipts and expenditures 
after taking into consideration the trouble 
and time expended in the management of 
the business. Analyze this statement of the 
law. “Receipts” do not include real estate; 
the only instance in which an executor or 
administrator receives a commission on real 
estate is where it is necessary to sell real 
estate to make assets to pay debts and in 
the events of such a sale the executor or 
administrator receives a commission on only 
the amount actually applied in the payment 
of the debts. ‘Expenditures’ do not in- 
clude the amounts of money or the proper- 
ties distributed among the beneficiaries un- 
der the will or among the next of kin where 
there is no will; they include only the 
amounts expended in the payment of debts, 
taxes, and other charges against the estate. 

The actual difference between the ten per 
cent that the executor or administrator is 
supposed to receive and the per cent that 
he actually receives is revealed in the analy- 
sis of 200 North Carolina estates, 100 of 
Which were settled by individuals and 100 
by trust companies and banks. These 200 
executors and administrators actually re- 
ceived 2.56 per cent of the gross value of 
the estates as appraised for the payment 
of inheritance taxes. Even though they 
may have received the maximum allowance 
of five per cent of all receipts and expendi- 
tures, the receipts of personal property con- 
stituted such a small portion of the gross 
estate and the expenditures for debts, taxes, 
and other charges constituted such a small 
portion of the amounts paid out that the 
actual percentage of the estate consumed 
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by the administrators’ and executors’ com- 
missions was only a fourth of what it is 
commonly supposed to be—2.56 per cent 
instead of 10 per cent. 


Comparison of the Cost of Settling an Es- 
tate by Individual and by Trust Company 

One sometimes hears the statement, “I 
should like to have my estate settled by a 
trust company or bank, but it costs more 
than I can afford to spend.” In the cost 
of settlement of an estate are to be included 
the executor’s or administrator’s commis- 
sions, the court costs, and the attorneys’ 
fees. We know of three recent studies that 
have been made of the comparative cost 
of having an estate settled by an individual 
and of having it settled by a trust com- 
pany or bank—two in North Carolina and 
one in Ohio. These studies were based upon 
records of estates such as are on file in the 
offices of the probate courts and open to 
inspection as public records. 

In the first seventy estates settled by indi- 
viduals were compared with twenty-nine set- 
tled by trust companies and banks, in the 
second forty-five settled by individuals with 
nineteen settled by trust companies and banks 
and in the third and latest 100 estates settled 
by individuals with 100 settled by trust com- 
panies and banks. In each of these the cost of 
settling the estates by trust companies and 
banks was distinctly less than that by indi- 
viduals. The results of the studies did not 
reflect other and even greater economies 
and savings in the way of better business 
management, more advantageous conversion 
of securities, and fewer and smaller expense 
items charged against the estate by trust 
companies and banks than by individuals, 
the last difference being due to the fact that 
trust companies and banks absorb in their 
overhead expense items that individual ex- 
ecutors and administrators may properly 
charge against the estate. Nor does this 
take into account that some of the trust 
companies and banks have a_ graduated 
schedule of commissions for serving as ex- 
ecutor or administrator that is less than 
the statutory commissions actually allowed 
individuals by the probate courts. 

One may state with entire confidence that 
it costs less, not nominally less but sub- 
stantially less, for one to have his estate 
settled by the most experienced and respon- 
sible trust company or bank than by the 
most inexperienced and irresponsible indi- 
vidual. Actual dollars-and-cents saving is 
one of the inducements—though not the 
principal one—to men to make wills and 
name trust companies and banks their execu- 
tors. 
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South Not Will-Conscious 

If North Carolina is a true cross-section 
of the South and if the will-consciousness 
of the people of North Carolina as revealed 
in these statistics truly reflects of the will- 
consciousness of the people of the South 
whole, certain conclusions irresistibly 
force their way to the front. 

The first is that the South is not yet 
will-conscious. To be will-conscious one must 
have the same attitude towards making a 
will as a business man has towards paying 
his debts and a family man towards sup- 
porting his wife and children. He must 
take for granted that it is a part of his 
duty as a citizen, as a business or profes- 
sional man, and as a head of a family to 
make a will as he has any estate 
and any dependents and, having once made 
a will, thereafter to keep it up-to-date. For 
a community to be will-conscious it must 
have a pervading atmosphere in which its 
citizens will take for granted that making a 
will is part of their day’s work the same 
as paying their taxes or educating their 
children. In such a community for a man 
with an estate to die without a will would 
occasion aS much surprise and unfavorable 
comment as for him to plead the statute of 
limitations against an honest debt. In such 
a community dying without a will would be 
something that no self-respecting man would 
deliberately do. 

Subjected to such a test, the South is not 
will-conscious. So long as seventy-four peo- 
ple with estates out of every one hundred 
who die do not leave wills, the community 
in which they live and die cannot be said 
to be will-conscious. 3y the same token, 
it is doubtful if any section of the country 
is yet will-conscious. 


as a 


as soon 


Trust Companies and Banks as Leaders 

The second conclusion is that the trust 
companies and banks of the South must 
take the lead if it is ever to become will- 
conscious. So long as three-fourths of the 
people with estates do not make wills and 
so long as ninety-five per cent of those who 
make wills do not name trust companies or 
banks their executors, we cannot afford to 
let other branches of trust service distract 
us from the original and still the most im- 
portant field. This statement is not made 
in disparagement of efforts to develop cor- 
porate trust departments to serve as regis- 
trars and transfer agents and trustees un- 
der bond issues and in other capacities for 
corporations; but it must be admitted that 
the field of trust service to corporations in 
all but a very few of the largest Southern 
cities is and for a long time to come will be 
limited. 
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The third conclusion is that the South 


cannot be made will-conscious unless the 
trust companies and banks of the South en- 
gaged in trust business cooperate with on 
another. Much as the trust companies and 
banks of the South, working each in its own 
field, may do to make the South will-con- 
scious, they must, in the absence of coopera- 
tion with one another, leave much of the 
field uncultivated. Though there are 611 
trust companies in the Southern States, only 
130 of them report a trust officer. Though 
national banks have trust powers, they are 
still new to the business. If every trust 
company and bank in the South active in 
trust business had in its file the will of 
every customer with an estate there would 
still be a vast majority of the people of the 
South unserved in this respect. 

Making the South will-conscious is not an 
economic problem alone; it is a social 0j- 
portunity as well. As the South grows 
rich in material possessions, it must 
attention to the proper passing of property 
from generation to generation. As it de 
velops a will-consciousness it must at the 
same time develop a will-conscience under 
the influence of which it will not only make 
legally sound wills but will also make s0o- 
cially good wills. 


give 




















A PORTRAIT GALLERY IN 


“WALL STREET” 


CELEBRITIES OF AMERICAN FINANCE AND INDUSTRY 


GEORGE S. SILZER 
President of Interstate Trust Company, New York City 


NE would as soon 
millionaire in a 


expect to find a 
Bowery lodging 
house as to find a portrait gallery in 
the heart of the financial district of New 
York. It is not characteristic of the finan- 
cial district to be much interested in art, 
especially during business hours. Art 
and finance do not mix, at least not until 
after the day’s work is done. especially m 
the busy days that come to the commercial 
district of the Metropolis. 

It is a fact, however, that 
gallery of portraits in the 
the financial 
portraits 
State 


street. 


fine 
middle of 
district. It is a collection of 
found in the Great Hall of the 
Chamber of Commerce at 65 Liberty 
Here is found a numerous collection ; 
too numerous to be shown to best advantage. 
The portraits are plentiful as 
leaves on a tree, and they resemble more 
anything the number board on the 
Stock Exchange with its numerous “drops.” 


there is a 
very 


almost as 


than 


Ensemble of Masters of Finance 

enter this Great Hall. you are 
looked down upon by hundreds of eyes, star- 
ing from their frames. It 
certing to be gazed upon 
masters of 
other periods. 


As you 


is quite discon- 
thus intently by 
finance of this, and 
There are so many portraits, 
they are so close together, that you see none 
in particular. 


as aA 


the great 


You get the same impression 


public speaker or a singer, when he 


faces an audience of several hundred people 
but sees no particular face. <A close exam 


ination, 


however, 
are many 


soon that there 
worth while portraits here that 


Would interest those who enjoy good paint- 


discloses 


toh, and ends with the last President of the 
Chamber. Nothing discloses more clearly 
that the “sun do move” and that the times 
do change, especially in the matter of style, 
than a cursory glance at these portraits. In 
the early Colonial period, all of the sub- 
jects are found to be close-shaven, 

Preferring sense from chin thats bare, 

lo nonsense thron'd in whiskered hair.’ 


As we come to the gay forties and for a 
period thereafter, all kinds of whiskers deco- 
rate the faces of these men from the don- 
egal, the small side boards, to the bushy 
whiskers; and as we approach a later period, 
we again find the reappearance of the clean- 
shaven face, showing that the cycle of hir- 
sute adornment has been completed in one 
hundred years. 

It has been said that there are three gen- 
erations from shirt sleeves to shirt sleeves, 
and it is evidently one hundred years from 
clean-shaven faces to their reappearance. 


Gallery of Secretaries of the Treasury 
Perhaps the best portrait in the collec 
tion is that of the Secretary of the Treasury 
the Hon. Andrew W. Mellon, by Lazlo. This 
is a picture that is well worth going a long 


GEORGE S. SILZER 
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distance to see, and will, no doubt, take its 
place among the masterpieces. 

Mr. Mellon, however, is not the only Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. There is another with 
whom Mr. Mellon is often associated. We 
find a full size portrait of Alexander Hamil- 
ton, the first Secretary of the Treasury, a 
striking and handsome figure, painted from 
life by John Trumbull. At the time of the 
great fire of New York in 1835, this portrait 
was saved from the flames, disappeared for 
a time, and was thought lost, but fortunately 
later was found in an attic on Wall street 
and returned to the Chamber. 

Another Secretary of the Treasury is Al- 
bert Gallatin, who served in 1801 and who 
is represented by a portrait painted by Dan- 
iel Huntington. 

The old-fashioned 
rapidly and 
our time, 


which are so 
disappearing in 
this collection, 
Solon Hum- 
Theophylact Bache, 
Lathers and Fran- 


names, 
unfortunately 

are in evidence in 
where we find, among 

phreys, Rufus Prime, 

Preserved Fish, Richard 
cis Skiddy. 


others, 


Political and Poetical Representation 


Here, too, we find a strong Presidential 


representation, with George Washington by 
xilbert Stuart, a well-known portrait; Abra- 
ham Lincoln, with kindly expression; Grover 
Cleveland’s strong and stern face; and Ches- 


ter A. Arthur, at one time a prominent New 
York figure. 
Knowing that William Cullen Bryant, poet 


ANDREW J. MELLON 
Secretary of the Treasury 
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and journalist, was in the collection, [ 
sought for him in vain in the Great Hall, but 
later found him in a dark hallway, keeping 
watch over the washroom. I could not help 
drawing the inference that after all, perhaps, 
poetry and business have not much in com- 
mon. There certainly is no poetry in busi- 
ness. It is generally believed that most 
business men do not enthuse over newspaper 
editors and perhaps Bryant was no excep- 
tion, as he was editor-in-chief of the New 
York Evening Post. 


THE LATE J. P. MORGAN 


It seems a bit incongruous that this man, 
whose name will go into the centuries, should 
be shifted aside for some who never again 
will be heard from; but perhaps poets are 
content to live on their fame. 

A British flavor is given to one corner, 
where British statesmen are represented by 
John Bright, Richard Cobden and Samuel 
Morley. 


Masters of American Finance and Industry 

Here, too, we the faces of men wiho 
were masters of finance and captains of in- 
dustry in their time; who either had no sons 
to perpetuate their names or whose progeny 
did not enter business or had not the abil- 
ity to carry on the great names which they 
had inherited. There are, however, excep 
tions to these, for we find an excellent por- 
trait of J. Pierpont Morgan, painted from 
life in 1903 by Fedor Enecke, and another 
of Junius 8S. Morgan by Daniel Huntington, 


see 
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after an original by Bragga, both members 
of the House of J. P. Morgan & Company, 
founded by the former in 1895 and which is 
being perpetuated by and continuing its su- 
premacy in the financial world under the 
younger members of the family. James 
Brown's portrait reminds us that his grand- 
son, James Brown of Brown Bros., is proudly 
carrying on the family name, both nationally 
and internationally. 

We find here also paintings of the Astors 
—one of John Jacob Astor, 1st, by Gilbert 
Stuart, one of John Jacob Astor, 2d, and 
William B. Astor—whose activities to some 
extent are being carried on and whose ac- 
tivities are impressed upon the English 
world by the sprightly and clever Lady As- 
tor, a member of the British Parliament and 
wife of Lord Astor, a descendant of these 
distinguished men. Vincent Astor is also 
carrying on the family name with distine- 
tion. 

There are still others that space does not 
permit of mention. 


Portraits of Other American Celebrities 

Here we meet the doughty little Scotch- 
man, Andrew Carnegie, the dynamic Irving 
T. Bush, the capable Frederick H. Ecker, 
the courageous pioneer James J. Hill, the 
far-secing EKugenius H. Outerbridge, the orig- 


inal Frank W. Woolworth, the philanthropic 


Jacob H. 
down 


Schiff, 
with the 


Isidor 
Titanic, 


who 
many 


Straus, 
and 


went 
others 
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who have played and are playing so impor 
tant a part in the life of this great nation. 

It would not do to pass over without com- 
ment the portrait of John D. Rockefeller, 
Sr., presented by Mr. Rockefeller himself, 
and painted by Alexander R. James after 
an original by Sargent. This is an interest- 
ing and striking picture, worthy of close 
serutiny. 

We also have governors of New York in 
the paintings of John A. King, Edwin D. 
Morgan, John A. Dix. The army and navy 
are represented by such leaders as General 
Winfield Scott, who conquered Mexico; Gen- 
eral Ulysses S. Grant, who said he would 
fight it out on that line if it took all sum- 
mer, and who afterward found it a more 
difficult task to fight it out in the financial 
district than on the battlefield; General Wil- 
liam T. Sherman, who said ‘War is Hell,” 
which everybody now agrees with, but does 
nothing about; fighting General Philip H. 
Sheridan, of Winchester fame; and Admiral] 
David G. Farragut, who took New Orleans 
with flying colors. 

Builders of great insurance companies are 
represented by Darwin P. Kingsley, presi- 
dent of the New York Life Insurance Com- 
pany, and Henry B. Hyde, who organized 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society in 1859. 


Atlantic Cable Projectors 

An interesting group picture is that of the 
Atlantic Cable Projectors. This pictures a 
meeting of the projectors at the residence 
of Cyrus W. Field, and in the group are 
Peter Cooper, David Dudley Field, Chand- 
ler White, Marshall O. Roberts, Samuel 
F. B. Morse, Daniel Huntington, the artist, 
Moses Taylor, Cyrus W. Field, Wilson G. 
Hunt. 

They are gathered about a globe and have 
maps before them, apparently studying the 
best methods of laying and operating the 
cable across the Atlantic. This great achieve- 
ment which brought the world so mueh 
closer ‘together and made communication 
so much easier, and marked an advance in 
civilization, was the reason for celebration 
and a proper subject for perpetuation in this 
Great Hall. 

Great as this achievement was, it seems 
in the light of the present day, to sink into 
insignificance, when compared with the mar- 
velous discoveries of modern science, such 
as the wireless, which now makes the laying 
of the cable unnecessary, the radio, tele- 
phone, electric light, gasoline engine and X- 
Ray, anesthetics and other like discoveries, 
which are now the commonplaces of our 
existence. 

It can hardly be said that a gallery which 
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ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


contains such distinguished men as are found 
in this collection is not worthy of attention. 
It is an inspiration to those interested in the 
history of this country and its prospective 
future. Here is found the work of 
brated artists. Many visit foreign collec- 
tions, and galleries in Washington and else- 
where, who are missing an opportunity for 
real enjoyment, lying right in the heart of 
lower New York. 

True, indeed, is the old saying that “dis- 
tance lends enchantment.’ but why go so 
far when you can be enchanted so 
home? 


cele- 


close at 
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BOOK ON EARNINGS OF LIFE INSURANCE 
AGENTS 


M. A. Linton, vice-president of the Provi- 
dent Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
Philadelphia, and one of the foremost an- 
thorities on life underwriting, is the author 
of a new work entitled “Agent’s Earnings.” 
Mr. Linton approaches his subject chiefly 
from the acturial standpoint in conducting 
general agencies. His analytical tables and 
thorough study are illuminating as to the 
methods to be observed in successful genera! 
agency development as distinguished from 
personal production. The conclusion is that 
the margin of profit in general agency work 
is relatively so small as to render necessary 
the highest type of management and care 
in capital investment. The book should be 
of incalculable value to all general agents 
and those who aim to enter this field. 


THE THREE KINDS OF TRUSTS 

One of the drawbacks most often observed 
in trust literature is that the reader is left 
in a state of mental confusion as to the 
different types of trusts handled by trust 
companies. To overcome that objection and 
at the same time present a concrete and 
yet correlated explanation of the salient 
types of trust service to individuals, are the 
purposes which have been admirably achieved 
in a booklet prepared by W. J. Kommers, 
vice-president and trust officer of the Ol] 
National Bank and Union Trust Company 
of Spokane, entitled “The Three Kinds of 
Trusts.” 

This booklet is the result of many months 
of careful study and reconstruction of text 
matter with the result that even the least 
skilled in financial or legal affairs, obtains 
a lucid understanding of what individual 
trust service really is. The three kinds of 
trusts described in question and answer style 
are the life insurance trust, the living trust 
and the testamentary trust. Without in- 
dulging in further detail it may be fairly 
said that Mr. Kommers has produced a mas- 
terpiece in which he has translated the three 
distinctive types of trusts in terms of sim- 
plicity, conciseness and yet retaining all the 
essentials. 


INCOME OF FAMILIES IN THE UNITED 
STATES 

An investigation recently conducted by the 
research department of the American As- 
sociation of Advertising Agencies sheds some 
interesting light on the 
in the United States. Based upon a study 
of 26,500,000 families, statistics have 
compiled from which it becomes more | 
parent than ever that life insurance is the 
most appropriate investment which can le 
made by the vast majority of breadwinners 
for the protection of their families or for 
their own old age. 
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been 


CLASSIFICATION OF INCOMES OF 26,000,000 
FAMILIES IN THE UNITED STATES 

Per Cent Income 
314,000 families 2% $10,000 and over 

1,750,000 6.6% 10,000 and $5,000 

12,428,000 #3 47.0% 5,000 and 2,000 

10,300,000 sm 38.0% ” 2,000 and 1,000 

1,750,000 a 6.6% Lessthan 1,000 


By grouping the second and third classi- 
fications. it will be observed that over 14 
000,000 families in the United States enjoy 
incomes ranging from $2,000 to $10,000 and 
that there are in addition over 300,000 fami- 
lies enjoying incomes over $10,000 and up- 
ward. On a percentage basis over 93 per 
cent of the 26,000,000 families in the United 
States constitute potential customers for life 
insurance. 


Number 
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IS THIS A GOOD YEAR TO ADVERTISE THE TRUST 
DEPARTMENT? 


DEPENDABLE NATURE OF TRUST BUSINESS AND EARNINGS 


PAUL S. CHALFANT 
Purse Printing Company, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


UCH has been said and written about 

how to advertise for trust business. 

It is just as important to know 

when to advertise the trust department. It 
is 2 question easily answered. And since 
this is a year in which some bank executives 
may hesitate to spend money for advertis- 
ing, this is an opportune time to answer it. 
Let us answer it with a forecast for the 
year 1936. A presidential election will take 
place in November of that year. Early in 
the year, business prophets will ‘view with 
alarm.” In January, unfilled tonnage of 
steel will decline slightly. A bull market 
on General Airways is probable. Most im- 
portant, in relation to the question to be 
answered, the death rate among people of 
means will be about the same as in 1934 and 
1935. And analytical trust officers will find 
that the wills of many of the people dying 
in 1986 were written in 1928 and 1932. 
Accurate or not, that prophecy is logical. 
residential elections, miners’ strikes, floods, 
crop failures may mean a lean year for the 
banking department. But they do not re- 
tard the growth of trust business. In good 
years or dull, people die. Their estates must 
he administered. Fees must be paid to ad- 
ninistrators, executors, guardians, trustees. 


Trust Earnings Most Dependable 
It takes something more than deaths, of 
course, to bring business to the trust depart- 
ment. People must write wills, create trusts. 


lo fewer people write wills, create trusts, in 


years when business conditions 
tled than when business is good? 
get the correct answer by asking, ‘“Why 
should that happen?’ It should not. There 
is no logical reason why fewer wills should 
fe written in unsettled times. In fact, if 
there is a difference, it should be just the 
opposite. When a man is worried about his 
business, his finances, he is more apt to 
worry about his estate and his family’s finan- 
cial future than when optimism and _ pros- 
perity might cause him to think less often 
ind less thoughtfully of the future. If 


are unset- 
You will 


that is correct, a poor business year should 
be a most opportune year to remind people 
how, by writing wills and creating trusts, 
and naming a corporate fiduciary, they can 
assure the most economical and satisfactory 
administration of their estates, and assure 
the welfare of those whose income the es- 
tates must provide. 

Early this year, the directors of a bank 
in an Ohio city were listening to the chief 
bank examiner's report. “The bank doesn’t 
seem to be making a satisfactory net profit” 
said a director. “How can we _ increase 
it?’ The examiner replied, “Why don’t you 
develop your trast department?” 

Trust department profits are the most de- 
pendable of any earned by a bank. They 
offset losses that other departments may suf- 
fer when a depression comes. Advertising 
that brings trust business, therefore, is the 
soundest publicity investment that a bank 
can make. It brings business that pays a 
better profit, dollar for dollar, than is earned 
by the banking department. It brings the 
bank estates and trusts that in turn bring 
business to the other departments. It forms 
a contact that not only binds the testator 
more firmly to the bank while he lives, but 
often brings the accounts of the beneficiaries 
of his estate. It is an anchor to windward 
that should be maintained, year after year, 
regardless of business conditions. 

This, therefore, is a good year to advertise 
your trust department. A good year to con- 
tinue to cultivate the field for future and 
increasingly profitable harvests that ‘you 
will reap in the years to come. The best 
year of all to start, if you have not yet 
begun—for the sooner you sow, the sooner 
will you reap. 

2, °, 


2 “ 


The trustees of the New York Trust Com- 
pany have elected James F. McClelland a 
vice-president, George Bertrand Paull a 
trust officer. Herbert J. Stroh an assistant 
treasurer, and Joseph L. Tighe an assistant 
secretary. 
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Fiduciary Service 


~ vwinSt.Louis ~ »~ 


NDIVIDUALS and corporations requiring fiduci- 
I ary service in St. Louis are invited to corre- 
spond with the Trust Department of the 
National Bank of Commerce in St. Louis. 

Our Trust Department is one of the largest and 
oldest operating under National banking laws. 
A staff of trained executives and modern facili- 
ties enable us to offer a service that is highly 


tT 


National nal Bank of Commerce 
Federal Commerce Trust Company 


ANNUAL REPORT OF CROWN TRUST 
COMPANY OF MONTREAL 

With a record of nineteen years of steady 
advance to its credit, the Crown Trust Com- 
pany of Montreal, Canada, presents its latest 
annual report showing total under 
administration of  $14,599,S69. Estates, 
trusts and agency accounts total $11,837,700 
as compared with $8,860,000 at the close of 
1926. Gross earnings for last year were 
$168,084 and net earnings, $66,954, which 
exceed the returns for any previous year. 
Authority was obtained last year to in- 
crease capital from $500.CO0 to $1,000,009, 
Reserve fund has also been increased from 
$200,000 to $300,000 with balance to credit 
of profit and loss account at end of year 
amounting to $33,835. Total capital assets 
now stand at $1,653,000. William I. Gear is 
president of the company and Irving P. Rex- 
ford, general manager. 

The annual report contains an interesting 
illustration as to the cost of trust company 
management of estates in Canada, as fol- 
lows: “For purposes of illustration, the 
fees as executor under wills on five estates, 
varying in size, are cited. Rates on other 
estates would be on the same proportionate 
basis. The approximate total fee, for the 


assets 


We act as 
Executor, 
Administrator, 
Trustee or 
Guardian, 
Court Deposi- 
tory and in all 
other recog- 
nized Trust 
Capacities. 


imme 
according to 
regardless of the time 
the estate, is shown in 


complete service of winding up and 
diately distributing the estates, 
the terms of the will, 
required to settle 
each case :— 

Total Assets......$10,000.00 
Total Assets... . 25,250.00 
Total Assets...... 60,500.00 


Total Assets..... - 110,090.00 Total Cost........1,100.00 
Total Assets 275,000.00 Total Cost. . .2,750.00 


For larger estates special fees are arranged 
according to the amount of work. 


Total Cost $100.00 
Total Cost 252.50 
Total Cost....... 605.00 


HIBERNIA BANK OF PORTLAND, ORE- 
GON, ANNOUNCES EXPANSION 
Directors of the Hibernia Commercial & 
Savings Bank of Portland, Oregon, have 
voted a 50 per cent stock dividend and in- 
crease of combined capital, surplus and un- 
divided profits from $486,596 to $800,000. 
The president, John F. Daly, who organized 
and is a brother of Walter M. Daly, presi- 
dent of the trust company, also announces 
new building extension plans for the pres- 

ent quarters of the Hibernia. 


The Pacific National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany is being organized at Newark, N. J. 
with capital of $200,000. 











PROPONENTS AND NON-PROPONENTS OF THE LIFE 
INSURANCE TRUST 


CHALLENGE TO AMBITION AND IMAGINATION 


W. HERRICK BROWN 
Assistant Vice-president, Old Colony Trust Company of Boston 


(Epiror’s Note: The trust company 


with 


which Mr. Brown is associated has con- 


ducted an interesting and successful experiment tm developing life insurance trust con- 


tacts. 


life insurance salesmanship. They 


are 


Its corps of solicitors include men of training and efficiency in trust service and 
required to 


take a special course, enabling 


them to approach prospects as counsellors and with a fundamental knowledge of the 


essentials of insurance and fiduciary protection. 


In the following paper Mr. Brown dis- 


tinguishes between those who are alert to the unlimited possibilities of life insurance 


trust service and those who fail to visualize 


insurance and trust service.) 

IFTEEN years ago the amount of life 
insurance in force in the United States 
approximately — $12,000,000,000. 
Today there is §90,000,000,000. Last year 
$17.000.000,000 new insurance was written, 
or four times as much as was written ten 
years ago. Our population has increased 
about one-sixth. Therefore, life insurance 
has increased twenty-four times as fast as 
the population. At this rate in twenty-five 
years there will be more than $350,000,000,- 
000 of life insurance in foree. This signifi- 
cant evidence of the important place life in- 
surance has come to occupy in the plans of 
people suggests the vital necessity of proper 
conservation of the proceeds of life insur- 


ance. 


Was 


Until comparatively recent years, the prob- 
lem of distribution of estates bothered com- 
paratively few people. The corporate fidu- 
ciary was not generally so favorably consid- 
ered for executor or trustee as the individual. 
The solicitation of trust business was un- 
thinkable. It savored of gratuitous prying 
into people’s private affairs. With the greater 
distribution of wealth and the consequent 
development of large estates, the education 
of the public to the value of the fiduciary 
services offered by the banks has become of 
prime importance and the solicitation of 
trust business in a manner not unlike that 
of the insurance underwriter, is commonly 
accepted as not only ethical but a necessary 
and integral part of banking service. 

From a survey made by the Trust Division 
of the American Bankers Association it is 
estimated that in 1927 banks and trust com- 
panies were named as executor and trustee 


the broader aspects of complementary life 


under wills in four and one-half times as 
many appointments as in 1923. Since 1916, 
however, we find from statistics published 
by the Treasury Department that more than 
1,800 estates of over $1,000,000 were passed 
on to fortunate legatees. 

The size of estates of which banks are ap- 
pointed executor and trustee is not generally 
a matter of public knowldege and it is im- 
possible to estimate the amount of property 
involved. However, with the vision of $350,- 
600,000,000 of prospective estates created by 
life insurance alone, to say nothing of estates 
built up through industry, it is apparent that 
the possibilities in volume of personal trust 
service are virtually unlimited all over this 
country. 


Creating and Conserving Estates 


two fundamental reasons for 
this great growth of life insurance com- 
panies who create estates and trust com- 
panies, whose work it is to conserve the es- 
tates created. In the first place, with the 
greater distribution of wealth, larger 
aries, the refinements of industry, great con- 
solidations and thinking of business in much 
broader terms, as Mr. McLueas, president 
of the Trust Division of the American Bank- 
ers Association, said in his annual address, 
“People Have Become Estate Minded.” The 
second reason is that which may be expressed 
in that very much overworked word “Sery- 
ice.” 

In the early days of life insurance, its 
growth was not spontaneous but forced. 
The purpose of life insurance that was pri- 
marily stressed was its suitability for emer- 
gencies, a cleanup policy, which was meant 
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to be consumed. The insurance salesman of 
those days was not usually the most popu- 
lar or successful man. Cast on his own re- 
sources, with a brief training in the intrica- 
cies of Flitcraft, comparative rates and costs 
were his prime arguments. A life insurance 
canvass was a technical matter; the pros- 
pect, helpless and handicapped by his inabil- 
ity to follow the vagaries of the salesman 
through Flitcraft, rarely knew exactly what 
he was buying and developed a thoroughly 
reasonable antipathy toward insurance in- 
terviews. 

The average insurance salesman had to 
be tough skinned and able to stand a lot of 
punishment—but the conspicuously success- 
ful insurance salesmen were those who swept 
away the obsecurities of Fliteraft and in non- 
technical language and by forceful illustra- 
tion sold life insurance as a genuine, much 
needed service. 


New Objectives of Life Insurance 

The insurance companies were quick to 
sense the new era expressed in the term 
“estate minded” and began to train their 
men more thoroughly in their own schools 
to sell life insurance as a service:—a con- 
tinuation of the life income value of the 
decedent—life insurance for a protection of 
both family and of business—life insurance 
to create an estate for one’s beneficiaries. 


These conceptions have brought forcibly to 
the American people the place that life in- 


surance has or should have in the life of 
every individual. Life insurance has taken 
on a greater importance and the profession 
of life insurance underwriter a greater dig- 
nity. It now attracts the versatile student 
because each sale of life insurance involves 
a problem of confidential nature, often in- 
tricate and requiring the best brains to solve. 
In other words, the profession of a life in- 
surance underwriter is now that of counsel- 
lor. As in all other lines of business, there 
will still remain the “salesman” as distinct 
from the “adviser.” But the ambition of 
every salesman who aspires to stand high in 
his profession should be to equip himself to 
become a “counsellor.” 

It is apparent that the development of the 
insurance counsellor type of life underwriter 
was a prerequisite to this movement of co- 
operation with trust companies and banks 
with trust departments. 

As to the attitude of the trust companies 
toward life insurance, they have not been 
unmindful of the value of life insurance 
from personal observation in multitudes of 
eases. The executor is often faced with the 
necessity of raising quick cash for current 
family and personal debts of the decedent, 
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expenses of the last illness, funeral, and so 
forth; administration expenses, and of prime 
importance, for maintaining the family un- 
til the proceeds of the estate are available. 
How often the proceeds of life insurance is 
the only cash available for such purposes 
without sacrifices of valuable assets! Again, 
life insurance simplifies the administration 
of estates and enables us to distribute them 
more promptly. It also enables us to take 
advantage of discounts by prompt payment 
of inheritance taxes and to avoid the penal 
ties of delays. 

One of the fields that is now in its infancy 
and is being developed by many life insur- 
ance underwriters, is life insurance to pro- 
tect a corporation or partnership against the 
death of an important officer or stockholder 
and also to protect the estate itself against 
a sacrifice of the business interests of the 
decedent. Of perhaps selfish interest to the 
banks and trust companies, but none the less 
important—life insurance means more es- 
tates for us to administer. However, until 
now, the time has not been ripe for effective 
cooperation between life insurance under- 
writers and trust companies. 


What Life Insurance Statistics Indicate 

Statistics of life insurance companies have 
shown that a very large percentage of life 
insurance payments has been in lump sum 
amounts and statements haye been made 
that 75 per cent of lump sum _ pay- 
ments has been consumed or dissipated 
within seven years. The average size ot 
life insurance policies indicates that it was 
largely designed to be consumed. It was 
purchased for “stop gap” or “clean up” pur- 
But beyond this, whatever figures 
may be quoted, it is admitted that the re 
cipients of lump sum payments of life insur- 
ance have been the chief “sucker list’ so- 
called of the fake securities salesmen 
enormous amounts have been lost annually 
that might have been conserved. Recogni- 
tion of this evil led the insurance companies 
to issue policies under various option con- 
tracts, which have been very effective in 
conserving proceeds of insurance purchased 
under these plans. You are all familiar with 
these contractual forms and understand the 
limitations under which insurance 
panies can act. The development of the op- 
tional contract necessarily entailed for tlie 
insurance companies a great deal of extra 
work that would not voluntarily have been 
sought. 

The rigidity, however, of the option con- 
tract forms and the opportunities for con- 
servation of the proceeds of life insurance 
offered by the life insurance trust, at first 
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GARARD TRUST GOMPANY 


CHICAGO 


Devoted exclusively to 


Investments 


appeared to bring two great institutions into 
competition. It was natural that anything 
that interfered with the easy sale of life 
insurance should be decried by the under- 
writer as against his personal interest and 
the charge ‘Financial Octopus” was loosely 
hurled against the corporate fiduciary. 


Developing Complementary Fundamentals 

But with the appreciation of the insur- 
ance counsellor that both the trust company 
and the insurance counsellor have or always 
should have in mind the interests of the 
customer, it has become apparent that the ef- 
forts of these two great institutions are not 
competitive but complementary. The present 
movement of mutual understanding and co- 
operation is bound to result in the future 
in no uncertain benefit to the public who 
create insurance estates and wish to con- 
serve them for posterity. It is on this point 
largely that the divisions of sentiment occur 
and here we find our proponents and non- 
proponents. 

The relative merits of option contracts and 
the life insurance trust have been discussed 
so thoroughly by able insurance men and 
trust officers that I doubt if there can be 
any serious conflicts of opinion. One must 
assume that if a great movement is sound, 
nothing can stem the tide of its advance and 
there is ultimately no room for the carping 
critic. 

A few of the cases where the life insurance 
trust may be considered preferable to the 
option contract forms are 

1. Where the life insurance has been 
placed with a number of companies. 

2. Where the distribution is to be made 
to several beneficiaries. 

5. Where the provisions of distribution 
are complicated. 

4. Where the counsel of a trust officer 
may be desired for beneficiaries. 

5. To protect a business or a partnership. 


< Estates << Trusts 


From our short experience in developing 
cooperation with life insurance underwriters, 
I venture the definite statement that “life 
insurance is most effectively and efficiently 
written when it is adapted to a man’s entire 
estate problem.” A small percentage of life 
insurance now underwritten is adequately 
and expertly presented with a fine knowledge 
of the facts. If life insurance is properly 
sold for estate creation, protection and ad- 
ministration, many times the present amount 
of life insurance will be written annually. 


College of Life Underwriters 

We have been told that 90 per cent of the 
life insurance purchased by those men who 
would be likely to tie it in with trust serv- 
ice, has been written by 10 per cent of the 
underwriters. If this is a fact, the line is 
clearly drawn between proponents and non- 
proponents. In other words, the non-pro- 
ponents of this plan are primarily those 
who will not or cannot. Recognition by 
your Life Underwriters Association that the 
great financial rewards in selling life insur- 
ance are primarily to the students of life 
insurance has led to the recent formation of 
the College of Life Underwriters, which 
offers the degree C. L. U. to the professional 
underwriter. The following clipping from 
the last issue of the New England Under- 
writer defines the man who is the most 
ardent proponent of the life insurance trust. 


“Cok OY 

The above initials stand for “Chartered 
Life Underwriters” as you probably know, 
if you are a life insurance man awake to 
what is going on in your field of endeavor. 
There are some life insurance men, however, 
in this enlightened day and generation who 
are dwelling in the past, and who go about 
from day to day with as little interest in 
their profession as some janitors. For these 
the initials C. L. U. will have little or no 
meaning. 
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Passaic National Bank and Trust Company 
PASSAIC, N. J. 


Capital, Surplus and Profits . . 


Resources ... . 


$3,900,000.00 
31,000,000.00 


Banking and Trust Business of Individuals 
and Corporations Solicited. 








The day is coming and is not far distant 
when this degree is going to mean much. 
There is abundant evidence that a fuller 
appreciation of the value of this degree ‘ts 
going to mean a whole lot. It is going to 
be a mark of distinction. The entire propo- 
sition is still in its infancy and just what tts 
effect is going to be on the public at large 
is still a matter of speculation. As the num- 
ber of life insurance men holding this de- 
gree grows, as it is bound to grow, the con- 
tact with the public of these men who have 
gained a bigger sense of what the life in- 
surance man of the future must be, will be 
felt more and more. The public is going to 
look upon the man holding this degree as 
representing the better class of tmsurance 
man, and the time may come when it will be 
increasingly difficult for those who have not 
made themselves worthy of it to hold the 
conjidence of the public who desire to be 
advised about their life insurance needs. 

The standards of the business are being 
raised. To keep abreast of the times it will 
be necessary to get in line with the men 
and women who are preparing themselves 
to worthily represent the greatest business 
in the world. 

To be a “Chartered Life Underwriter” is 
going to mean much in the future. 


New Type of Insurance Salesmanship 

To gain the confidence of the man of af- 
fairs so that he will welcome your help in 
his intimate personal problems is an achieve- 
ment of no mean degree. It means sound 
judgment, based upon a reasonable knowl- 
edge of the fundamentals of business, pro- 
bate and estate procedure, taxation, account- 
ing and duties of executor and trustee. This 
does not mean that one must be an expert 
in these various lines, but it does mean that 
to be the most successful, you must be able 
to recognize when a problem requires the 
advice of an expert and guide your prospect 
to an intelligent solution of his problem. 


One does not hear from men of such 
equipment specious arguments as to the rela- 
tive advantages of option contracts over life 
insurance trusts. They know what plan will 
be best for the prospect and write their in- 
surance under the proper plan, in confer- 
ence with the intelligent trust officer. It 
may be the option contract—it may be a 
life insurance trust. But unfortunately the 
cry is—time is short, the days fly by, life in- 
surance must be sold if one must live. Only 
a few can spare the time and effort to be- 
come students. The great majority who cry 
thus may be moderately successful but they 
must necessarily remain salesmen. It is 
largely among these that we find the non- 
proponents of the life insurance trust move- 
ment, passive, rarely active, opponents. 

It is not a movement that one can adopt 
with enthusiasm and with too little con- 
sideration of its character and the advisa- 
bility of a carefully planned program. It is 
not a talisman for selling life insurance. 
That salesman who fondly believes that his 
activities on behalf of the trust company will 
result in that trust company furnishing new 
live prospects for him, is bound to be disil- 
lusioned. No bank can afford to play fa- 
vorites but all banks must play fair. The 
plums of life insurance sales go to the highly 
qualified underwriter whose goal is the sky, 
whose aim the star, and I know of no royal 
or easy road to the attainment of this goal. 


On the side of the trust companies, it is 
a fair statement that all are proponents in 
a greater or lesser degree. In Philadelphia, 
and to a similar extent in Boston, I venture 
to say that the trust officers look askance 
at the wholesale enthusiasm of many who 
operate in sections that are not so hampered 
by tradition. It suggests the superficial and 
the possibility that many insurance trusts 
may have been written that would better be 
option contracts. All trust officers warmly 
approve of well considered profitable trust 
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effort. This is usually the product of sev- 
eral conferences between the client, the un- 
derwriter and the trust officers, and the re 
sult is mutually satisfactory. 


Guarding Against Loosely Planned Trusts 

But one cannot disapprove too strongly of 
the ill-considered statements regarding the 
scope and character of trust service which 
overenthusiastic, uninformed but well mean- 
ing insurance salesmen often utter. We re- 
quire the solicitors in our new business de- 
partment to spend considerable time in study 
so that they may properly and in a dignified 
manner represent the bank. <A course of 
study is even more obligatory upon the in- 
surance underwriter. 

A conerete example of trouble for the 
executor, the trust company, the beneficiary 
and the insurance underwriter has recently 
come to our attention, where in his anxiety 
to close a prospect, the life insurance sales- 
man has had the policy made payable to the 
trust company as trustee before any trust 
agreement has been drawn or the trust com- 
pany knows anything about it. This con- 
firms the wisdom of the life insurance com- 
pany in making certain that such an instru- 
ment exists. Again, it often happens that 
policies intended to be administered later 
under a trust have been first made payable 
to the estate and therefore subject to the 
dangers and losses that such a payment 
might entail. If it is determined that a 
trust is the proper method of conserving the 
life insurance, the counsellor is not thorough- 
ly honest with his client if he suggests that 
the policy be paid in any other manner, even 
though delays may be unavoidable. These 
are two illustrations that show how loosely 
planned life insurance trust effort creates 
opponents. 

On the other side, if the theory of a 
proper written life insurance trust is sound, 
as I believe we must admit it is, the trust 
officer must recognize the necessity of knowl- 
edge of insurance and in turn must educate 


himself to give to the insurance counsellor 
that type of intelligent and hearty coopera- 
tion that the counsellor deserves. 

Prime Fields for Insurance Trust Solicitation 

The trust officer, as a rule, is not natu- 
rally a salesman. He is on the other side 
of the counter and appreciation of this fact 
on his part and willingness to swap ideas 
with the active high grade underwriters will 
go a long way in securing the right type of 
cooperation that is essential to the develop- 
ment of life insurance trusts. The inert 
trust officer and the inert life insurance coun- 
sellor are the prime opponents of the life 
insurance trust movement. A life insur- 
ance trust created as a result of a_ three- 
cornered interview results in the greatest 
benefit to the insured because he receives the 
expert advice of both the life insurance coun- 
sellor and the trust officer and his estate 
will be conserved to the best advantage; next 
to the insurance counsellor because he will 
receive his compensation for the insurance 
that may be taken to create the trust; and 
last, to the trust company because, while the 
contact established with the trustor may be 
productive of good will and may lead to 
further services, the trust company will be- 
gin to receive its compensation only at the 
death of the insured. 

The field of insurance trust solicitation 
is greatest among those to whom the under- 
writer has already sold life insurance. Such 
an important service to your clientele se- 
cures the kind of good will that cannot be 
bought. A little investigation along this line 
will open up avenues of stimulating thought 
and effort. It is not easy. It requires vision 
to see that real service is highly productive 
of the larger rewards. If one really wants 
to be a proponent, one must first count the 
cost of self-sacrifice to equip oneself. If one 
is unwilling to do this, one may not be an 
opponent, but cannot be more than a mod- 
erately successful life insurance salesman. 


(Continued on page 739) 
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EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS ELECTED CHAIRMAN 


OF BOARD OF 


GIRARD TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA AND 
ALBERT A. JACKSON ELECTED PRESIDENT 


On May 17th, the forty-first anniversary 
of his election as president of the Girard 
Trust Company of Philadelphia, Effingham B. 
Morris relinquished that office and assumed 
the newly created post of chairman of the 
board of directors and continuing in that ¢ca- 
pacity as chief ranking officer of the com- 
pany. On the same day Albert A. Jackson, 
associated with the Girard Trust Company 
since 1889 and vice-president since 1900, was 
formally installed as president in charge of 
executive detailed management. 

Several other important executive appoint- 
ments and advancements were made at the 
same time: Mr. Effingham B. Morris, Jr., a 
member of the firm of Barnes, Biddle & Mor- 
ris, was elected vice-president. Jonathan M. 
Steere and Gilbert L. Bishop, Jr., at present 
trust officers of the company, have become 
vice-presidents in particular charge of the 
rapidly increasing business of the trust de- 
partment. John H. Lawson and William H. 
Loesche, assistant trust officers, have been 
appointed trust officers, and James H. Hunt, 
Jr., and William L, Cleaves, were made as- 
sistant trust officers. 


EFFINGHAM B. Morris 


Relinquishment of active duties of presi- 
dent by Mr. Morris serves to direct attention 
to one of the most notable achievements in 
trust company administration. When Mr. 
Morris accepted the presidency of the Girard 
Trust Company in 1887, succeeding John B. 
Garrett, it was with the thought that his 
encumbenecy would be temporary and that he 
would continue to keep his law offices in thi 
Morris Building, which he has maintained 
to this day. But the appeal of the work 
and the opportunities for fiduciary as well 
as banking development induced Mr. Morris 
to give his undivided attention to the office. 
Hiow greatly the Girard Trust Company has 
prospered and grown in stature among the 
largest and most successful trust companies 
in the United States is indicated by a few 
comparisons. 

Chartered in March, 1836, as one of the 
pioneer trust companies in the country and 
known then as the Girard Life Insurance, 
Annuity and Trust Company of Philadelphia, 
there had elapsed a period of over half a 
century since the company began business 
and the time Mr. Morris assumed direction. 


ALBERT A. JACKSON 
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There had been only three presidents pre- 
ceding Mr. Morris’s administration, namely, 
sjenjamin Richards, 1887-1851: Thomas 
Ridgway, 1851-1883, and John B. Garrett, 
1883-1887. The business of the company, 
when Mr. Morris assumed office, was of such 
relatively small proportions as to require a 
staff composed of only ten persons, as against 
500 officers and employees at present. It was 
in the trust department administration that 
growth has been most pronounced. Individ- 
ual trust and estate funds administered by 
the trust department in 1887 were about ten 
nillions. The last annual report, which in- 
cidentally reflected the most prosperous year 
in the ninety-one years of existence, showed 
trust funds aggregating $497,270,027. Cor- 
porate trusts increased during the last 41 
years from a very small figure to $1,461,715.,- 
000 as total amount of trusts under deeds 
of trust or corporate mortgages, including 
equipment trusts; total securities deposited 
with company as trustee to secure issues 
of collateral trust bonds, $448,419,000, and 
registrations of stock of corporations, $809,- 
823.000. 

It is noteworthy that despite panics and 
national reverses, there has been only one 
break in ninety-one years in semi-annual div- 
idend payments and that in 1842. During 
Mr. Morris’ regime dividends have been paid 
regularly, increasing from the rate of 10 
per cent in 1887 upon the then capital of 
$500,000, to 40 per cent and special dividend 
of 10 per cent on capital of $3,000,000 during 
1927. Surplus has increased to $9,000,000, 
with undivided profits at the close of the 
last fiscal year amounting to $3,637,027. <As- 
of the banking department have _ in- 
creased to $81,623,000, and deposits to $65,- 
497,000. A noteworthy chapter in the career 
of the Girard Trust Company was the con- 
struction of the present home of the com- 
pany at Broad and Chestnut streets, which 
is one of the most imposing and classical 
buildings devoted to banking, the design of 
which was suggested by Mr. Morris. 

Mr. Morris came from old Revolutionary 
stock, his first American ancestor, Anthony 
Morris, coming to this country from England 
in 1682, The Morris family earned distinc- 
tion in the Revolutionary struggles, one of 
the members of the family serving as body- 
guard to George Washington. Effingham 
Morris devoted his earlier years to law prac- 
tice and rendered valuable service in cvn- 
hection with railroad reorganizations before 
becoming associated with the Girard Trust 
Company. His son, who was recently elected 
a vice-president, was graduated from Taver- 
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ford School and obtained degrees at Yale and 
Law School of University of Pennsylvania. 

Albert Atlee Jackson, who succeeds Mr. 
Morris as president of the Girard Trust 
Company, is widely known and respected in 
trust company circles. He was active in 
former years in the work of the Trust Com- 
pany Division of the American Bankers As- 
sociation of which he was president for a 
term. Mr. Jackson was born at Stamford, 
Conn., May 28, 1867, and is a graduate of the 
Episcopal Academy of Philadelphia, of which 
he is now one of the trustees, and left the 
University of Pennsylvania in his fresnman 
year to accept a position with the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, where he was employed un- 
til he joined the staff of the Girard Trust 
Company in 1889. From that date he was 
advanced to the positions of assistant to the 
vice-president and assistant to the president 
and in 1900 was made a vice-president of the 
company, which position he held until his 
present election to the presidency. 

Elisha Lee, vice-president, Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company. has been elected a diree- 
tor of the Girard Trust Company. 

The Camden Bank 
has been organized 


and Trust Company 
at Camden, Ark. 





ALVIN W. KRECH 


ASTERFUL and marked with great 

achievements in finance and reorgani- 

zation as was the career of the late 
Alvin W. Krech, chairman of the board of the 
Equitable Trust Company of New York, that 
which will linger longer in the memory of 
associates and a host of friends was the 
charm of his personality and native kindli 
ness and courtesy which never varied under 
the most trying situations. Although not so 
advanced in years as the late Chauncey 
Depew there was a certain kinship in the 
cheerful philosophy and the broad faith 
which Mr. Krech manifested toward men and 
in his conception of public and private duties. 
It was his genius and the trust he inspired 
which enabled the Equitable Trust Company 
to acquire a position as the fourth largest 
among the trust companies of the United 
States and as a perfected mechanism of 
banking and fiduciary service which com- 
mands a worldwide distinction. 

There was something unusually tragic and 
even pathetic in the passing of Mr. Krech. 
He had returned but a few days previous, 
apparently in sound health and buoyant spir- 
its, from Paris where he had attended the 
formal opening of the new building for the 
Paris Branch of the Equitable Trust Com- 
pany. But a few months ago he witnessed 
the completion of that towering structure 
which dominates the center of Wall street 
and which houses the main office of the 
Equitable Trust Company. It was largely 
his zeal and conception which initiated and 
carried through the plans for what is today 
probably the most artistic and spacious trust 
company home in New York. It was while 
seated at his desk in the new building that 
death came suddenly and without warning 
to Mr. Krech. With him at the time were 
Arthur W. Loasby, president of the company, 
and Henry W. Cooper, vice-president, but 
their hasty summons of medical aid was of 
no avail. The announcement of his death 
brought a profound sense of loss to mem- 
bers of the banking and financial commu- 
nities throughout the nation as well as in the 
capitals of Europe. 


Mr. Krech’s death is a loss not only to the 
city where he occupied such an influential! 
position in finance, in art and in charitable 


work, but to the nation. He was the first 
and only chairman of the New York Commu- 
nity Trust, an organization which enlists 
most of the larger banks and trust companies 
of the city in centralizing charitable and 


community development. Despite business 
claims, Mr. Krech found opportunity to serve 
as treasurer of the Permanent Blind Relief 
Fund, as executive secretary and director of 
the Philharmonic Society, and as director of 
the Metropolitan Opera and trustee of St. 
Luke’s Hospital. Whenever clouds of finan- 
cial disaster or of war hung low upon the 
nation’s horizon, it was men like Mr. Krech 
who loomed up in their true stature. 

Like many others in the roster of great 
Americans, Mr. Krech began “at the bottom.” 
He was born at Hannibal, Mo., and death 
came just twenty-two days before his sey- 
entieth birthday. His father came from 
Germany following the Prussian Revolution 
and was a professor of literature at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. Young Krech’s first 
job was as messenger boy for the Western 
Union. Then he obtained a job with the 
Holly Flour Mills in Minneapolis, where he 
remained until 1886. Railroading next had 
a fascination for Alvin Krech and he be- 
came associated with the railroad contract- 
ing firm of Shepart, Siems & Company. His 
aptitude brought him a responsible connec- 
tion with the Union Pacific and it was as sec- 
retary of the reorganization committee that 
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he came to New York in 1894. Soon after 
he became associated with the Mercantile 
Trust Company of New York and in 1903 
began his brilliant career as president of 
the Equitable Trust Company. It was large- 
ly under his guidance that the Equitable has 
become an organization which today has a 
capital structure of over $55,000,000,  re- 
sources of over $530,000,000, and with ac- 
tivities which touch every important finan- 
cial center of the world. In 1923, when Mr. 
Krech had completed twenty years as presi- 
dent of the Equitable Trust Company, he 
resigned to become chairman of the board 
and was succeeded by the present encumbent, 
Arthur W. Loasby, as president. 

Mr. Krech also occupied a leading place 
in railroad finance and reorganization. In 
association with Kuhn, Loeb & Company, he 
reorganized the Eastern Pacific and the Den- 
ver & Rio Grande railroads after these sys- 
tems had passed out of the Gould control. 
He was a director of the Wabash, the Nor- 
folk & Southern, the Western Maryland, the 
Denver & Rio Grande and the Manhattan 
Railroad Company. Other corporations of 
which he was a director include the Ameri- 
can Ice Company, the City Investing 
pany and the Federal Sugar Refining 
pany. 


Com- 
Com- 
Few men have contributed more to cul- 
tural advancement and the fine arts in New 
York than Mr. Krech. On important issues 
of the day, particularly those which came 
up after the World War, Mr. Krech was 
outspoken in his convictions and was among 
the first to plead for the burying of the 
hatchet between former combatants and sug- 
gesting ways for economic as well as political 
reconciliation. He was decorated by three 
foreign governments, was Chevalier of the 
Legion of Honor, Cemmendatore of the 
Crown of Italy and officer of the Order of 
the Rumanian Crown. He is survived by his 
Widow, two sons and three daughters. 

In behalf of the trustees’ committee of the 
New York Community Trust, of which Mr. 
Krech was chairman, the following tribute 
Was authorized by Clarence H. Kelsey, chair- 
man of the Title Guarantee & Trust Com- 
pany; Joseph N. Babcock, vice-president of 
the Equitable Trust Company, and John W. 
Platten, president of the United States Mort- 
gage & Trust Company: 

“The death of Alvin W. Krech takes from 
the trustees’ committee of the New York 
Community Trust the first and only chair- 
man it has had. The six institutions that 
Sponsored the Community Trust when its 
offices were opened in 1923 chose him as their 
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presiding officer. Under his direction these 
associated trustees have increased in number 
more than threefold, and their representa- 
tives have insisted yearly that he remain 
at the head of their counsel table. 

“In the creation and development of the 
New York Community Trust, the value of his 
guidance has been incalculable. There is only 
this comfort in the loss and sorrow that 
his passing brings to us the wisdom and de- 
votion given by him to the Community Trust 
during its first years, and his last ones give 
assurance that this shall be another among 
the lasting monuments he leaves’ behind 
him.” 


EQUITABLE TRUST COMPANY NAMED IN 
KRECH WILL 

Manifesting his faith in the organization 
which he had guided for many years, the 
late Alvin W. Krech, who died on May 3d, 
provided in his will for the appointment of 
the Equitable Trust Company of New York, 
which he guided as president and chairman 
for many years, as executor of his estate in 
association with his widow. No indication 
is given as to the size of Mr. Krech’s estate 
but it is expected to run into the millions. 
The bulk is given to the widow and four of 
five children. The will provides, after vari- 
ous bequests, that the residuary of the es- 
tate be placed in trust for the widow, who 
receives the income during her life. At her 
death the principal will be divided into four 
equal parts for four children. Dr. Shepard 
Krech receives no direct money from his 
father’s estate, the will setting forth that 
Dr. Krech had insisted upon his share of 
the estate being divided among his brother 
and sisters in view of his own substantial 
fortune. 


MERCER P. MOSELEY 

Mercer P. Moseley, vice-president of the 
American Exchange Irving Trust Company, 
died recently at his winter home in Miami 
Beach, Florida. He was born in Pamplin 
City, Va., and as a young man engaged in 
the mercantile and brokerage business and 
later was officially connected with lumber 
manufacturing. He entered journalistic work 
in 1901 and was president and general man- 
ager of the Commercial Newspaper Company, 
publisher of the New York Commercial, un- 
til 1917. On August 28th of that year he be- 
came a vice-president of the American Ex- 
change National Bank. This position he 
retained during the consolidation of the 
American Exchange National Bank with the 
Pacific Bank and in the later consolidation 
of the American Exchange-Pacifie National 
‘with the Irving Bank and Trust Company. 
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MEIGS H. WHAPLES 


Another of the stalwart and fine personali- 
ties who have shaped trust company develop- 
ment during the past generation has passed 
away with the recent death of Meigs H. 
Whaples, chairman of the board of the Hart- 
ford-Connecticut Trust Company, the pioneer 
and oldest trust company in Connecticut. 
Mr. Whaples was the dean of Connecticut 
bankers and was revered by his associates 
and all who knew him during his long and 
influential career. He died in his eighty- 
third year and on the day of his fiftieth 
wedding anniversary. 

For more than fifty years Mr. Whaples 
was an outstanding figure in civic and finan- 
cial affairs in Hartford. There was no 


MEIcs H. WHAPLES 





movement of any representative or construc- 
tive character in that city, within that pe- 
riod, but which bears evidence of his unsel- 
fish devotion. His name imparted confidence 
and his energy inspired others in nearly 
all undertakings that have made Hartford 
one of the exemplary cities of the country 
in matters of culture, public benefactions, 
civic improvement and business enterprise. 
He was especially active in fostering sound 
legislation in his state. In matters affecting 
trust company laws and organization he was 
foremost. 

Mr. Whaples was born in New Britain, 
July 16, 1845. He began his banking career 
with the New Britain National Bank, where 
he became teller in 1861. He began in 1872 
as a clerk, his long association with the 
Connecticut Trust and Safe Deposit Com- 
pany, which company was merged with the 
Hartford Trust Company into the Hartford- 
Connecticut Trust Company. He was elected 
treasurer in 1877 and in 1888 became its 
president. When the consolidation with the 
Hartford Trust Company took place in 1919 
he was made chairman of the board of di- 
rectors of the Hartford-Connecticut Trust 
Company and he remained in that office until 
his death. 


Alfred G. Kahn has been elected president 
of the Union Trust Company of Little Rock, 
Ark., succeeding Morhead Wright, who was 
elected chairman of the board. 

Aggregate resources of $2,267,588,000 in 
Ohio’s state banks and trust companies re)- 
resent a gain of $185,840,000 during last year. 

The Farmers Deposit Savings Bank and 
the Farmers Deposit National Bank of Pitts- 
burgh are to be consolidated with combined 
resources of $85,000,000. 

The Spokane & Eastern Trust Company 
of Spokane, Wash., reports total resources 91 
$12,693,746: deposits $11,366,000; capital, 
surplus and undivided profits of $1,327,030. 
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SUMMARY OF PROCEEDINGS AND DISCUSSION 


AT THE 


Hirst Southern Crust Conference 


UNDER AUSPICES OF THE TRUST COMPANY DIVISION OF THE AMERICAN 
BANKERS ASSOCIATION, HELD AT CHATTANOOGA, APRIL 20 AND 21, 1928 


Hii First Southern Trust Conference 

held recently at Chattanooga, Tenn., 

was a distinct and immediate success 
both from the standpoints of participation 
on the part of southern trust companies and 
banks engaged in actively developing trust 
business and in the instructive well as 
inquisitive character of discussions. Early 
in the proceedings it was evident that those 
in attendance were unanimously in favor of 
providing for conferences as an annual event. 
The genuine need for closer cooperation and 
systematie effort to foster trust work and 
development of potential sources of business, 
was clearly demonstrated in the course of 
the proceedings. Figures and facts obtained 
by careful research affirm the opportunity 
for aggressive team play to help solve handi- 
caps that are peculiar to trust administra- 
tion in the South. 


as 


Opening Session of Conference 


The opening session of the First Southern 
Trust Conference, held at the Hotel Patten 
on the morning of April 20th, was presided 
over by W. S. MeLucas, president of the 
Trust Company Division of the American 
Bankers Association and chairman of the 
Commerce Trust Company of Kansas City. 
Mr. MeLueas paid a gracious compliment to 
Southern charm and hospitality. He sum- 
marized some interesting figures bearing on 
fiduciary business in the South, as follows: 

“Let me bring to your attention some facts 
revealed by the United States Treasury De- 
jartment records. In the nine states com- 
prising the southeastern part of the country 
during the period from 1922 to 1926, 5,149 
deceased residents left estates of $50,000 or 
more. Each of these five years showed an 
increase in $50,000 estates, in 1926 being 40 
er cent higher than in 1922. The increase 
in estate value has been matched by a paral- 
lel increase in the number of banks and trust 
‘ompanies doing a trust business. These are 


impressive highlights in the picture of the 
New South.” 

After directing attention briefly to the 
promise of educational work and substantial 
results to ensue from the initiation of trust 
conferences in the South, Mr. MceLueas called 
upon Governor Ben Paulin of Kansas, who 
was among the auditors, to extend a greet- 
ing. The chair next invited W. C. Bowman 
of the First National Bank of Montgomery, 
to take over the duties of presiding officer. 
It was largely due to the zeal and active 
work of Mr. Bowman that the first meeting 
of Southern trust officers was called. 

Keen attention was given to the paper 
which followed on “What the Bank Execu- 
tive Owes to His Trust Department,” pre- 
sented by Robert F. Maddox, chairman of 
the Atlanta & Lowry National Bank of At- 
lanta. (See page 648.) Following a brief 
discussion the chairman next called upon 
Ik. E. Harding, president of the Fort Worth 
National Bank of Texas to substitute for 
Eugene R. Black, Governor of the Federal 
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CONFERENCE WAS HELD 
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Reserve Bank of Atlanta, who was detained 
in Havana, Cuba, and was to have spoken 
on “Development of Trust Departments in 
the National Banking System.” In discuss- 
ing this subject Mr. Harding traced the leg- 
islation by Congress which enabled national 
banks to enter the fiduciary field and the 
growth of such business since the first per- 
mit was issued to a national bank by the 
Federal Reserve Board in 1915. 


Discussion on Handling Securities in 
Trust Estates 

The system of handling securities in trust 
which has been developed after many years 
of experience and constant improvement at 
the Guardian Trust Company of Cleveland, 
formed the basis for a most instructive and 
suggestive paper presented by A. F. Young, 
vice-president of the Guardian Trust Com- 
pany. (See page 627.) How profoundly the 
trust officers of the South are concerned in 
adopting the best methods of handling trust 
investments, was indicated by the sustained 
discussion which followed Mr. Young’s valu- 
able paper. 

Chairman Bowman started the ball rolling 
by inquiring as to the formula where stock 
is acquired and resold and facilitating trans- 
fer particularly in the case of minors with- 
out entailing red tape. Mr. Young advised 


THOMAS R. PRESTON 


President of the American Bankers Association and Pres’- 

dent of Hamilton Trust & Savings Bank of Chattanooga, 

who greeted the Southern Trust Conference delegates in 
his home town 
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that their plan was to hold stocks in the 
name of the Guardian Trust Company with- 
out any further designation and all that is 
needed is a resolution of the board of direc- 
tors upon transfer of stock. 

The next point raised was as to purchase 
of bonds for trust funds made by a trust 
company or bank from its own bond depart- 
ment. The inquiry elicited the quite definite 
information that in Ohio as in various other 
states it is illegal for trust companies to 
purchase securities for trust funds from 
their own bond departments and that such 
practice would violate the National 
Banking Act. It was further brought out 
that approved practice does not admit of a 
trust company appropriation 
commission in buying trust securities from 
the outside and that the trust is credited 
with any such profits. 


also 


concession or 


Institute Training for Trust Men 

The next topic on the program was “How 
the American Institute of Banking Trains 
Trust Men.’ The subject was to have been 
presented by Harold Stonier, Educational Di- 
rector of the A. I. B., but owing to his ill- 
ness the address was presented by Taylor 
Durham, vice-president of the Chattanooga 
Savings Bank and Trust Company and vice- 
president of the Savings Bank Division ef 


Won. A. DIxon 


Vice-President, Whitney-Central Trust & Savings Bank, 
New Orleans, who presided at one of the Conference 
Sessions 
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the American Bankers Association. He di- 
rected particular attention to the recently 
completed textbook on trust functions which 
is part of the Institute course on trust train- 
ing. 
“Legal Practice’? Question Crops Up 

Before the the morning 
that hoary old discussion as to drawing of 
wills and of cultivating cooperation with the 
legal profession, was precipitated. The de- 
bate revealed the need of considerable mis- 
sionary work in some Southern communities 
as to the need of observing the policy de- 
veloped by the Trust Company Division of 
the American sankers Association and 
which was defined both by President Mce- 
Lucas and the new Secretary Reuben A. 
It was made clear to delegates that 
trust companies and fiduciary banks should 
religiously desist from writing wills or legal 
documents. F. F. Taylor, vice-president cf 
the Illinois Merchants Trust Company of 
Chicago, directed attention to an appeal 
from Bar associations now pending in the 
Supreme Court of Illinois to punish such 
invasion and to clearly define what consti- 
tutes “legal practice.” 


close of session 


Lewis. 


Second Session of Conference 
Following adjournment the delegates re- 
turned with unabated interest to take part 
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in valuable discussions which absorbed the 
second session of the conference and which 
centered chiefly on insurance trusts, stan1- 
ard fee schedules for trust service and trust 
advertising. The first speaker introduced by 
William A. Dixon, vice-president of the Whit- 
ney Central Trust & Savings Bank of New 
Orleans, who presided, was John A, Rey- 
nolds, vice-president of the Union Trust Com- 
pany of Detroit, whose successful labors and 
methods of cultivating contacts in the cre- 
ation of life insurance trusts, formed the 
basis for a most instructive contribution. 

Inasmuch as a number of Southern insur- 
ance underwriters were present. Mr. Rey- 
nolds addressed a large portion of his re- 
marks to the subject from the standpoint of 
the underwriter and the new objectives of 
insurance in the creation of estates, for taxa- 
tion and trust purposes, as well as in con- 
nection with business insurance trusts. Ex- 
periences in Detroit afforded proof of what 
might be accomplished by right kind of co- 
operation. 


Standard Fees for Trust Service 


One of the headliners of the Southern 
Trust Conference was John C. Mecham, vice- 
president of the First Trust and Savings 
Bank of Chicago, who was the next speaker 
and devoting himself to the subject: “The 
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Need for Standard Fees for Trust Services.” 
(See page 647.) Mr. Mecham is well known 
in trust councils and he made a fine impres- 
sion upon the Southern delegates. An ani- 
mated debate followed bringing out methods 
of cost determination, allocation of expenses 
and how fees have been arrived at in vari- 
ous cities, largely through the instrumenta!- 
ity of Corporate Fiduciary Associations. At- 
tention was likewise directed to charges for 
handling life insurance trusts. 


Advertising for Trust Department 

As one of the past masters on the subject 
of trust advertising and publicity the Con- 
ference next had the benefit of listening to 
an address on that theme by Fred W. Ells- 
worth, vice-president of the Hibernia Bank 
and Trust Company of New Orleans. (Sec 
page 673.) One of the important points 
brought out by Mr. Ellsworth was the result 
of a questionnaire to show the proportion 
of trust department customers to other de- 
partments of a bank and revealing that the 
smallest number were represented by trust 
accounts. In conclusion he said: 

“Mr. Maddox said something this morning 
about the necessity of getting the business 
from the executive officers and from the di- 
rectors of the bank. He spoke advisedly, be- 
cause if any of us should take the trouble 
to analyze the business we have in the trust 
departments from our own officers and own 
directors, we probably would be a little bit 
surprised. I cite that so as to emphasize to 
you and to me the field we have in our own 
offices and among our own directors. Let’s 
go back from this conference fired with the 
determination of getting our directors into 
our trust departments, our officers who are 
eligible, into our trust departments, 100 per 
cent, and if we do that our conference will 
have been a great success.” 

Chairman Dixon next called upon H. F. 
Pelham, who was drafted some months ago 
from the First National Bank of Flint, Mich., 
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to become a vice-president and develop trust 
business for the Citizens & Southern National 
Bank of Atlanta, Ga. It was Mr. Pelham 
who organized and was first president of the 
Fiduciaries Association of the State of Michi- 
gan. In speaking to the members of the 
Southern conference, he gave a number of 
instances from actual experience to empha- 
size how important the follow-up is in so- 
liciting trust business, particularly in the 
matter of securing execution of wills. 
Following announcement by Secretary 
Lewis of the facilities for securing effective 
advertising material for trust service from 
the offices of the Trust Company Division, 


E. Y. CHAPIN 


President, American Trust & Banking Company of Chatta- 
nooga, who presided at the third session of the Southern 
Trust Conference 
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the conference settled down to an interesting 
motion picture, entitled “Vanishing For- 
tunes,” which graphically leads up to the 
value of establishing insurance trusts. 


Closing Session of Conference 
Saturday, April 21st, witnessed the clos- 
ing session of the conference. The presiding 
oflicer of the last business session was FE. Y. 
Chapin, president of the American Trust and 
Banking Company of Chattanooga. The first 
speaker was Judge H. L. Standeven, vice- 
president and trust officer of the Exchange 
Trust Company of Tulsa, Okla., whose sub 
ject was “Pitfalls in Trust Business.” (See 
page 635.) Cross sections from actual ex- 
periences showing how trust officers must be 
on their guard against unsuspected liabili 

ties, imparted added value to this paper. 


Community Trusts in the South 

Keen interest was manifested in the next 
paper on “Has the Community Trust a Place 
in the Southern States?’ submitted by Ralph 
Hayes, vice-president of the Chatham Phenix 
National Bank and Trust Company and di- 
rector of the New York Community Trust, 
who has rendered invaluable services in fur- 
thering this movement. Mr. Hayes prefaced 
his remarks with picturesque contrasts re- 
vealing constant readjustment of standards 
and reappraisement of values. He said in 
part: 

“We occupy the earth at a time when cus- 
toms that were believed permanent, and in- 
stitutions of ancient origin may be revamped 
or discarded overnight. What is sauce to 
ohne generation may be applesauce to the 
next. In this mobile and surging world, I 
may set up a trust designed to be forever 
unalterable and hampered by limitations 
which I cannot revise and which I authorize 
no one else to amend. It is as if a captain 
vere to lash down his steering wheel, fasten 
his rudder into position, and forbid his 
navigators to adjust their course, however 


long the 
storms.” 


voyage and however fierce the 


Discussion on Co-executorship 

Following the Hayes address the confer- 
ence was thrown open for general discus- 
sion of questions suggested by Judge Stand- 
even’s paper on liabilities and pitfalls con- 
fronting trust officers. Mr. Pelham of the 
Citizens and Southern National Bank em- 
phasized two aspects, namely the unwar- 
ranted or unethical employment of the pres- 
tige of a bank or trust company in accepting 
corporate appointments and the difficulties 
encountered in acting as cotrustee or coex- 
ecutor under wills. As an alternative to co- 


W. C. BowMAN 


Vice-president and Trust Officer, First National Bank, 
Montgomery, Alabama, who presided at the first session 
of the Southern Trust Conference 
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executor and cotrusteeship Mr. Pelham sug- 
gested the naming of advisers and indicat- 
ing such preference to testators. 

Judge Standeven commended the idea of 
an adviser, especially where the trust estate 
included continuing business. He empha- 
sized, however, the troubles which trust offi- 
cers sometimes meet with when they try to 
assume all responsibility. “I think it is the 
wise course,” he said, “to cultivate in the 
most intimate way possible, the beneficiaries, 
particularly the family, the wife, and the 
children, if they are adults, or even if they 
are coming close to adults, and to ask their 
advice although you may not follow it, or 
you may show them the reason you shouldn't 
follow it. A close association of that kind 
with the beneficiaries of any trust, either 
testamentary or otherwise, is very beneficial 
or helpful in the administration of that 
trust.” 

Several delegates contributed actual in- 
stances to illustrate the problems and delays 
which arise frequently from appointment of 
coexecutor and cotrusteeships. On the ques- 
tion of compensation, if any, for alternative 
adviser, it was the general thought that no 
compensation should be allowed and that if 
compensation is allowed it should be in ad- 
dition to the regular charges made by the 
corporate fiduciary. 


How Appointments May Be Lost 

Cc. N. Evans of the Fifth Third Union 
Trust Company of Cincinnati, brought to the 
attention of the conference an interesting 
experience as to the importance of having 
official background in securing appointments : 
“It happened in the trust company with 
which I was connected before coming to 
Cincinnati,” he said, “that we found our- 
selves coexecutors in an estate amounting to 
about $3,500,000. Very much enthused we 
began a campaign to obtain additional new 
business, and it became my duty to go out 
in a prolific field. I remember particularly 
going out to a very wealthy farmer's resi- 
dence, a man whose estate involved about 
1,000 very fine acres, and a man who had 
succeeded well, and he had a family of five 
children. I sought an interview with him, 
and found him very much interested. As I 
went over the various phases of the cor- 
porate trustee with an individual trustee or 
executor, he came almost to the point of 
assuring us that he would place his will 
with us. But finally he asked me, ‘I see the 
names of your directors on your statement. 
This gentleman is one of my lifelong friends, 
and he is a very wealthy man, a man large- 
ly interested in your company. Do you have 
his will? That was the straw that broke 
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the camel’s back. We didn’t have his will. 
We never did get his will and we lost the 
will of the farmer.” 

Following a brief discussion on commu- 
nity trust development and charges for fidu- 
ciary services thereunder, the chairman in 
troduced as the next and final speaker on 
the program, Gilbert T. Stephenson, vice- 
president of the Wachovia Bank and Trust 
Company of Raleigh, N. C., whose address 
on “Making the South Will-Conscious,” con 
tained much instructive information bearing 
closely upon fiduciary activity in the South. 
(See page 677.) Mr. Stephenson introduced 
original compilation of facts and figures ob- 
tained at first hand to indicate the relatively 
small percentage of people in North Carolina 
who make wills and particularly the small 
number of wills designating trust companies. 


Oppressive Taxation Handicaps Trust 
Development 

It developed in the course of the debate 
that obsolete and burdensome methods of 
taxing real and personal property in the 
South constitutes one of the greatest handi- 
caps to will-consciousness and trust appoint- 
ments. The matter was brought up by 
C. W. Bailey of the Southern Trust Com- 
pany of Clarksville, Tenn., who said: 
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“May I bring to your attention what I 
consider the greatest barrier to  will-con- 
sciousness in the South? That is the matter 
of taxation. Many of our Southern states 
operate under taxing laws which were cre- 
ated under constitutions adopted fifty or 
more years ago. Property is taxed under 
general property tax laws, where personal 
property pays the same tax as real estate. 
There are just a few Southern states which 
have changed their taxing laws and those 
Southern states, which have changed their 
taxing laws, have profited very materially 
in the development of trust resources. Ken- 
tucky found its way away from the general 
property tax law just a few years ago. The 


H. F. PELHAM 


Vice-President and Asst. Trust Officer of Citizens & South- 
ern National Bank 





result has been that Kentucky has on its 
tax books today hundreds of millions of 
dollars of intangibles which had never been 
taxed before. 

“Not until the states of the South place 
themselves on a par with the states of the 
East and North, will the states of the South 
ever realize their real rank in the creation 
of trust estates. The way out is perhaps 
rather difficult, but I think that if the trust 
company men of the South will turn their 
attention as much to the enactment of mod- 
ern tax laws, and the revision of the laws 
under which we operate at the present time, 
we will go a long way toward creating those 
trust estates which we so much desire to 
hold.” 

Following survey of the tax situation as 
affecting trust estates in the South, Presi- 
dent McLucas of the Trust Company Divi- 
sion arose and recommended that the South- 
ern trust conferences should become a regu- 
lar annual event as a means of promoting 
enlightenment and cooperation. Secretary 
Lewis followed with tributes for those who 
had engineered the first Southern conference 
and assured cordial cooperation from the 
Trust Company Division. Resolutions were 
passed expressing appreciation for those who 
had contributed to the success of the initial 
meeting and official notice was taken of an 
invitation extended by G. L. Groover of the 
Citizens and Southern National Bank to hold 
next year’s conference at Savannah. The 
conference then came to a close. 


Southern Trust Conference Banquet 


An important feature of the First South- 
ern Trust Conference was the banquet held 
on the evening of April 20th at which Presi- 
dent McLucas of the Trust Company Divi- 
sion presided. The speakers on this oceca- 
sion were James H. Perkins, president of the 
Farmers Loan and Trust Company of New 
York and Thomas R. Preston, president of 
the American Bankers Association. Mr. 
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Perkins made an inspirational appeal for ob- 
servyance of the best standards in corporate 
fiduciary administration. His subject was 
“The Importance of the Trust Department 
in our Financial System.” (See page 621.) 
Re fe ee 
FIVE THOUSAND DOLLARS REWARD FOR 
EACH DEAD BANK ROBBER 

The announcement made last year by the 
Texas Bankers Association that a reward of 
$5,000 would be paid for every dead bank 
robber and “not one cent for a hundred live 
ones,” created discussion and varying com- 
ment throughout the country. While seem- 
ingly ruthless, the announcement has had the 
designed effect and has all but eliminated 
daylight holdups on banks in the Lone Star 
State. Setting forth the reasons for this ul- 
timatum, W. M. Massie, president of the 
Texas Bankers Association, in a recent ad- 
dress before the Louisiana bankers, stated 
that there was no other alternative to curb 
the wave of brazen daylight hold-ups where 
the attackers came prepared to kill. He 
said in part: 

“The adoption of this policy so obviously 
dictated by the facts with which the associa- 
tion had to deal has been widely endorsed. 
More than 500 magazines and newspapers 
have approved it and very few have found 
objections to it. In November, 1927, shortly 
after the reward was offered, two robbers 
were killed at Odessa. In December, one 
robber was killed at Cisco, and in all four- 
teen persons believed to be connected with 
the Cisco affair have been arrested, and a 
gang whose operations covered Texas and 
Oklahoma broken up. In January, 1928, two 
robbers were killed at Rankin. Only one 
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successful bank robbery took place in the 
last six weeks of 1927, and there have been 
but three in the present year. Of these only 
one was a daylight holdup. If the associa- 
tion’s policy is not responsible, it is decidedly 
difficult to find an explanation of the fact 
that, for the first time since 1925, night at- 
tacks on Texas banks are more numerous 
than daylight holdups.” 


PROMOTION AT AMERICAN 
TRUST COMPANY 

John H. Pennstrom was recently 
elected assistant secretary in the 
trust department of the American 
Trust Company of New York. He 
has been connected with the com- 
pany for nine years, and formerly, 
with its affiliated institution, the 
New York Title and Mortgage Com- 
pany. Mr. Pennstrom was edu- 
sated at Columbia University. He 
is also a graduate of the American 
Institute of Banking. 


The Bankers Trust Company of 
New York has been appointed New 
York registrar for preference and 
common stock of Allied Power and 
Light Corporation. 
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ADMIRABLE RECORD OF THE CITIZENS & SOUTHERN NATIONAL 
BANK OF GEORGIA AS THE LARGEST NATIONAL 
BANK IN THE SOUTH 


The Citizens & Southern National Bank 
was born in Savannah, where Georgia was 
born. The history of this institution, through 
the leadership of Mills B. Lane, president. 
is synonymous with the development of mod- 
ern banking as well as the development of 
Georgia and the Southeast during the past 
forty years. 

“Mr. Lane came from a banking family. 
His father, R. Y. Lane, organized a bank 
in Valdosta, Ga., in 1874, and remained as 
the active head of his institution until his 
death in 1917. After serving as cashier of 
his father’s institution for many years, Mills 
B. Lane moved to Savannah in 1891 and 
became executive vice-president of the Citi- 
zens Bank, which soon thereafter was 
changed to the Citizens & Southern Bank. 
Mr. Lane was elected president in 1901. 
With an abiding faith in a great future for 
Georgia and the Southeast, Mr. Lane gath- 
ered around him an organization of like 
faith and aspiration to assist this develop- 
ment by keeping banking facilities just 9 
little ahead of the requirements of business. 

Following this early objective and in line 
with the development of Georgia, the Citi- 
zens & Southern Bank has established other 
offices in Atlanta, Athens, Augusta, Macon 
and Valdosta, Ga., making it possible for 
the bank to efficiently serve business in any 
part of the state. These offices being con- 
nected by a private wire system enables the 
bank to operate as though they were almost 
under one roof, and provide customers an 
unusual service of instantaneous credit and 
business information between the principal 
cities of Georgia. This private wire system 
is also connected with New York, Chicago, 
New Orleans and other principal cities. 

Along with this policy of establishing of- 


fices in such a way as to serve business 1% 
any part of the state, the capital has been 
increased in the same manner from $200,000 


to its present total, capital, surplus and 
undivided profits $7,917,983. This includes 
the issuance of $1,000,000 new stock, which 
was recently ratified by the stockholders. 
This stock was sold to the present share- 
holders at $200 per share and created $2,000,- 
000 new operating capital for the bank and 
the Citizens & Southern Company. 

In line with the original policy of the 
bank, and in order to assist the rapid indus- 
trial development that is taking place in the 
South, the Citizens & Southern Company 


was formed in 1923 with Mills B. Lane as 
chairman of the board and William Mur- 
phey as president. In little more than five 
years this company has grown to be one of 
the outstanding investment houses in the 
South, and assures financial assistance to 
worthy business concerns wishing to ex- 


cane ed aed a eed med ate 
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pand their operation, or deserving outside 
interests wishing to locate operation in Geor- 
gia or the Southeast. 

In addition to maintaining an office in 
each city where the bank is located, the 
Citizens & Southern Company established 
an office in Charleston, S. C., about five 
years ago and in Columbus, Ga., two years 
ago. 

An announcement of unusual interest in 
Charleston, S. C., and the Southeast as a 
whole, was made March 20th of this year, 
to the effect that Mills B. Lane and asso- 
ciates had acquired a controlling interest 
in the Atlantic Savings Bank and the At- 
lantic National Bank, of Charleston, Mr. 
Lane becoming chairman of the board, and 
A. E. Bird, formerly executive vice-president 
of the Citizens & Southern office in Athens, 
Ga., was elected president of the Charleston 
institution. 

The Charleston Evening Post in editorial 
comment on this transaction said in part, 
“Acquisition of the Atlantic banks by inter- 
ests associated with the Citizens and South- 
ern National Bank of Savannah brings to 
Charleston large resources of capital for 
business development and expansion and in 
effect establishes here a branch of the larg- 
est banking institution in the Southeast. 
Such an establishment cannot but give the 
liveliest satisfaction to the business commu- 


nity and increased confidence in the strength 


and stability of Charleston as a_ banking 


MILts B. LANE 


President of the Citizens & Southern National Bank 
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center and a commercial 
large promise.” 

General Henry Schachte was chairman of 
the board and Julius H. Janhz was presi- 
dent of the Atlantic Banks, both of whom 
are retiring from active business, however, 
General Schachte will remain as vice-chair- 
man of the board and Mr. Jahnz as a direc- 
tor. In a joint statement regarding this 
transaction they said, “We have always 
recognized that our primary obligation was 
as trustees for our depositors and next to 
conserve the interests of our stockholders 
and employees, so that following the deci- 
sion for the sale of the stock in this bank 
we exercised the greatest care and our best 
judgment in determining into whose hands it 
should go. 


community 


PARENT OFFICE OF THE CITIZENS AND SOUTHERN 
NATIONAL BANK AT SAVANNAH, GEORGIA 


“As a result, the contract of sale has beeu 
made with Mills B. Lane, who is an out- 
standing successful banker, not only in the 
South, but in the entire country. Mr. Lane 
has stated that he would conduct the busi- 
ness on just as safe and sound principles as 
it has been conducted by the old owners, and 
we believe that he will do this, but throug! 
his wide financial connections assure a Ccon- 
tinued healthy growth of the bank that will 
redound to the benefit, not only of its cus 
tomers, stockholders and employees, but of 
the city of Charleston and State of South 
Carolina. We bespeak for the new owners 
complete cooperation from all of our friends 
and the friends of the bank.” 

In a statement mailed to the depositors 
of the Atlantic banks, Mr. Lane said in 
part. “The belief that great things are 
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ahead for Charleston and the surrounding 
territory is the influence which prompted the 
investment in these banks, and the new in- 
terests confidently expect to witness wonder- 
ful developments in your section of the coun- 
try in the near future.” 

The February 2Sth statement of condition 
of the Citizens & Southern National Bank 
shows $75,160,S68.09 resources and deposits 
of S66,SS1.077.83. It is the largest national 
bank in the South and the 86th largest bank- 
ing institution in the United States. 

In keeping with its record The Citizens 
and Southern National Bank has developed 
a high standard of trust service. These fa- 


cilities have been extended through the main 


office at Atlanta and also by 
other offices in Georgia. Thomas C. Erwin 
is vice-president and trust officer and as 
an able ally in fostering trust department 
service and contacts the Citizens and South 
ern National Bank recently elected H. F. 
Pelham as vice-president and assistant trust 
ollicer. Mr. Pelham came to Atlanta from 
Flint, Mich., where he was trust officer of 
the First National Bank and head of the 
Michigan State Fiduciaries Association 
which he was largely instrumental in or- 
ganizing. 


the various 


Following is the official lineup at the 
main office in Atlanta: Frank Hawkins, 
chairman of the board; Mills B. Lane, presi- 
dent; H. Lane Young, vice-president and 
executive manager; Thos. C. Erwin, vice- 
president and trust officer; W. B. Spann, 
vice-president; Alva G. Maxwell, vice-presi- 
dent; W. C. Roberts, vice-president; L. L. 
Gellerstedt, vice-president; H. F. Pelham, 
vice-president’ and assistant trust officer; 
ik. T. Johnson, cashier; W. H. Fitzpatrick, 
assistant cashier and manager savings de- 
partment; L. H. Parris, assistant cashier 
ind assistant trust officer; W. B. Symmers, 
wssistant cashier; Chas. E. Tillman, assist- 
‘int cashier. 


President 
H: J; Gratz, fl 
JOHN J. WICKSTEAD 
EDWARD HINKLE..............Assistant Secretary 
PET CASON oe os soo os cece cceeceeeaeis Auditor 
JOHN KESSELRING Subt. Real Estate Dept. 
CHARLES SPEED Superintendent of Vaults 


Nora KircuH, Manager Women’s Depariment 


THE COMMERCIAL NATIONAL BANK OF 
HIGH POINT, N. C. 

The Commercial National Bank of High 
Point, N. C., occupies a place among the most 
progressive and influential banking institu- 
tions in the South. <A recent financial state 
ment shows total resources of $11,609,404, 
including loans and discounts of $8,088,375 ; 
cash in vaults and due from banks, $1,700,- 
057: United States Government securities, 
$507,050, and other stocks and bonds, §$450,- 
S50. Deposits total $8,205,646. Capital is 
$1,000,000; surplus and undivided profits, 
$1.145.708. Trust department assets amount 
to $1,290,754. 
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AMERICAN TRUST COMPANY OF CHARLOTTE, N. C. IN 
ATTRACTIVE NEW QUARTERS 


One of the most efficient and successful 
trust companies in the South is the Ameri- 
can Trust Company of Charlotte, N. C., which 
recently took possession of its remodeled 
home. The company was organized in 1901 
with capitalization of $29,600 and with de- 
posits on the opening day of $1,739. During 
the following twenty-seven years there was 
witnessed a growth which is rather excep- 
tional. At the beginning of the present year 
capital was $1,200,000 and deposits aggre- 
gated $21,246,000. This splendid record in- 
dicates forcefully the appreciation of the 
public for the sound business policies and 
the high standard of service that have al- 
ways characterized the American Trust Com- 
pany. 

Although rendering a trust service since 
its organization the American Trust Com- 
pany did not have a full time trust officer 
until 1911, when P. C. Whitlock, an attorney 
of Charlotte, was elected trust officer and 
continued to serve in that capacity until Oc- 
tober, 1922. He was succeeded as trust offi- 
cer by John Fox, who had served the com- 
pany as assistant trust officer since 1919 and 
who continues to direct the work of the trust 
department. As evidence of the public re- 
sponse to the quality of fiduciary services 
provided by this company, the assets of the 
trust department have increased from $1,- 
486,750 in 1919 to $6,858,234 at the close of 
last year. It is worthy of note that the 
trust department has been on a self-support- 
ing basis since 1921 and has yielded each 
year steadily increasing earning capacity. 


HoME OF THE AMERICAN TRUST COMPANY OF 
CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 


The American Trust Company has a com- 
plete setup of facilities, embracing banking, 
trust, savings, bond and insurance depart- 
ments. Special services have been developed 
in handling the accounts of banks, bankers 
and corporations as well as for individuals. 
The banking department reported on Febru- 
ary 28, 1928, aggregate resources of $24,130,- 
698. Combined capital, surplus and undi- 
vided profits amount to $2,218,435. 

Early this year the American Trust Com- 
pany completed the remodeling of its hand- 
some home, affording a larger lobby and ad- 
ditional space for executive and department 
activities. A feature of the new quarters is 
the installation of cageless counters extend. 
ing in an unbroken line on one side of the 
lobby and with officers’ desks and note and 
discount departments taking in the other 
side. A new vault was also installed by the 
Mosler Safe Company of Hamilton, O., with 
capacity for 2,500 safe deposit boxes. There 
is also a night depository and other modern 
features of equipment. 

The official staff of the American Trust 
Company consists of the following: W. H. 
Wood, president; T. E. Hemby, vice-presi- 
dent; John Fox, vice-president and _ trust 
officer; Arthur J. Draper, vice-president ; 
B. B. Gossett, vice-president; H. L. Daven- 
port, assistant vice-president; A. N. Ander- 
son, assistant vice-president; R. E. Kerr, as- 
sistant vice-president; J. E. Davis, secretary 
and treasurer; C. B. Campbell, assistant 
secretary and treasurer; F. W. DeArmon, 
assistant secretary and treasurer. 


GROWTH OF CENTURY TRUST COMPANY 
OF BALTIMORE 


One of the most rapidly growing trust com- 


panies in Baltimore is the Century Trust 
Company which has been in operation but a 
relatively short time but has accumulated 
assets of over $14,000,000 and is conducting 
a trust department which has become a 
strong earning factor. The company has de- 
veloped special facilities for handling cor- 
porate trusts of which it has some choice 
appointments. Capital is $1,000,000; surplus, 
$1,700,000, and undivided profits, $332,807. 
Douglas Thomas is president and trust de- 
partment activities are under the direction 
of Henry M. Laithe as trust officer. 


The Jefferson State Bank and Trust Com- 
pany has been organized at Jefferson, Tex., 
with capital of $50,000. J. A. R. Mosley, 
president. 
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Worcester Bank & Trust Company 


Worcester, Mass. 
Member Federal Reserve System 


JOHN E. WHITE 

SAMUEL D. 

CHARLES A. BARTON. Vice-Pres. and Tr. Officer 
BERTICE F. SAWYER Vice-President 
WARREN 8S. SHEPARD Vice-President 
ARTHUR C. GLASS..Vice-President and Actuary 


ALVIN J. DANIELS Treasurer 
FREDERICK M. HEDDEN.......... Secretary 
HARRY H. SIBLEY Asst. Treasurer 
CHARLES F. HUNT Asst. Treasurer 
BURT W. GREENWOOD Asst. Treasurer 
FREDERICK A. MINOR Auditor 


FREDERIC C. CONDY,......4 Asst. Trust Officer 


Deposits, over $34,000,000 


Trust Funds, over $16,000,000 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits, over $3,500.%00 
WORCESTER’S LARGEST COMMERCIAL BANK 


—_—— 








‘THE MERCHANTS AND FARMERS NATIONAL BANK OF 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


One of the first banks in the South to or- 
ganize a trust department is the Merchants 
and Farmers National Bank of Charlotte, 
N. C. Organized in 1871 the Merchants and 
Farmers National Bank has maintained an 
exceptional record of growth which embraced 
the reconstruction period and reflects the 
subsequent growth in the Southland. The 
bank began business with capital of $200,000 
and has continued to operate with the same 
capital and accumulating surplus and undi- 
vided profits of $600,000. 

Major C. Dowd was the first president of 
the bank and since that time there have 
been only three presidents, namely, Dr. J. H. 
McAden, George E. Wilson, and W. C. Wil- 
kinson, who is now serving in that capacity. 


The other officers at present are: John B. 
Ross, J. H. MeAden, and George E. Wilson, 
Jr., vice-presidents, and James A. Stokes, 
cashier, and J. C. Booker, J. M. Long, and 
J. J. MceAden, assistant cashiers. The bank 
has paid dividends of more than $1,250,000 
since organization and is now paying divi- 
dends at the rate of 10 per cent semi-annu- 
ally. Total resources are over four million 
dollars and deposits more than three mil 
lion. 


The Merchants & Farmers National occu 
pies spacious and handsome quarters in the 
sixteen-story Johnston Building. The trust 
department has shown very substantial 
growth as the result of excellent service and 
progressive policies. 


MAIN BANKING LOBBY OF MERCHANTS AND FARMERS NATIONAL BANK, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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The Mechanics’ Trust Company 


OF NEW JERSEY 


BAYONNE, N. J. 


COLLECTIONS—Daily Presentation by Our Messengers on Staten Island 
(Borough of Richmond, New York City) 


JERSEY CITY (Including Greenville) 


HOBOKEN and BAYONNE 


COLLECTIONS FOR AND ACCOUNTS OF BANKS SOLICITED 


Reciprocal Balances Based on Volume of Business 


Organized 1886 


ONLY TRUST COMPANY IN NEW JERSEY THAT CLEARS THROUGH 
THE NEW YORK CLEARING HOUSE 





SUCCESSFUL TRUST OPERATIONS OF THE CENTRAL BANK & 
TRUST COMPANY OF ASHEVILLE, N. C. 


With trust assets of $20412.202.70 at the 
close of business February 2S, 1928, the Cen- 
tral Bank & Trust Company of Asheville. 
N. C., may definitely be placed among the 
leading trust companies of the Southeast. 
Though chartered with full trust powers in 
1912, it was not until 1919 that this insti- 
tution began an active, aggressive program 
of trust activities when the president, Charles 
W. Brown, became chairman of the 
and trust officer. 

The Central has the largest corporate trust 
business of any trust company in the Caro- 
linas. This is due to the rapid and substan- 
tial growth of Asheville and Western North 
Carolina since 1924. Wills and insurance 
trusts filed with the Central in 1927 num- 
bered 400 per cent more than those filed four 
years previously—in 1923. Friendly, active 
cooperation with the life underwriters and 
a constantly better understanding with the 
legal profession is reported. Three full- 


board 


Pack SQUARE OFFICE, CENTRAL BANK 
& Trust COMPANY, ASHEVILLE, N. C. 


time attorneys are members of the 
department organization, with a 
sennel of eight. 

By recent vote of the stockholders the capi- 
tal and surplus of the Central Bank & Trust 
Company was increased to $2,000,009. 
ing resources at the last call, February 2S, 
1928, were $17,058.173.62, which combined 
with the trust assets above mentioned give 
a total of $37,470376.52. It is among its 
20,000 customers that the Central is culti- 
vating an ever-increasing number who take 
advantage of its trust services. 


trust 
total per- 
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OFFICERS OF PLAINFIELD NATIONAL 
BANK 


Marion S. Ackerman, a prominent New 


York business man, has been elected presi- 


dent of the new Plainfield National Bank 
which was recently organized by Harry H. 
Pond, president of the Plainfield Trust Com- 
pany of Plainfield, N. J., and vice-president 
of the Chase National Bank of New York, 
in association with an influential group of 
bankers and business men. Arthur FE. Crone. 
vice-president of the Plainfield Trust Com- 
pany, will be vice-president, and the other 
vice-president is Horace F. 
dent of the British American Metals Com- 
pany. Rufus B. Rittenhouse. formerly as- 
sistant cashier of the First National Bank 
of Bound Brook, will be cashier. 

The directors of the institution are: Marion 
S. Ackerman, Arthur E. Crone, Horace <A 
Staples, Hyman Abrams, Edwin M. Daniel. 
A. V. Heely, George A. Horne, DeWitt Ifub- 
bell, Thomas F. Hyland, J. Irvine Lyle. 
Charles B. Lufburrow, Harry H. Pond. 
Charles L. Moore, Frank H. Smith and Sam- 
uel Townsend. 


Staples, presi- 
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HAMILTON NATIONAL AND HAMILTON TRUST AND SAVINGS 
BANK OF CHATTTANOOGA 


It is through activities such as conducted 
by the Hamilton Trust and Savings Bank 
of Chattanooga, Tenn., that the South is 
rapidly coming into its own from the stand- 
point of extending to the public the bene 
fits of corporate fiduciary service. This in- 
stitution is affilated with the Hamilton Na- 
tional Bank of which T. R. Preston, who is 
now president of the Amercan Bankers <As- 
sociation, is president and that 
office in both banks. 

The Hamilton Trust & Savings Bank was 
founded in 1889 with a capital of $10,000. 
The Hamilton National Bank was organized 


occupying 


silanol 


iat Ot 
UE SEF OEE 


in 1905 with capital of $250,000. The com- 
bined capital of these institutions is today 
$2,000,000, with resources of approximately 
$25,000,000. The trust business is conducted 
through the Hamilton Trust & Savings Bank 
which has been active in this phase of serv- 
ice for about ten years. In 1921 the trust 
department was moved from the main office 
of the Hamilton Trust & Savings Bank to 
that of the Hamilton National Bank. At 
that time there were only two people actively 
engaged in this department. Now there are 
sixteen people with estates valued at several 
millions of dollars. 


HOME OF THE HAMILTON NATIONAL BANK AND THE HAMILTON 
Trust & SAVINGS BANK OF CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
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This Company Knows 
The Mohawk Valley 


non 27 years, the Utica Trust 

& Deposit Company has con- 
stantly aided in the development 
of the great industrial empire of 
upstate New York. 


Naturally this company is 
equipped to give other banks 
having business in the Mohawk 
Valley an intelligent correspon- 
dent service based on first-hand 
knowledge of conditions. 


UTICA TRUST 
COMPANY 
és 


& DEPOSIE 


Utica New York 
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THREE STAGES IN THE STRUCTURAL GROWTH OF THE HIBERNIA BANK & TRUST COMPANY OF 
NEw ORLEANS WHICH ALSO OPERATES A SUCCESSFUL SYSTEM OF BRANCH BANKS 
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FIRST WISCONSIN NATIONAL BANK CELEBRATES SEVENTY- 
FIFTH ANNIVERSARY 


With a picturesque early pioneer-day set- 
ting of spinning wheels, spinets and a bevy 
of pretty girls in the quaint costumes of 
1853, the First Wisconsin National Bank of 
Milwaukee recently staged the celebration 
of the seventy-fifth anniversary of that bank. 
It was indeed a civic event, attracting over 
25,000 people and many of the oldest settlers 
to the open house reception held in the main 
lobby of the bank on May 2nd. The follow- 
ing day thousands of school children were 
entertained and received gifts from a teller 
dressed in pioneer-day costume and seated 
at the window especially provided as a per- 
manent savings headquarters for children. 
The atmosphere of former days was con- 
veyed by a typical room in the center of 
the lobby and by an exhibit of relics and 
documents giving a picture of what Milwau- 
kee was and how it lived seventy-five years 
ago. 

The forerunner of First Wisconsin National 
Bank was the Farmers and Millers Bank 
which opened for business in a small structure 
hardly less than a block away from where 
the present imposing 16-story building of the 


WALTER KASTEN 


, 
President, First Wisconsin National Bank of Milwaukee 
Wisconsin 


Wisconsin National now stands. Milwaukee, 
as a city, was then only seven years old and 
had a population of 20,000. The Farmers 
and Millers Bank had capital of $50,000 as 
compared with the present capital and sur- 
plus of $10,000,000 and resources of over 
$135,000,000. In 1863 the Farmers and 
Millers was reorganized as the First Na- 
tional Bank with Edward H. Broadhead as 
president and Hoel H. Camp as _ cashier. 
in 1919 came the biggest event in the his- 
tory of the bank with the merger of the 
First National with the Wisconsin National, 


SUGGESTION OF PIONEER DAYS AT 75TH 
ANNIVERSARY CELEBRATION 


forming the groundwork of the present big 
First Wisconsin Group, including the First 
Wisconsin Trust Company and the First 
Wisconsin Company, enlisting a staff of 
700 people. More recently the First Wis- 
consin National has further expanded by 
absorbing the American National Bank and 
in conducting a number of affiliated banks. 

The First Wisconsin National Bank stands 
as the epitome of seventy-five years of pro- 
gressive and loyal service, the influence of 
which is written large in Milwaukee’s finan- 
cial and industrial expansion. 
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National Trust 


Company 
Limited 
Assets under Administration 
$181,000,000 


Head Office: 


20 King Street East Toronto, Canada 


Offices: 


Montreal Hamilton Winnipeg Edmonton 


London (England) 


Saskatoon 


WE SOLICIT APPOINTMENTS AS ANCILLARY 
ADMINISTRATOR AND AS TRUSTEE TO 
UNDERTAKE THE REALIZATION OR MANAGE- 
MENT OF ESTATES’ OR TRUSTS’ 
ASSETS IN CANADA 











STAFF APPOINTMENTS AT DETROIT 
TRUST COMPANY 

Four new assistant secretaries 
cently appointed by the Detroit Trust Com- 
pany, as follows: Clarence M. Justice, Rob- 
ert C. Simpson, Dean E. Ryman and Bert 
H. Wicking. 

Mr. Justice resigned as Internal Revenue 
Agent in charge of the Brooklyn, New York 
Division of the Bureau of Internal Revenue, 
Washington, D. C., and will head the income 
and federal estate tax department in charge 
of all income tax matters involved in the 
estates and trusts managed by the company. 
He has taken over the work of Raymond H. 
Berry, assistant vice-president, who resigned 
recently to become a partner in the law firm 
of Brewster, Ivins and Berry, for the prac- 
tice of tax law in Detroit. 

Mr. Justice has been connected with the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue for the past 
nineteen years, during which time he has 
occupied a number of important and respon- 
sible positions in various parts of the coun- 
try. He was agent in charge of the Buffalo 
Division, member of a committee on organi- 
zation and management of the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue in New York, head of the 
Field Division of the Income Tax Unit, as- 


were ft- 





THE 
ROYAL TRUST 
COMPANY 


MONTREAL 


is exceptionally well equipped to 
act in any fiduciary capacity for 
corporations or individuals de- 
siting the realization or adminis- 
tration of assets in Canada. The 
Company maintains a chain of 
branches from Atlantic to Pacific 
and has assets under administra- 
tion exceeding $400,000,000. 


HEAD OFFICE 
105 St. JAMES STREET, MONTREAL 


BRANCHES 


MONTREAL 

OTTAWA 
WINNIPEG 
CALGARY 
EDMONTON 
VANCOUVER 
VICTORIA 


HALIFAX 

SAINT JOHN, N. B. 
St. JOHN’s, NFLD. 
QUEBEC 

TORONTO 
HAMILTON 








sistant deputy 
I). C., and supervising internal revenue 
agent for New York. He is well acquainted 
in Detroit, having at one time been in charge 
of the Michigan Division of Revenue Agents. 
In January, 1926, Mr. Justice was commis- 
sioned to organize the Brooklyn Division, 
which ranks very high in efficiency, tax pro- 
duced and volume of work. <As assistant 
deputy commissioner, he had charge of all 
the income and estate tax field work in the 
United States, having supervision of 3,500 
income and estate tax officers. 


commissioner, Washington, 


The other three men are connected with 
the trust department where they handle the 
work of administering estates that are man 
aged by the company. Mr. Simpson has been 
connected with the company for eleven years. 
Mr. Ryman joined the company two years 
ago. He came from Marysville, Mich., where 
he was connected with the legal department 
of the Wills Corporation. 
of the Law School, University of Michigan, 
class of 1910. Mr. Wicking attended the 
Literary School of the University of Michi- 
gan and was graduated from the Detroit 
College of Law, class of 1922. He has been 
with the company three years. 


He is a graduate 
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In Trust Business 


As Well 


it is our object to bring to bear all the ability and con- 
scientious service which have characterized the banking 
activities of this institution. 


To those who are familiar with the deeply ingrained 
confidence which this bank has long symbolized in the 
minds of Virginians of property, its striking advance in 
trust business during recent years is the normal and 
expected development. 


FIRST AND MERCHANTS 
National Bank of Richmond 


Joun M. MILteEr, Jr., President 
Capital and Surplus Six Million Dollars 





WILLIAM J. FIELD ELECTED PRESIDENT 
NEW JERSEY BANKERS ASSOCIATION 
The recent annual convention of the New 

Jersey Bankers Association marked the 

twenty-fifth anniversary of that organization. 

As a mark of appreciation for the faithful 

and valuable rendered during the 

past quarter of a century by William J. 

Field, president of the Commercial Trust 

Company of New Jersey, as secretary of the 

association, he was unanimously elected pres- 

ident at the recent convention. 

The New Jersey Bankers Association was 
born on January 10, 1908. On that date, at 
the eall of Osear L. Gubelman, secretary- 
treasurer of the Commercial Trust Company, 
Jersey City; W. F. Rose, cashier of the Na- 
tional State Bank of Camden; E. C. Stokes, 
president of the Mechanics National Bank of 
Trenton; Uzal H. McCarter. president of the 
Fidelity Trust Company of Newark: Edward 
Ss. Campbell, president of the National New- 
ark Banking Company; Samuel Freeman, 
president of the Morristown Trust Company, 
aud Edward T. Bell, president of the First 
National Bank of Paterson, a meeting was 
1cld at the office of the Fidelity Trust Com- 

iny for the purpose of forming a State 

A constitution and by- 


services 


l 
I 
Bankers Association. 
liws were adopted, the name “New Jersey 


Bankers Association” selected, and the or- 
ganization completed by the election of offi- 
cers. FE. C. Stokes was elected president, 
Uzal H. McCarter. vice-president, and Osear 
L. Gubelman, treasurer, and an executive 
committee of nine. William J. Field was 
elected as secretary of the association. 

At the time the association was organized, 
the total of the national banks, 
state banks and trust companies of New Jer- 
aggregated S2S80,000,000. Resources of 
the banks of New Jersey are now approxi- 
mately three billion dollars. At the = or- 
ganization meeting sixty-five banks were rep- 
resented and at the end of the first year the 
total membership had reached 110. There 
zre now over 550 members of the association. 


resources 


sey 


Pierce G. Blitch, of Savannah, Ga., has 
been made cashier of the Macon office of the 
Citizens & Southern National Bank. He suc- 
ceeds Thomas I. Denmark, who was recently 
elevated to vice-president and transferred to 
the Athens office. 

The New Zealander, whose per capita 
wealth amounts to $3,371.70, is the wealth- 
iest average citizen in the world. The Swiss 
is next with $2,998.20, the American third 
with $2,941.90. 
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One of The South’s Out- 


standing Trust Departments 


OUR 
DEPARTMENTS: 


Banking 
Trust 
Bond 
Savings 
Safe-Deposit 


Commercial Service 


FLOR 
NATIONAL, BANK 


JACKSONVILLE, 
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PDA 


FLORIDA 


“cA Financial Stronghold” 


FACT FINDING IN BANK AND TRUST. 
COMPANY ADVERTISING 

Commendable and noteworthy work is be- 
ing conducted by various committees of the 
Financial Advertisers’ Asociation to reduce 
bank and trust company advertising to terms 
of definite returns and profit. The research 
and conclusions of these committees will be 
submitted at the forthcoming annual conven- 
tion at Utica, New York. The scope of such 
analytical program is indicated by the follow- 
ing committee assignments. 

The research committee on direct mail is 
headed by C. Delano Ames of the Maryland 
Trust Company and centers its investigations 
on campaigns that have proven productive. 
Outdoor bank and trust company advertising 
is receiving the attention of a committee 
headed by M. J. Campbell of the Marine 
Trust Company of Buffalo. The value of new 
business contests will be reported upon by 
a committee of which G. V. Kenton of the 
National Bank vf Commerce in St. Tonis is 
chairman. The research work on window 
display advertising is being conducted by a 
committee under the direction of Herbert V. 
Prochnow of the Union Trust Company of 
Chicago. The central file and its uses will 


be reported on by E. V. Newton of the Cleve- 
land Trust Company as head of that com- 
mittee. Other researches are being conduct- 
ed by special committees relating to mortgage 
advertising, exhibitions, internal bank adver- 
tising, the advertising account, publicity 
from the standpoint of “news value,” motion 
picture and radio advertising. 


MANHATTAN COMPANY TO SERVE AS 
TRUSTEE OF OXFORD SCHOLARSHIP 
FUND 

American graduates of Oxford University 
in England in connection with Rhodes 
scholarships have organized an alumni asso- 
ciation for the prime purpose of creating # 
fund in this country to be used for endow- 
ment or supplement the funds establishel 
by Cecil Rhodes to enable foreign students 
to attend Oxford. 

The funds to be gathered by the American 
Rhodes Scholarship Alumni Association wiil 
be placed with the trust department of the 
Bank of the Manhattan Company of New 
York, the oldest bank in the United States 
operating under its original charter. 
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HUMBOLDT BANK 


SAVINGS COMMERCIAL TRUST 


Head Office: 


783 Market Street, near Fourth St. 


Branches: 


Bush & Montgomery Sts.—Mills Bldg 
2626 Mission Street, near 22nd Street 





San Francisco, California 


FOUNDED 1869 





THE PERSONAL AND MASS APPEAL IN 


TRUST SERVICE 

The Detroit Trust Company recently pub- 
lished a strikingly effective page newspaper 
advertisement which is a gem from the 
standpoint of its virile appeal-and as re- 
vealing trust service, not as primarily gov- 
erned by profit, but as something friendly 
and incalculably helpful to American people. 
To be sure there are trust companies which 
look first to profit, but if they are to endure 
and wax prosperous, they must sooner r 
later arrive at the conviction that service 
must be placed first and profit follows as 
night follows day. 

The Detroit Trust Company advertisement 
makes use of facts and figures relative to 
trust service growth and popularity which 
have appeared in recent surveys and articles 
published in Trust CoMPANIES Magazine. 
rhere is reference to the fact that during 
1927 trust company appointments under wills 
and trusts have been four and _ one-half 
times greater in number than in 1923: that 
leading men in American business, financial 
and professional life have preferred trust 
company to individual appointment and that 
trust service has been brought to a_ point 
where its benefits are equally if not more 
valuable to men of small or moderate means 


than to those leaving large fortunes. What 
makes the advertisement a ‘“‘sure hit’ is that 
the Detroit Trust Company is among those 
institutions which have been foremost in 
raising the standard and refinements of trust 
service to the highest degree. 


INVESTMENT SERVICE IN SOUTHERN 
WISCONSIN 

Robert J. Goll, formerly assistant secre- 
tary of the Second Ward Securities Company 
of Milwaukee recently assumed his duties 
aus the new secretary and bond department 
manager of. the Union Trust Company of 
Madison, Wisconsin. 

Mr. Goll is one of the best known bond 
men in Wisconsin, having been connected 
with the Milwaukee firm since 1921 and pre- 
vious to that was Chicago office manager 
of Merrill Lynch & Co. He is now reorgan- 
izing the Union Trust Company’s bond de- 
partment to give a wider service to both 
banks and individual investors in Southern 
Wisconsin. 

The First National Bank of Independence 
Mo., has obtained authority to exercise trust 
functions. Capitalization of the 
$147,000. 


bank is 
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A Leading New England Bank 


Ample resources, world-wide connec- 
tions, and nearly a century’s experi- 
ence combine to make this bank an 
unusually desirable correspondent. 


Your New England Business 








Is Invited 





THE 


ATLANTIC NATIONAL BANK 


BOSTON 
‘Resources $125,000,000 








GENERAL MOTORS REFLECTS 
PROGRESSIVE TREND 

At the rate of production and sales during 
the first quarter of the current year by Gen- 
eral Motors Corporation, all previous rec- 
ords in the automotive industry will be ex- 
celled, if activity is maintained. Dealers’ 
sales during the first four months of this 
year show a noteworthy increase with 107,- 
278 cars in January and climbing up to 209,- 
367 for April. Further reflection of the pro- 
gressive trend is shown by increase in num- 
ber of General Motors employees from 195,- 
993 in January to 202,653 in March. During 
first quarter of 1928 General Motors cars sold 
abroad amounted to 56,937 as compared with 
39,443 for the same period last year. 

Net earnings of General Motors Corpora- 
tion, including equities in the undivided prof- 
its of subsidiary operations not consolidated, 
for the first quarter ended March 31, 1928, 
were $69,468,576. This compares with $52,- 
551,408 for the corresponding period a year 
ago—an increase of $16,917,168. After de- 
ducting dividends on preferred and debenture 
stock amounting to $2,350,919 there remains 
$67,117,657, being the amount earned on the 
common shares outstanding. This is equiva- 
lent to $3.86 per share on the common stock 
as against $2.90 for the first quarter of 1927 





calculated on a comparable 
U.S. Government, and other 
March 31, 1928, 


basis. Cash, 
marketable se- 
curities, at amounted to 
$160,068,830. 

Frederick J. Fisher, a vice-president of 
the General Motors Corporation, 
elected a director of the Michigan Central 
Railroad to fill the vacancy caused by the 
death of Chauncey M. Depew. 


has been 


BANK CONSOLIDATION IN SEATTLE 

The Marine Bancorporation, a bank invest 
ment holding company, which operates in the 
State of Washington and 
of banks in that state, 
trol of the National Bank of Commerce of 
Seattle, which has deposits of $22,000,000, 
and capital and surplus of $2,428,000. Sub- 
stantially more than 51 per cent of the stock 
of the National Bank of Commerce has been 
exchanged for cash or for stock of the Ma- 
rine Bancorporation. 


chain 
con- 


controls a 
has acquired 


The Century Indemnity Company has ap- 
pointed W. Everett Hine, manager of the 
Hartford Claim Division, to handle claims 
arising in Hartford, Conn., and vicinity. 

North Carolina State banks and trust com- 
panies report total resources of $322,775, 
396.19, an increase of $12,000,000 during th> 
last year. 
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PROVIDENT 


TRUST COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


with which is affiliated 


COMMONWEALTH TITLE 


INSURANCE AND TRUST COMPANY 





NEW JERSEY PLACES RESTRAINT ON 
BANK HOLDING COMPANIES 

Among the amendments to the New Jersey 
banking and trust company laws, enacted 
at the last session of the legislature, are 
provisions which effectually restrict the ac- 
tivities of bank holding companies. The law 
provides that any corporation, other thau 
banks which are owners of subsidiary com- 
panies, Shall not purchase more than 10 per 
cent of the capitalization of any one bank, 
trust company or national bank. All banks 
and trust companies are required to secure 
from bank share holding corporations a 
statement in writing as to ownership.  <An- 
other section of the act prohibits the pay- 
ment of dividends on shares illegally held, 
With penalty of forfeiture to the bank or 
trust company declaring the disbursements, 
the amount becoming the property of the 
bank, 


The New Jersey legislature also passed a 


law that no revocation, countermand or 
stop-payment order relating to the payment 
of any check or draft against an account 
of a depositor shall remain in effect for more 
than 90 days, unless renewals in writing for 
similar periods are made. <A law was en- 
acted which gives a bank or trust company 
permission to refuse payment of a check pre- 
sented one year after date. 





A law relating to trust companies pro- 
vides that such companies shall not be liable 
to a depositor for any payment made upon 
forged or raised drafts or other order of 
payment, unless within two years after pass- 
book entry of payment of withdrawal, the 
depositor shall in writing notify the bank 
of evidence of fraud. 


DETERMINING LOSS ON SALE OF 
RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY 

basis for determining the deductible 
any, on the sale of a property, ac- 
quired prior to March 1, 1913, and occupied 
residence until October 1, 1901, and 
subsequently rented until the date of its sale 
in 1920, is the value at the time the property 
Was turned over to rental purposes or the 
March 1, 1915, value, whichever is less, the 
United States Supreme Court held in Heiner, 
Collector, vs. James R. Tindle and Union 
Trust Company of Pittsburgh, Coexecutors, 
ete. (On writ of certiorari to the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals, Third Cir- 
cuit.) 


The 


loss, if 


as oa 


The Brooklyn Trust Company has_ been 
named as executor in the will of the late 
Mrs. Caroline Barr Smith, leaving an estate 
of $242,000 and providing numerous chari- 
table legacies. 





TRUST 


THE NEW SECRETARY OF THE TRUST 
COMPANY DIVISION, A. B. A. 

Members of the trust company fraternity 
of the United States are naturally interested 
in the personality of the new secretary of the 
Trust Company Division and deputy mana- 
ger of the American Bankers Association, 
Reuben A. Lewis, Jr., whose appointment was 
confirmed at the recent spring meeting of 
the Executive Council of the American Bank- 
ers Association. 


REUBEN A. LEWIS, JR. 


Whose appointment has been confirmed as Deputy Manager 
of the Trust Company Division of the American Bankers 
Association 


In assuming his new duties and opportuni- 
ties for invaluable service to the trust com- 
panies of the country, Mr. Lewis brings a 
sense of responsibility and a spirit of loy- 
alty which are his best assets. There is no 
division of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion which calls for such capacity for zealous 
work and at the same time for tact in deal- 
ing with various essentials, as the 
Trust Division. This is particularly true in 
view of the urge for proper coordination be- 
tween the divisions and the executive ad- 
ministration of the American Bankers As- 
sociation. There is no question but that 
Mr. Lewis has made a most favorable im- 
pression during his short period of activity 
as secretary of the Division upon all trust 
people with whom he has come in contact. 
Trust COMPANIES Magazine joins with the 


does 


COMPANIES 


\ 


C=O 
DY Mortgage 
Investors 


Specializing Since 1879 in Serving 
Life Insurance Companies 


CoDY TRUST COMPANY 


105 So. LaSalle Street 
CHICAGO 


members of the Trust Division is pledging 
cordial cooperation to the new secretary. 

Mr. Lewis is a Southerner by birth. He 
was born in Birmingham, <Ala., and is a 
graduate of Washington and Lee University. 
He is a former newspaper man, having 
served with a number of Southern papers 
and later becoming associated with the New 
York Journal of Commerce, acting for two 
years as its Washington correspondent. Mr. 
Lewis has also contributed articles to maga.- 
zines on financial and economic subjects, and 
in 1923 he joined the American Bankers As 
sociation Journal as associate editor, from 
which position he has been transferred to his 
new work. 


HERBERT L. DAVIS RESUMES PRACTICE 
OF LAW 

For a great many years the office of Ref- 
eree and Auditor of the Supreme Court of 
the District of Columbia has been regarded 
by members of the Bar, and, indeed, by the 
Appellate Courts of New York and else- 
where, as a judicial officer, performing duties 
of the greatest delicacy and importance. It 
is a field in which the Court Referee and 
Auditor must display a technical proficiency 
not required by other members of the judi- 
cial departments. 

For a period of about twelve years, Her- 
bert L. Davis, Esq., has fully upheld the 
traditions of that important office, having 
ably and conscientiously met the respon- 
sibilities devolving upon him. His work as 
Referee and Master in Chancery has been 
characterized by rare courage and ability. 

Mr. Davis is not unknown to the readers 
of this magazine, and in resuming the pri- 
vate practice of the law, it is hoped that he 
will find the time, as it is known that he 
has the inclination to give abundantly, in 
these columns, of his extended experience 
respecting the problems affecting trust es- 
tates, and kindred subjects. 
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INVESTMENTS FOR BANKS 


Our short. term obligations 
have been— purchased by more 


than, six thousand banks in 
the. United States. 


GENERAL MOTORS 
ACCEPTANCE CORPORATION 


Executive Office * BROADWAY at 57 TH ST. » New York City 


Capital, Surplus & Undivided 


Profits 


$52,156,000 





ORGANIZATION OF INTERSTATE TRUST 
CORPORATION COMPLETED 

Completion of the organization of the in- 
vestment subsidiary of the Interstate Trust 
Company of New York, the Interstate Cor- 
poration, is announced by George S. Silzer, 
president of the trust company. The cor- 
poration, which will conduct a general in- 
vestment business, opened its offices recently 
at 55 Liberty street. Active charge of the 
Interstate Corporation will be in the hands 
of Eberle I. Wilson, vice-president, formerly 
of Edward B. Smith & Company. 

In a letter to stockholders of Interstate 
Trust Company, the organization committee 
of the Interstate Corporation states that a 
prompt and favorable response to the pro- 
posed plan has been received from a majority 
of stockholders of the Interstate Trust Com- 
pany and the committee, therefore, declares 
the plan in effect. The subscription price 
of the capital stock of the new corporation, 
Which is issued on a share for share basis 
for stock now held in the trust company, is 
$20 per share. 

Officers of the newly formed corporation 
are George S. Silzer, chairman of the board; 
Isaac Alpern, president; E. I. Wilson, vice- 
president; Paul Beardslee, secretary; Harry 


P. Aumack, 
Mahon, 
directors 


treasurer; and 
assistant treasurer. 
includes EK. N. 


John T. Me- 
The board of 
Brown, chairman, 
St. Louis & San Francisco Railway and 
chairman, Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
Railway; De Witt Millhouser of Speyer & 
Company; Arthur P. Smith, vice-president, 
Interstate Trust Company; Ralph Wolf of 
Speyer & Company; William V. Griffin, presi- 
dent, Brady Security and Realty Corpora- 
tion; Isaac Alpern, president, Perth Amboy 
Trust Company; George S. Silzer, president, 
Interstate Trust Company; Edwin D. Hays, 
attorney, Hays, Hershfield & Wolf; Albert 
T. Johnston, vice-president, the Borden Com- 
pany; Howell M. Stillman, vice-president, 
Interstate Trust Company; and Eberle 1. 
Wilson, vice-president, Interstate Corpora- 
tion. 


The Fiduciary Trust Company of Boston 
has obtained a charter with capital of $200,- 
000 and surplus of $50,000. Robert H. Gar- 
diner is president; Francis H. Appleton, Jr., 
treasurer, and Francis E. P. Levi, secretary. 

Robert Williamson has been appointed 
manager of the Bronx banking department of 
the Title Guarantee & Trust Company of 
New York. 





TRUST COMPANIES 


HOW THE BROOKLYN TRUST COMPANY MANAGES ESTATE 
AND TRUST FUNDS 


A large display advertisement appeared re- 
ceutly in New York and Brooklyn newspapers, 
bearing the signature of the Brooklyn Trust 
Company which has probably called forth 
more favorable comment and public attention 
than any trust advertisement appearing this 
year. The advertisement pictures most 
graphically and forcefully the great care, 
the expert judgment and the impartiality 
which a fine old institution like’ the 
Brooklyn Trust Company places’ behind 





"How the | 
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WE HAVE NOTHING TO SELL 


BROOKLYN TRUST 
COMPANY 


Main Office: 177 Montague Street. Brooklyn ~\ Seven convenient offices in Brooklyn and New York 
ONE OF THE OLDEST TRUST COMPAMES IN AMERICA 





The above reduced facsimile of a newspaper 

advertisement recently put out by the Brook- 

lyn Trust Company presents a “closeup” of 

how that company invests its estate and trust 
funds. 


its administration of estates and trusts, pur- 
ticularly as to selection of investments. 

The advertisement presents a composite 
picture of the type of securities which the 
trust company selects in investing 
and trust funds. The various types of in- 
vestments are detailed in groups and the 
percentage of each group is shown in relation 
to the sum total of investments. To the 
summarization is based upon an analysis 
and recent inventory made by the Brooklyn 
Trust Company of the principal securities 
in which its trust funds are invested and 
which, of course, is constantly receiving 
expert review and supervision as to required 
changes to produce maximum yield with 
safety. 


estate 


The classifications and percentages of each 
group of investments afford instruction. 
Municipal bonds, which comprise 23 per cent 
constitute the foundation of larger trust 
accounts where income is so great as to 
make tax exempt feature desirable. Prime 
first mortgages, principally on improved 
Brooklyn property, constitute 22 per cent 
and are based on the Company’s own ex- 
pert’s appraised valuations. High grade 
bonds, including railroad, public utility, in- 
dustrial and a relatively small amount of 
foreign obligations, comprise 12 per cent 
and are primarily selected for their liquidity 
as well as safety. Preferred railroad, pub- 
lic utility and industrial stocks comprise 10 
per cent and include the highest grade selec- 
tions in each group. Of the total list 24 per 
cent consist of railroad, public utility and 
industrial common and standard oil 
stock, representing leading American indus- 
tries, which have yielded handsome appre- 
ciation in principal and income. Stocks of 
trust companies, banks and insurance com- 
panies make up 6% per cent and 2% per 
cent is composed of specialties. 

The Brooklyn Trust Company emphasizes 
that it has nothing to sell and succinctly de- 
fines its trust investment policy as follows: 


stock 


“When we recommend or purchase secuti- 
ties, the act is impartial and unbiased. Our 
only interest is to secure the maximum of 
safety income and profit for the customer, 
the legal compensation for ourselves and 
the utmost protection and satisfaction for 
both.” 


Copies of the Brooklyn Trust Company’s 
advertisement may be secured on request. 





TRUST COMPANIES 


PROTECTION AND SPEED IN HANDLING 
CHECKS 

Modern and amazingly efficient mechanical 
devices have revolutionized the routine and 
business of banking. Progressive and alert 
banking and trust company managements 
have learned from experience the advantages 
and the economies as well as the greater 
elements of efficiency and infallibility which 
are obtained through the use of approved 
banking mechanics. It is true, however, that 
many banks and trust companies have not 
given due attention to recommending some 
of these devices to their own corporation and 
individual clients, both as a matter of pro- 
tection and economy to their clients as well 
as facilitating their own banking transac- 
tions with their clients. 

One of the most efficient instruments used 
in banking and trust company work is the 
Protectograph manufactured by the Todd 
Company of Rochester, N. Y. There are 
yarious makes adapted to banks and trust 
companies in handling a great volume of 
checks, to the corporation handling hundreds 
or thousands of checks a month and indi- 
viduals handling as few as twenty or less 
a month. The latest achievement in this 
line is the Century Protectograph, made by 
the Todd organization which is remarkable 
for its speed and versatility in multiple writ- 
ing of checks or personal documents, intro- 
ducing protective imprints which practically 
renders forgery, manipulation and any kind 
of alteration practically impossible. But 
with the element of protection thus assured 
these instruments are indeed typical of mod- 
ern business in eliminating costly routine 
and providing maximum performance. 


CORPORATE AGENCIES FOR NATIONAL 
BANK OF COMMERCE 


National Bank of Commerce in New York 
has been appointed transfer agent and regis- 
trar of the common stock of the National 
Toll Bridge Company: registrar of the Al 
lotment Certificates of American Alliance 
Investing Corporation; transfer agent of the 
general and management stock of the New 
York Hamburg Corporation; registrar in 
New York of the common capital stock of 
Pacific Lighting Corporation. 


G. Albert West, formerly of the Foreman 
National Bank of Chicago, has been ap- 
pointed assistant vice-president of the Na- 
tional Shawmut Bank of Boston and will 
represent the bank in Chicago. Announce- 
nent has also been made of the appointment 
of Max F. Roesti as assistant vice-president. 


BANCO DE MEXICO 


MEXICO CITY 


Bank Building of 
Banco de Mexico, 
Mexico City 
in which Five 
Mosler Donsteel 
Vault Doors were 
installed 


In Mexico City, Tokyo, Japan, 
Havana, Cuba, as in New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
Chicago, Kansas City, New Orleans 
and other leading cities, MOSLER 
DONSTEEL VAULT DOORS have 
been installed because repeated tests 
have proved that DONSTEEL of- 
fers the utmost protection against 
all known forms of modern bur- 
glarious attack. 


Mosler has meant Safes and Safety 
for more than 75 Years 
. /. 


Donsteel is Sold Exclusively by 
THE MOSLER SAFE CO. 
373-375 Broapway, New Yorx 
Factories: Hamilton, Ohio 
The Largest Safe Works in the World 


Atlanta Boston Charlotte Chicago 
Dallas Kansas City Los Angeles 
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Seattle St. Louis 
Tokyo, Japan London, England Shanghai, China 
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KINGS CouNTY TRUST COMPANY 


342, 344 & 346 Futton St., Borough of Brooklyn, City of New York 





Capital, $500,000.00 Surplus, $5,000,000.00 Undivided Profits $548,000.00 


JULIAN P. FAIRCHILD, President 


WILLIAM IF WASON, Jr., Vice-President 
HOWARD D. JOOST, Vice-President 
J. NORMAN CARPENTER, Vice-President 


THOMAS BLAKE, Secretary 
ALBERT I. TABOR, Asst. Secretary 
CLARENCE E. TOBIAS, Asst. Secretary 


ALBERT E. ECKERSON, Auditor 





STATUTORY CODE ENACTED IN SOUTH CAROLINA GOVERNING 
ORGANIZATION AND OPERATION OF TRUST COMPANIES 


The legislature of South Carolina, at its 
recent session, passed a comprehensive meas- 
ure governing the organization, functional 
activities and management of trust compa- 
nies in that state. The bill was approved 
by the governor and is now in effect. The 
action of the South Carolina legislature ac- 
quires general interest because this was one 
of the few remaining states which have not 
as yet enacted codes of laws governing trust 
company operation. Before the passage of 
the act there was absolutely no trust com- 
pany law on the statute books of South Caro- 
lina. Trust companies were organized under 
the general corporation act and there was 
no restriction as to capital required or the 
character of people that organized them. 
Neither was there state control or super- 
vision and trust funds could be invested and 
handled in any way the managers of the 
trust company saw fit. 


One of the most active men in securing 
the enactment of the new trust company 
code in South Carolina was Chester D. Ward, 
secretary and treasurer of the Montgomery 
Trust Company of Spartanburg. Mr. Ward 
took the initiative in securing needed infor- 
mation as to approved trust company laws in 
other states and also copy of the Model Trust 
Company Laws which was originally pub- 
lished in Trust CoMPANIES Magazine in Sep- 
tember, 19138. The aid of leading members 
of the trust company fraternity was also 
enlisted by Mr. Ward and in association with 
a number of South Carolina authorities, a 
bill was prepared and submitted to the legis- 
lature early in 1927. The measure encoun- 
tered snags and action was put over until 
January of this year. 


The new trust company law of South Caro- 
lina is on a par with the best trust company 
codes in the country. The provisions in 


some respects are even more strict and con- 
servative than in a number of other states. 
For example, trust companies are not per- 
mitted to transact a commercial banking 
business and savings accounts may be han- 
dled only by compliance with the same safe- 
guards that applies to deposits in savings 
banks. Minimum capital requirements, based 
on population, range from $25,000 to $100,- 
000 and there is also a requirement that at 
least ten per cent of the amount of capital 
has been paid into surplus. The Bank Ex- 
aminer is also empowered to ascertain that 
capital has been paid in good faith, and in 
‘ash. No commissions are allowed for or- 
ganization, except for needed attorney's 
fees. The act is also sufficiently broad in 
clothing trust companies with all necessary 
powers and safe deposit business may also 
be conducted. The Bank Examiner is fur- 
ther empowered to prevent any other cor- 
poration or enterprise from making wrong- 
ful or misleading use of the title of “trust 
company.” Investments are restricted to the 
accepted and conservative classes. 

Chester D. Ward and his associates are 
deserving of credit for their labor and pub- 
lie spirit in securing a code which is bound 
to stimulate public faith and patronage in 
trust company service in South Carolina. 

The new bill provides for the first time the 
authority to act in corporate as well as 
individual fiduciary capacities. Under these 
provisions the Montgomery Trust Company 
has received the first appointment as regis- 
trar in Spartanburg County, which is the 
largest cotton manufacturing center in South 
Carolina and the second largest in the South, 
having over thirty-five cotton mills. The ap- 
pointment received by the Montgomery Trust 
Company is that of registrar for 2,000 shares 
of preferred stock of the Arkwright Mills of 
Spartanburg. 





TRUST COMPANIES 


A LAWYER’S REACTION TO TRUST 
SOLICITATION 


W. J. Kommers, vice-president of the Old 
National Bank & Union Trust Company of 
Spokane, Washington, who has rendered in- 
valuable service in fostering amicable rela- 
tions with members of the bar in the Pa- 
cific Northwest section, recently sent out a 
number of circular letters on the modest cost 
of trust service to trust prospects. Among 
the recipients was a well known lawyer of 
Spokane who came back with the following 
reply : 


Dear Mr. 

I opened your letter of the 9th inst. 
this morning in which the following 
three statements were the first thing to 
meet my eye: 

“T had no idea it would cost so lit- 
tle!” 

“The reasonableness of your charges 
is amazing !” 

“How can you afford to render such 
i highly specialized service for such 
small fees?’ 

I beamed at the first sentence; I was 
more than rejoiced by the second; and 
when I read the third, it seemed al- 
most too good to be true that any cli- 
ent should be so grateful and compli- 
ment me so highly. 

It wasn’t until I saw a reference 
farther down in the letter to the “Trust 
Department” that I realized that I was 
reading a circular letter from a bank- 
er, rather than the expressions of grat- 
itude from a satisfied client. 

Don’t you think it is a bit cruel to 
lift a lawyer up so high and then drop 
him so far down? 


Kommers: 


The International Acceptance Trust Com- 
pany has qualified as the twentieth trustee 
of the New York Community Trust. F. Ab- 
bott Goodhue, president, will represent the 
hew trustee company on the trustees commit- 
tee of the Community Trust. 

Compilation of the annual statements of 
the seventeen leading British investment 
trusts, shows net revenue in 1927 to have 
been £2,161,667, as against £1,988,744 in 1926 
and £1,789,926 in 1925. 

The Philadelphia National Insurance Com- 
pany has been organized by interests identi- 
fied with the Lumbermen’s Insurance Com- 
pany of Philadelphia. Paid-in capital and 
Surplus is $2,500,000. 


Todd representatives 
deserve the title 


“Experts 


in Modern check 
Methods” 





A Topp representative is more than a salesman. 
Because of his training with his company and 
his day-by-day experience in the business world, 
he deserves your confidence. Whether or not 
you are in the market for one or another of his 
products, you will find him capable of assisting 
you in all matters pertaining to the protection 
of business funds. For twenty-nine years his 
company has led in check fraud prevention and 
advanced payroll practice. It invented those 
standard tools of business—the Protectograph, 
the Check Signer, and the Todd Greenbac 
Check. Todd customers number among the 
leaders in all lines of business, banking as well 
as manufacturing. 

Let the Todd representative tell you what 
the Super-Speed Protectograph is saving banks, 
business houses and industries everywhere in 
check preparation costs. Learn how the Super- 
Speed is making new records of time and labor 
saving in the issuance of dividend checks, pay- 
roll checks and other checks prepared in quan- 
tities. 

Have a Todd representative show you what 
the new Todd Check Signer is doing to relieve 
executives of tedious labor. How this remark- 
able machine is signing 7500 to 9000 checks an 
hour with the most nearly non-counterfeitable 
signature known! 

Get in touch with the Todd office in your city, 
or write directly to us for complete information. 


The Todd Company, Protectograph Division, 
(Established 1899) 1152 University Avenue, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Sole makers of the Protectograph, Super- 
Safety Checks and Todd Greenbac Checks. 
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MUNICIPAL BOND DEPARTMENT FOR 
UNION TRUST CO. OF DETROIT. 

The Union Trust Company of Detroit an- 
nounces the establishment of a municipal 
bond department. with Charles B. Hull as 
manager. Mr. Hull has had a broad experi 
ence in the underwriting and selling of bond 
issues in Michigan. For two years he served 
as secretary of the Michigan group of the 
Investment Bankers Association. He also 
served two years as president of the Bond 
Men’s Club of Detroit and was one of the 
organizers of that club. Mr. Hull joined 
the Union Trust bond department a year 
ago. 

Vice-president Charles H. Adams, in charge 
of the bond department of the company, 


JOHN M. REYNOLDS 


Union Trust Company, Detroit, who has been elected to 
the Board of Directors of the Detroit Life Insurance 
Company 


TRUST COMPANIES 


Cla Securities 


Corporation of America, 
Second International 
Securities Corporation and 


United States & British 


International Company, 


Ltd., are investment trusts 
of the general manage- 
ment type which receive 
investment service from 





AMERICAN FOUNDERS TRUST 


A MASSACHUSETTS TRUST 


50 Pine Street, New York 





states: “In establishing a municipal bond 
department, we feel that we are meeting a 
requirement along the lines of our ideals of 
service in the Union Trust organization. Our 
bond department has expanded rapidly. 
There is a demand for adequate service such 
only possible in a municipal bond 
department that we feel this progressive step 
is one which will place the Union Trust 
Company in a hetter position than ever to 
give our large clientele a complete and com- 
prehensive service.” 

Vice-president Adams also announces 
appointment of Frank DT. Keane as bond 
buyer for the municipal department. Mr. 
Keane has a wide experience and knowledge 
not only of the market in Detroit and the 
metropolitan district surrounding Detroit, 
but also of the state and country. He has 
heen closely allied with the bond business 
of the city and state for many years.” 


John <A. Reynolds, vice-president of the 
Union Trust Company of Detroit, has beel 
elected a director of the Detroit Life Insur- 
ance Company. Mr. Reynolds’ election comes 
as a formal recognition of the value of the 
very constructive work he has done in ful 
thering the life insurance trust program and 
the cooperation between insurance under 
writers and trust companies. 


as is 


the 





Legal Decisions and Discussion 


RELATING TO BANKS AND TRUST COMPANIES 
Edited by E. J. REILLY, Jr., Trust Officer National Bank of New Jersey, New Brunswick, N. J. 


[LEGAL DECISIONS OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO OFFICERS OF TRUST COMPANIES WILL BE REVIEWED 


AND DISCUSSED IN THIS DEPARTMENT. 


CAREFUL ATTENTION WILL BE GIVEN TO QUERIES OF A 


LEGAL NATURE, ARISING OUT OF THE CONDUCT OF THE VARIOUS DEPARTMENTS OF TRUST COM- 


PANIES. 
OFFERED FREE OF CHARGE. | 


FEDERAL ESTATE TAX 
(The value of securities purchased 
with proceeds of securities received 
within five years from a prior decedent 
is deductible in computing the Federal 
state Tax.) 

The government brought this action to re- 
cover taxes on a sum Claimed as a deduction 
in determini.g the decedent’s estate tax. The 
act permitted a deduction of the value of 
property which could be identified as having 
been received by a decedent as a share in 
the estate of any person who died within five 
years prior to the death of the decedent, or 
which could be identified as having been ac- 
quired in exchange for property so received, 
if an estate tax had been collected from such 
estate. This decedent had 
share of her father’s estate, previously 
tuxed, stocks and bonds valued at nearly 
4,000,000. Subsequently she sold some of 
these securities and others were paid off by 
the obligors. One company, of which stock 
she held many shares, went into liquidation 
and disbursed to her over $1,200,000. With 
these funds she purchased or “acquired” 
other securities. She died within five years 
of her father’s death. The government cvn- 
tended that the word “exchange” must be 
literally construed and that deductible prop- 
erty must have been acquired in a 
tion constituting exchange in the sense of 
barter, and that the statute excluded all 
transfers of property for money. 


received as her 


transac- 


The court held that if withdrawals from 
the decedent’s bank account for reinvest- 
ment can be traced to liquidation of securi- 
ties received from the parent, the estate 
comes within the statute and is entitled to 
a deduction of their value in computing the 
estate tax. In using the phrase “acquired 

in exchange for property so re- 
ceived,” Congress employed an 
coextensive with its intention, 
enough to include barter and 


expression 
and broad 
exchange of 


SUBSCRIBERS ARE INVITED TO AVAIL THEMSELVES OF THESE FACILITIES WHICH ARE 


ohe property for another through the me- 
dium of money, and the purchase of one 
property with the proceeds of the sale of 
the property first received, and the pur- 
chase of other property with the proceeds 
of the sale of that first acquired by purchase, 
and so on in the ordinary business devolu- 
tions of the property first “received” 
the prior decedent.—United States 
Court of Appeals, March 28, 1928. 


from 
Circuit 


GIFT TAX 
(The Gift Tax was unconstitutional as 
to gifts made three months after the bill 
was in Congress, but before 
law.) 

The Supreme Court has already held in 
Blodgett vs. Holden that the Gift Tax was 
unconstitutional in attempting to tax all 
gifts made during 1924, the gift in that case 
having been made in January, 1924, before 
the provisions for taxing such transfers were 
presented for the consideration of Congress. 

In this case, however, some three months 
after the Gift Tax had been presented and 
while the conference report on the bill was 
pending after final passage by both Houses 
of Congress, the gift was made. Ten days 
thereafter, the law was approved by the 
president. The court held that a tax upon 
a bona fide gift made prior to the approval 
of the law violated the due process clause 
of the Fifth Amendment and the mere fact 
that a gift was made while the bill contain- 
ing the questioned provisions was in the last 
stage of progress through Congress was not 
enough to differentiate the case from Blod- 
gett vs. Holden and to relieve the legislation 
of the arbitrary character there ascribed to 
it—NSupreme Court. of the United States. 

LEGACY ADEMPTION 
(A legacy is not adeemed when a 
choice between the property subsequently 
disposed of and its cash value is permit- 
ted under the will.) 


becoming 
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A testator bequeathed certain shares of 
stock in a corporation to a legatee if living 
at the time of the testator’s death and pro- 
viding further that if the legatee did not 
choose to take the stock, she was to be given 
a sum of money equal to the value of the 
stock. Between the date of execution of the 
will and the death of the-testator, the cor- 
poration called the stock for redemption so 
that at his death he owned none of it. The 
question was as to whether the legacy in 
question was specific and hence adeemed 
through the disposition of the subject of the 
gift before death. 

The court held that the legacy was general. 
There was in the will an unmistakable indi- 
eation of an intention to make a gift to the 
legatee of the value of the stock. To make 
the intention more emphatic the _ testator 
made a bequest of money in place of the 
stock. The court said that without such al- 
ternative provisions in the will, it was of the 
opinion that the gift should not be regarded 
as having been adeemed because the testa- 
tor had parted with the stock before death, 
but that it was a general pecuniary legacy 
for a definite sum. If, however, its conclu- 
sion as to the nature of the gift of stock had 
been different, the alternative provision 
which the legatee had elected to accept con- 
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stituted a general legacy of the amount slat- 
ed in favor of the beneficiary.—Industrial 
Trust Company vs. Tidd. Supreme Court of 
Rhode Island, April 25, 1928. 








A bequest of $100,000 in trust for the 
purpose of establishing scholarships to de- 
fray the expenses of college students in the 
state of Iowa was held to be exempt fron 
state inheritance tax under the _ statutes 
which provides for exemption ‘‘when the 
property passes in any manner for purposes 
of public charity.”"—Heald vs. Johnson, Su- 
preme Court of Iowa, December 13, 1927. 

A transfer of real estate in consideration 
of an agreement to support and care for the 
grantor during his lifetime does not consti- 
tute an advancement even though it may 
ultimately turn out that the value of the 
property transferred was largely in excess 
of the amount required for the support of 
the grantor. In re O’Hara, Sup. Ct. Iowa, 
January 10, 1928. 

A trustee to whom a residuary estate con- 
sisting of both real and personal property 
was devised and bequeathed, to divide it at 
a time fixed by the testator has, by implica- 
tion, the power to sell real estate although 
no express power was granted under the 
will—Smith vs. Mooney Court of Chancery, 
N. J., December 16, 1927. 

A will directed the trustee to use the in- 
come from the estate for the “decent and 
respectable support of his widow.” Held, 
that the executor was authorized to pay the 
widow all the income whether in excess of 
her needs or not, and the heirs were en- 
titled to only so much of the income as re- 
mained in the hands of the trustee at the 
death of the widow, after paying her debts 
and funeral expenses.—Dooley vs. Penland 
et al, Sup. Ct. Tenn. December 17, 1927. 

POLAND THE SIXTH COUNTRY IN 

IN EUROPE 

The recently announced $70,000,000 stabili- 

zation loan for the Polish Government and 





syndicate operations embracing American 
and other leading international banking 


firms, lends timely interest to a publication 
issued by the Bankers Trust Company of 
New York which describes fiscal, industrial, 
agricultural and general economic conditions 
in Poland as the sixth leading country in 
Europe. The new area and industrial re- 
sources acquired by Poland as a result of the 
treaty conclusions between the former Allies 
and Germany, has added very substantially 
to national resources. The population is now 
about 30,000,000. The public debt at the 
rate of $14.69 per capita is relatively small. 
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Liberty Trust Co. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
OPENED FOR BUSINESS, SEPTEMBER 10, 1907 


CAPITAL, $750,000 SURPLUS, $750,000 
DEPOSITS, $11,500,000 


OFFICERS 


Gero. B. Wason, President 
ALLAN H. SturcEs, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 
W. HERBERT ABBOTT, Vice-President 
E. E. Bass, Vice-President 
J. HENry MI ey, Assistant Treasurer 
Wo. H. Sumner, Assistant Treasurer 
G. RICHARD Prrry, Assistant Treasurer 


Correspondence Invited. Collections a Specialty 


Do ccprne MERC Ra re me e RREI Scere ceca Sd 





—__——— 


Merger has been effected of the Farmers 
Trust Company and the Peoples’ Trust Com- 
pany of Lancaster, Pa. 

A special meeting of the stockholders of 
the Northeastern Title and Trust Company 
of Philadelphia will be held on May 29 to 
vote on a proposed increase in capital stock 
from $200,000 to $400,000. 





Statement of the Ownership, Management, 
Circulation, etc., required by the Act 
of Congress of August 24, 1912, of 
TRUST COMPANIES, Published 
Monthly at New York, N. Y., for 


April 1, 1928 
State of New York } 
County of New York f *8 

Before me, a pr il Public in and for the 
State and County aforesaid, personally appeared 
Christian A. Luhnow who, having been duly sworn 
according to law, deposes and says that he is the 
Publisher of TRUST COMPANIES and that the 
following is, to the best of his knowledge and 
belief, a true statement of the ownership, manage- 
ment (and if a daily paper, the circulation), etc., 
of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in 
the above caption, required by the Act of August 
24, 1912, embodied in section 411, Postal Laws and 
Regulations, printed on the reverse of this form, to 
wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
managers are: 

Publisher, bog reg A. Luhnow, 55 Liberty St., 

New York City, N. 

Editor, Christian — Luhnow, 55 Liberty St., 

New York City, N. Y. 

Associate Editor, C. C. Luhnow. 
Business Manager, 3 D. House, 55 Liberty St., 

New York City, N. Y. 


2. That the owner is 
Christian A. Luhnow, 55 Liberty St., New York 
City, N. Y., Sole Owner. 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 
1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mort- 
gages, or other securities are: None. 


CurisT1AN A. LuUHNow, Publisher. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 9th day 
of April, 1928. 
[Seal] LOUIS AUERBACH 


Notary Public 


New York County No. 73 
Commission expires March 30, 1929 


A Typical New Orleans Mahogany Mill 


New Orleans 
XXXI 


Genuine Mahogany 


Genuine manogany is imported 
from Mexico, Central America, the 
West Indies and the North coast of 
South America. 


Eighty percent of all the genuine 
mahogany imported into the United 
States comes through the Port of 
New Orleans, and sixty percent of 
all mahogany exports are handled 
through this port. 


Hibernia Bank C& Trust Co. 
New Orleans, U.S.A. 





HARVEY BLODGETT TRANSFERS 
OFFICES TO NEW YORK 

The Harvey Blodgett Company, specializ- 
ing in bank and trust company advertising, 
has taken offices in New York City in the 
French Building, Fifth avenue and Forty- 
fifth street, where its executive quarters will 
be located. Business offices will also be 
maintained, as heretofore, in St. Paul, Chi- 
cago and Boston. Harvey A. Blodgett, au- 
thor of “Financial Independence: How to 
Win It,” is president. Claud L. Chilton, for- 
merly with Barron G. Collier, Inec., is vice- 
president. 

Mr. Chilton, who will be active in the New 
York office, was associated with Mr. Blodgett 
in St. Paul sixteen years ago, having pre- 
viously been connected for a number of years 
with the First National Bank of Montgom- 
ery, Ala. After serving as advertising man- 
ager, for a time, of the American Trust & 
Savings Bank of Birmingham, he joined Bar- 
ron G. Collier, Inec., New York, where he has 
been for the past twelve years. 

Congressman Benjamin M. Golder has 
been elected a director of the board of direec- 
tors of the Continental-Equitable Title and 
Trust Company of Philadelphia. 
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ALABAMA’S OLDEST BANK 


First National Bank of Mobile, Alabama 


Sixty-two years of continuous service as a National Bank. Complete banking and 
financial as well as trust department facilities. 


CAPITAL, SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS $2,178,000.00 
RESOURCES OVER $20,000,000.00 


OFFICERS 


D. P. BESTOR, Jr., President. M. O. DISCHER, Assistant Cashier 
L. LeBARON LYONS, Vice-President J. J. PETTUS, Assistant Cashier 

J. W. WOOLF, Vice-Pres. and Cashier E. J. McAULEY, Assistant Cashier 
H. A. PHARR, Vice-Pres. and Trust Officer JOHN D. TERRELL, Auditor 


DETROIT AND SECURITY TRUST COMPANY CONSOLIDATION 


Negotiations for the consolidation of the 
Detroit Trust Company and the Security 
Trust Company were concluded recently and 
approved by the boards of directors of both 
companies. The joining of these two com- 
panies, to be known as the Detroit and Se- 
curity Trust Company, will result in a trust 
company with a capital of $3,000,000, sur 
plus of $7,000,000 and undivided profits of 
over $3,000,000—a total invested capital of 
over $15,000,000. This will give Detroit the 
largest trust company in the United States, 
in point of invested capital, doing exclusive- 
ly a trust and not a banking business. 

According to a joint statement issued by 
Ralph Stone, chairman of the board, and 
McPherson Browning, president, of the De- 
troit Trust Company, and Albert E. Green. 
president of the Security Trust Company, 
the recommendations of the boards of direc- 
tors will be submitted to the stockholders at 
meetings which will be called in accordance 
with the by-laws of the two companies. The 
date upon which the consolidation will be 
effected will be determined later. It is 
planned to make adjustments to that the 
consolidation may be brought about by the 
exchange of one share of stock of each of 
the old companies for one share of stock of 
the new. 


The management of the new company will 


be unchanged, with Ralph 
man of the board, Albert EK. Green as vice- 
chairman, and McPherson Browning as 
president. The boards of directors and the 
entire official and clerical staff will continue 
to serve in their respective capacities. It is 
planned that eventually the organization of 
the Security Trust Company will move into 
the Detroit Trust Company’s new building 
at the southwest corner of Fort and Shelby 
streets, into which the Detroit Trust Com- 


Stone as chair- 


pany moved on May 18th of last year. This 
building is so constructed that. additionz! 
stores can be added as the business of the 
merged company expands. 

The Detroit Trust Company was _ incor- 
porated in 1901 and the Security Trust Com- 
pany in 1906, and the two companies there- 
fore have official organizations with extended 
experience in the handling of all kinds of 
trust and financial problems. 

The present board of directors of the De- 
troit Trust Company are Frank H. Alfred, 
William T. Barbour, Warren S. Booth, Thos. 
J. Bosquett, McPherson Browning, Arthur G 
Buhl, Edward H. Butler, Lawrence K. But 
ler, David S. Carter, James E. Danaher, 
James EK. Davidson, Samuel T. Douglas. Wal- 
ter L. Dunham, John M. Dwyer, C. 
Edgar, J. B. Ford, Jr., 
Julian H. Harris, Oren S. Hawes, Christian 
H. Hecker, Edward J. Hickey, Charles H. 
Hodges, Richard VP. Joy, Wm. R. Kales, Sid- 
ney T. Miller, C. S. Mott, Dr. Fred T. Mur- 
phy. John T. Nichols, James V. Oxtoby, 
Daniel L. Quirk, Jr... orace H. Rackham. 
Charles M. Roehm, Walter Seottan, Charles 
PP. Spicer. fk. D. Stair, Henry Shelden, Henry 
Gi. Stevens, Ralph Stone, Homer Warren. 


Goodloe 


Benton Hanchetr, 


The present board of directors of the Ne- 
curity Trust Comapny are Standish Backus. 
Calvin P. Bentley, Ralph H. Booth, Edgar 
W. Bowen, Walter O. Briggs, Henry M. 
Butzel, Leo M. Butzel, H. L. Chittenden. 
Kmory W. Clark, Horace E. Lodge, Jr.. 
I. Dwight Douglas, Dexter M. Ferry. Jr.. 
Charles T. Fisher, Albert IE. Gree. C. Hi. 
Haberkorn, Jr., James S. Holden, Gilbert W. 
Lee, Edwin C. Lewis, Eugene W. 
Peter J. Monaghan, M. J. Murphy. Fred J. 
Robinson, Richard H. Webber, James T. 
Whitehead, Charles Wright, Jr. 


Lewis, 
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All Year ’Round 
Special for Banks 


Superior Transit Service 


Commerce Trust Company 


Capital and Surplus $8,000,000 
Kansas City 


GUARDIAN DETROIT GROUP 
CREDIT FACILITIES FOR 


The Guardian Detroit group of banks is 
entrusted with the work of organizing a fi- 
nance corporation to provide installment 
credit facilities and handling of acceptances 
for dealers in Ford motor cars. The new 
organization to finance sales of Ford Gars 
on the installment plan will operate on lines 
similar to that of the General Motors <Ac- 
ceptance Corporation which finances and 
provides credit facilities for General Motors 
products. The announcement of this new 
plan confirms the close affiliations between 
the Ford Motor Company and the Guardian 
Detroit Group, composed of the Guardian 
Trust Company, the Guardian Detroit Bank 
and the Guardian Detroit Company, with 
which Edsel Ford and leading executives of 
other automobile and supply companies are 
associated as directors. Details of the plan 
of organization and operation of the Uni- 
versal Finance Company, to handle install- 
ment financing for the sale of Ford cars, are 
being worked out by the affiliated institu- 
tions of the Guardian Detroit Group. 

Ernest Kanzler, who is related by mar- 
riage to Edsel Ford and who is executive 
vice-president of the Guardian Detroit Bank. 


TO ORGANIZE INSTALLMENT 


FORD MOTOR PRODUCTS 


as well as a vice-president of the Guardian 
Detroit Company, is in charge of the plan. 
and the company is expected to rank among 
the largest organizations of its kind in the 
country. Ford cars at present are being 
sold on credit, but this is arranged by the 
dealers individually, and there is no special 
organization to take care of this business, 
such as the other large motor manufacturers 
have, either, through their own finance sub- 
sidiaries or through outside companies which 
arrange to purchase the notes given by auto- 
mobile buyers. 

The Guardian Detroit Group, which is 
formulating the new Ford financing organi- 
zation, has banking resources of over $56,- 
000,000 and includes among its directors, be- 
sides Edsel Ford, the following: Alvan Ma- 
cauley, president of the Packard Motor Car 
Company; Fred J. Fisher, vice-president of 
the General Motors Corporation and a diree- 
tor of the National City Bank of New York: 
Roy D. Chapin, chairman of the board of 
the Hudson Motor Car Company; Ernest 
Kanzler and W. Ledyard Mitchell, director 
and general manager of the Chrysler Cor- 
poration. 
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PuBLic T RUST OFFICE 
oF New ZEALAND 


Established 1872 and Guaranteed by the State 


Value of Estates and Funds under 
Administration on 3lst March, 1927— 


$205,217,615 


HE Public Trustee of New Zealand ac- 

cepts appointment as Attorney or Agent 
of Executors and Administrators outside 
New Zealand for the purpose of resealing 
grants of administration or obtaining an- 
cillary grants to enable New Zealand assets 
to be dealt with. 


Trusts and Agencies accepted for investment 
of funds in the Common Fund of the Public 
Trust Office. Capital and interest guaran- 
teed by the Dominion of New Zealand. 


Testators domiciled abroad may appoint the 
Public Trustee as trustee of their New Zea- 
land estate. 


J. W. MACDONALD 


Wellington, Public Trustee 


New Zealand 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF MOBILE 

The progress of the First Natilonal Bank 
of Mobile, Alabama, is best indicated by a 
recent comparison of deposits. One year ago 
in February, deposits amounted to $16,094,- 
961 and twelve months later, on February 
28, 1928, the figures were $18,519,856, re- 
vealing a gain in one year of approximately 
two and a half million dollars. 

As Mobile’s foremost bank the First Na- 
tional has set a pace for banks in the South, 
both as regards growth and quality of serv- 
ice. The facilities several years ago were 
extended to embrace fiduciary appointments 
and in this branch the bank has had a most 
gratifying experience. The volume of trust 
business already looms up in large totals 
and at the present rate of progress it is 
quite conceivable that no long time will 
elapse to bring trust business to a point 
which will compare favorably with the ac- 
cumulations of much older institutions in 
the fiduciary field. 

The First National has capital of $300,000; 
surplus of $1,700,000 and undivided profits 
of $159,405. The officers are. D. P. Bestor, 
Jr., president; L. LeBaron Lyons, vice-presi- 
dent; J. W. Woolf, vice-president and cash- 
ier; H. A. Pharr, vice-president and trust 


Complete Trust Department 


Title Insurance 
Escrows 


We solicit your 
referred business. 


Capital and Surplus 
over $600,000.00 


Title and Trust 
COMPANY 


TITLE AND TRUST BUILDING ~ PORTLAND 
OREGON 








assistant cashier, J. 
E. J. McAuley, 
Terrell, au- 


officer; M. O. Discher, 
J. Pettus, assistant cashier ; 
assistant cashier, and John D. 
ditor. 


EMPIRE BOND AND MORTGAGE IN NEW 
QUARTERS 

Offices of the Empire Bond and Mortgage 
Corporation of New York have been moved 
from 17 East Forty-second street to more 
spacious quarters at Fifth avenue and Forty- 
fourth street on the fourth floor of the Cen- 
tral Mercantile Bank Building. The corpora- 
tion, now six years old, started in a one- 
room office in the National City Bank Build- 
ing. The corporation’s board includes B. F. 
Yoakum, William C. Demorest, Kenneth 
O’Brien, W. Albert Pease, Jr., George Le 
Boutillier and Charles S. Willis. 


By way of diversion while on a visit to 
Italy, A. P. Giannini, the genius of the Bank 
of Italy interests in California, has formu- 
lated at Milan a 500,000,000 lira corporation 
to finance industrial and commercial enter- 
prises in that country. 

The First National Corporation of Boston 
has installed a special system to provide con- 
tinuous internal audit. 
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CONFIDENCE 


The sound and steady growth of this institution is the best measure of the 


high confidence in which it is held. 


Our record of service, since 1858, over an extended period of years, is the 
firm foundation on which this confidence rests. 


EDGAR STARK, Vice-President and Trust Officer 


The FIFTH THIRD |JNION [RUST co 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 








HARRY H. ROGERS ELECTED PRESIDENT 
OF EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK OF 
TULSA, OKLAHOMA 

Harry H. Rogers, who was recently elected 
president of the Exchange National Bank of 
Tulsa, Okla., succeeding the late J. J. Me- 
Graw, is one of the big outstanding men in 
the industrial and financial life of the South- 
west. He has for a number of years held 
the office of the Exchange Trust Company 
of Tulsa which is affiliated with the Ex- 
change National Bank, and in assuming di- 
rection of the latter, Mr. Rogers becomes 
head of the largest bank and of the largest 
trust company in Oklahoma. 


In addition to his talents as an execu- 


tive in financial and industrial activities, Mr. 
Rogers possesses a personal charm together 
with a quick sympathy for his fellowmen 
and for public-spirited undertakings which 


has made him an international figure. But 
a few months ago he completed a term as 
president of Rotary International, a world- 
wide organization and on the occasion o* 
relinquishing that office at the international 
Rotarian convention at Antwerp, he was 
knighted by King Albert of Belgium. Among 
the numerous achievements to his credit 
there is probably none in which Mr. Rogers 
takes such pride as his work in establish- 
ing facilities for student loan funds in Texas 
and in enabling deserving young men to se- 
cure access to educational institutions. His 
duties as a leader in the Rotarian organi- 
zation has also been a factor of no small 
significance in furthering the cause of inter- 
national peace and good will. 

Mr. Rogers was born in Missouri and 
after his college days he moved to Seminole 
County, Oklahoma, where he became asso- 
ciated with the McMann Oil Company. His 
abilities quickly brought him important as- 
sociations with large cotton manufacturing, 
railroad, real estate, banking and ranching 
enterprises. Four years ago on account of 


Harry H. ROGERS 
Who has been elected President of the Exchange National 
Bank of Tulsa, Oklahoma, and who is also President of the 
Exchange Trust Company 
his wife’s health, Mr. Rogers moved to San 
Antonio, Texas, from which he has returned 
to take up his banking duties at Tulsa. 

It is of interest to note that a new twenty- 
five-story building is in course of construc- 
tion to provide a permanent and spacious 
home for the Exchange National Bank and 
the Exchange Trust Company which have 
combined resources of over $60,000,000. As- 
sociated as vice-president and trust officer 
of the Exchange Trust Company is Judge 
H. L. Standeven, who is so widely and fa- 
vorably known among trust company men as 
one of the foremost authorities and confer- 
ence speakers on trust administration. 
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THE LIVING INSURANCE 
TRUST 


by Mayo A. Shattuck 


A practical, impartial analysis 


An aid to lawyer, insurance adviser, trust 


official, investment broker or layman 


Price $2.50 


FINANCIAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


9 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 








WHAT PROHIBITION HAS ACTUALLY 
ACCOMPLISHED 

As the time for 

campaign draws 

comes charged 





another presidential 
nigh the atmosphere  be- 
with criticisms and counter 
claims as to the actual results of prohibition 
in the United States. _Most of the criticism, 
of course, emanates from the “wets” and the 
advocates of “light wines and beer.’ Little 
is heard as to what prohibition has accom- 
plished for the working men, for thrift and 
in eliminating the evils of the corner saloon. 
It is therefore of interest to quote what Rome 
C. Stephenson, president of the St. Joseph 
Loan & Trust Company of South Bend, In- 
diana, has to say on the subject, as follows: 

“The banker who visits the home owned 
by the working men, will find a slant on the 
subject of prohibition that is enlightening 
and unexpected after hearing so much propa- 
ganda to the effect that the working man is 
constantly clamoring for beer and light wines. 
Invariably, the wife is enthusiastic for pro- 
hibition and in many cases she will tell about 
the conditions in the days of the saloon 
when her husband spent a goodly portion of 
his wages for strong drink. Those condi- 
tions have changed and instead of spending 
time with convivial friends, he comes home 
sober from work, has supper with the family, 











and frequently takes the wife and children to 
cue of the picture shows in the neighborhood. 
At the end of the month, a surplus accu- 
mulates which is deposited in the savings 
bank in an account that was opened after 
prohibition went into effect. There may be 
many things wrong with the maner in which 
the law is enforced, but there is no doubt 
whatever about the improvement it has had 
upon the condition, happiness and prosperity 
of the working man and his family.” 


An unusually interesting and timely sur- 
vey of “The Rubber and Tire Outlook’ 1s 
presented in the current issue of “Trade 
Winds,” the heuse organ of the Union Trust 
Company of Cleveland, by J. R. Nutt, the 
president of that company. 

The Citizens Trust and Savings Bank an 
the First National Bank of Columbus, 0, 
have been consolidated under the name of 
the First Citizens Trust Company with capi- 
talization of over $4,300,000 and resources in 
excess Of $40,000,000. 


Census figures show that wholesale houses 
within the corporate limits of Chicago dis- 
pose of over five billion dollars worth of 
merchandise annually with food products 
alone amounting to $1,740,000,000. 
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Trustworthy for ¥ 


Trust Funds 


Empire BONDS are guaran- 
teed unconditionally as to prin- 
cipal and interest by strong, 
well known surety companies. 
They are independently trus- 
teed by a large bank or trust 
company and are legal for trust 
funds. Their unquestioned 
safety and liberal yield of 6% 
meritthe favor of wise investors. 


Empire 


Empire Bond & Mortgage Corporation 
535 Fifth Avenue, New York 


F. H. RAWSON OBSERVES MARKED IM- 
PROVEMENT IN FLORIDA 

“Florida is slowly but steadily returning 
to a condition of prosperity,” declared Fred- 
erick H. Rawson, chairman of the board, 
Union Trust Company, Chicago, who recent- 
ly returned from a two-months’ stay in that 
state. “Despite the difficulties which the 
state has had in the last few years, there 
is a cheerfulness and a splendid spirit of 
cooperation among the people which will in- 
evitably bring an even greater measure of 
success. Real estate values are now on a 
sound basis, and the most thoughtful and 
far-sighted leaders do not wish to see any 
more boom times. The stores are carrying 
complete and fresh stocks of merchandise; 
in both hotels and stores, prices are reason- 
able and good business is recorded for the 
past winter. 

“The Tamiami Trail has just been com- 
pleted and provides a fine highway from 
Miami on the east coast northwest across 
the state to Fort Myers on the west coast. 
The completion of this great highway is the 
first step in the agricultural development of 
the Everglades which inelude millions of 
acres of virgin soil.” 


summer 

try the great 

8,000 mile water 

and rail round 

trip to golden Cali- 

fornia—one way by Pan- 

ama Pacific Line over the fa- 

mous Recreation Route and one 

way by rail (with choice of route 

and stopovers at points of interest). 

Really see the wonders of your country, 

visit colorful Havana, make the thrilling 

passage through the Panama Canal and learn 

the attractions of the Canal Zone, delightful 
year-round playground. 


REDUCED SUMMER RATES 
The One Way Water—One WayRail 


round trip begins at the main 

line railroad point nearest 

your home. Steamer may 

be used in either di- 

rection. Special, 

low summer semttily 


rates, ap- sailings,S. S. 

California 

(new), largest 

steamer ever built un- 

der the American flag, 

and the deservedly popular 

S. S. Manchuria and S. S. 

Mongolia, between New York, 

Havana, Panama Canal, San Diego 

(Coronado Beach}, Los Angeles, San 
Francisco. 


Full information from any steamship or railroad 
agent or No. 1 Broadway, New York City. 
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INCORPORATED 1864 


SAFE DEPOSIT AND TRUST CO. 


OF BALTIMORE 
13 SOUTH STREET 


CAPITAL, $1:200;000 


SURPLUS AND PROFITS OVER $3,500,000 


OFFICERS 


H. WALTERS, CHAIRMAN OF BOARD 
JOHN J. NELLIGAN, PRESIDENT 


JOHN W. MARSHALL . 
ANDREW P, SPAMER a 
H. H. M. LEE °- - 
JOSEPH B. KIRBY - 
GEORGE B. GAMMIE 
ARTHUR C. GIBSON ~- 
CLARENCE R. TUCKER = 


VICE-PREsS. 
2D VICE-PREs. 
3D VICE-PREs. 
- 4TH VICE-PRES. 

TREASURER 
- SECRETARY 
AssT. TREAS. 


JOHN W. BOSLEY * 

WILLIAM R. HUBNER - 
REGINALD S. OPIE - > 
GEORGE PAUSCH = ASST, SEC'Y & AUDITOR 
ALBERT P. STROBEL - REAL ESTATE OFFICER 
ROLAND L. MILLER ~~ = = CASHIER 
HARRY E. CHALLIS ~ ASST. CASHIER 


ASST. TREAS 
ASST SECRETARY 
ASST. SECRETARY 


DIRECTORS 


H. WALTERS 

WALDO NEWCOMER 
NORMAN JAMES 
SAMUEL M. SHOEMAKER 


ARCHITECTURAL AWARD FOR NA- 
TIONAL CITY BRANCH BUILDING 


The second prize for the most artistic 
commercial buildings erected in lower Man- 
hattan was awarded by the Down Town 
League for the branch building of the Na- 
tional City Bank of New York at Canal and 
3roadway. It is a blending of classical and 
modern, creating a distinctive type of struc- 
ture and somewhat of a departure from the 
customary bank buildings. The architects 
are Walker & Gillette. The most notable 
feature of the building is its almost severe 
simplicity, which serves to emphasize the 
motif over the Broadway entrance, the cen- 
terpiece of which is the seal of the National 
City Bank in bronze and flanked by conven- 
tionalized American eagles in limestone. 


BLANCHARD RANDALL 
ELISHA H. PERKINS 
JOHN W. MARSHALL 
JOHN J. NELLIGAN 


ROBERT GARRETT 
GEORGE C. JENKINS 
HOWARD BRUCE 
MORRIS WHITRIDGE 


APPROVED LIVING AND INSURANCE 
TRUST FORMS 
Popular and practical interest in living 
and especially in the creation of life insur- 
ance trusts is reflected in the increasing num- 
ber of books on this subject which have made 
their appearance in the last few years. The 
latest volume is by Mayo A. Shattuck, A. B., 
LL.B., a prominent member of the Massa- 
chuesetts Bar, which has among other valu- 
able information a_ selection of approved 
forms, including a form of living trust sus- 
tained by the Massachusetts Supreme Judi- 
cial Court and forms covering unfunded and 
funded trusts, reserving rights of revocation, 
spendthrift clauses, safety clauses, where 
apportionment need not be actual, allowing 
discretion in expenditure of principal and 
forms covering close corporation and 
partnership insurance trusts. 


The primary purpose of Mr. Shat- 
tuck’s book is to provide a fundamental 
knowledge of living and especially of 
insurance trusts to trust officers, law- 
yers, insurance adviser, counsel and 
layman. The legal treatment, although 
not exhaustive, is sound. The 
sets forth the history, growth and use- 
fulness of the living trust; the use- 
fulness of living trusts where trust 
property consists of proceeds of life 
insurance policies; distinctions  be- 
tween funded and unfunded trusts; 
legal characteristics and duties of the 
trustee. The book is published by the 
Financial publishing Company of Bos- 
ton. Copies may be secured by writing 


boo« 


to book department, Trust CoMPANIES 
Magazine, New York City. 


CANAL STREET BRANCH OF THE NATIONAL City BANK OF 
NEw YorRK, WHICH RECEIVED THE ARCHITECTURAL PRIZE 
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PROPONENTS AND NON-PROPONENTS OF 
LIFE INSURANCE TRUSTS 
(Continued from page 691) 

No trust company can ignore such a move- 
ment as this. It is reasonable that you life 
insurance underwriters should expect that 
insurance companies will help educate you, 
for do you not propose to become their apos- 
tles? A year ago Old Colony Trust Com- 
pany carried on a course of nine lectures de- 
signed to help life underwriters to a better 
appreciation of the scope of trust services 
of a corporate fiduciary. These lectures cov- 
ered laws of descent and inheritance, wills, 
duties of executor and trustee, trusts, taxes 
and investments, and they were well attend- 
ed. The Peoples Savings Bank and Trust 
Company of Pittsburgh through the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh has sponsored a much 
more complete course than we attempted. 
Such effort is usually undertaken where un- 
derwriters and trust men can initiate group 
cooperation, and cannot fail to enlarge the 
horizon of both life underwriters and trust 
officers. 

In closing, 
I have 


may I sumarize the thoughts 
touched on in these remarks. 

1. The life insurance trust movement is a 
logical product of the growth of life insur- 
ance and trust service in this country. 

2. It is important that the information 
people receive about this subject be authori- 
tative and thoroughly sound. 

3. The trust officers and life underwriters 
nee a the expert knowledge and help of each 
other to insure for their clients the best type 
of service. 

4. This movement toward closer coopera- 
tion opens a new chapter in modern business 
effort from which the client, the insurance 
underwriter and the trust company should 
all receive substantial benefit. 


> * 


The Detroit Trust Company, as executor 
of the estate of the late Edward A. Hauser 
of Saline, Mich., was recently called upon 
to operate a creamery until a purchaser 
could be found. 

William Franz of the Fifth Third Union 
Trust Company of Cincinnati, was awarded 
the prize as the best speaker at the annual 
speaking contest—conducted by the Ameri- 
c.n Institute of Banking. His topic was on 
Cincinnati as an industrial and financial cen- 
ter. 

Milton J. Ludwig, assistant secretary of 
the Cleveland Trust Company and manager 
of the bank’s Painesville branch, has been 
elected president of the Painesville Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 


First bell guide post to be placed on El Camino 
Real, the beautiful highway which extends from 
San Diego in the South to Sonoma in the North, 
following the old trail of the Franciscan Fathers. 


OLD TRAILS 


& the padres blazed the 
trails which are the 
highways of modern Cali- 
fornia traffic, so the found- 
ers of this bank, more than 
two generations ago, estab- 
lished the policies which we 
follow today. As we go for- 
ward with the West, we 
are traveling old, familiar 
trails. 


Resources more than 130 millions 


MERCHANTS 
NA HONAL 


ESCA TRUST and SAVINGS 


NORGE 
OF LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
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EGURITY trRcst 
& SAVINGS BAN K. 


HEAD OFFICE, 5th and Spring Sts. 


Los Anégeles, California 


55 Banking Offices In 


Los Angeles, Alhambra, Beverly Hills, Brent: 
wood Heights, Burbank, Compton, Eagle 


Rock, Glendale, Hollywood [4], Huntington 

Beach, Inglewood, Lankershim, Long Beach [3], Lynwood, 

Monrovia [2], Montebello, Palms-Culver City, Pasadena 

[2], San Pedro, Santa Monica, Sawtelle, South Pasa- 

dena, Van Nuys, and Wilmington, all in the Los Angeles 
Metropolitan Area. 


Over 325,000 Depositors 


Resources Exceed 
$250,000,000 


SHORT CUTS TO SOUND BANKING 

Craig B. Hazlewood, vice-president of the 
Union Trust Company of Chicago and first 
vice-president of the American Bankers As 
sociation, prescribed the following “high 
spots” of sound banking in the course of 
his recent address on “Liquidity, Profits and 
Management,” before the convention of the 
Louisianan Bankers Association. 

“We must vigorously develop and apply 
the science of management in the banking 
field. The time is ripe for bankers to erystal- 
lize more definitely than ever before the 
principles of sound, intelligent bank man- 
agement. A few illustrations will show what 
I mean. We must scientifically determine 
the proper percentage of the bank’s funds to 
place in different investments—and not guess 


at these ratios. We must fix interest rates 


on a basis of what we can safely pay cus- 


tomers and run the 
basis—and not simply 
tors’ rates.” 


bank on a_ profitable 


follow our competi- 


Brown Brothers & Company, New York, 
investment bankers, have completed the 
1928 edition of their booklet listing bonds 
legal for savings banks in New York, Massa- 
chusetts and Connecticut. 


Capital & Surplus 
$15,000,000 


AID FOR TRUST OFFICERS AND LAWYERS 

Trust officers and lawyers are frequently 
confronted with the need of specific informa 
tion regarding statutes and procedure goy- 
erning administration of property or of es- 
tates which are within the jurisdiction of 
several states. The problems are numerous 
and complex because of the variety of statu- 
tory requirements and different methods ob- 
sorved in the various jurisdictions. 

The practical and almost daily necessity 
for a convenient, comprehensive and up-to- 
date guide on such matters has been met by 
a publication in loose-leaf form, entitled, “Es- 
tates.” It is a collaboration of 
Fisk, Jr.. and H. M. Harrison. The publi 
cation and distribution is in the hands of 
Sinclair, Murray & Company of 32 Pear! 
street, New York. 

“Estates” 


Harvey FE. 


summarizes the statutes of each 
state, territory, district or possession of the 
United States, covering the preparation of 
Wills, qualification and compensation of fidu- 
ciaries, rules of descent and distribution, 
perpetuities and accumulations, and othe? 
pertinent data. The publishers intend to 
keep the service strictly up to date by means 
of frequent supplements, and to add new 
matter on kindred topics from time to time. 
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SECURITY TRUST COMPANY 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


Member Federa! Reserve System 


Executes Trusts of Every Description—Transacts a General Banking 
Business—Prompt Attention to Requests for Information and Assis- 
tance.—Correspondence invited. 


Capital, $1,000,000 Surplus and Profits, $1,400,000 


~ ee 


S.W. Corner Sixth and 
Market Sts 


OFFICERS 
JOHN 8S. ROSSELL, President 
LEVI L. MALONEY, Vice-President 
CHAS. B. EVANS, Vice-President 
WILLARD SPRINGER, Vice-President 
HARRY J. ELLISON, Sec'y & Trust Officer 
THOMAS J. MOWBRAY, Treasurer 





EQUITABLE TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK MOVES TO OWN 
BUILDING IN PARIS 


Banking and travel service by the Equit- 
able Trust Company in Paris has become a 
talisman with Americans residing in France 
and tourists and business men and women 
who visit France regularly. There has been 
a constantly increasing demand for the 
bank’s many and varied services. It was 
with a view to meeting this demand that the 
Equitable Trust Company of New York re- 
moved its Paris office to new and larger 
quarters in its own modern six-story bank 
building located at 41, Rue Cambon, in the 
heart of the city, opposite the Ritz, and with- 
in two blocks of the Place Vendome. 

In its new building, the Equitable, which 
is the oldest American branch bank on the 
European continent, offers the most modern 
and complete banking, investment and gen- 
eral customer service. On one side of the 
spacious ground floor banking room are lo- 
cated the officers’ platform, the tellers’ win- 
dows and the commercial and personal bank- 
ing departments. On the other side of the 
main banking room are concentrated the 
transient or tourist divisions handling letters 
of credit, travelers’ checks, personal checks 
drawn in foreign currencies and the purchase 
and sale of foreign moneys. In a separate 
room, a continuation of the main banking 
room, are located a number of special depart- 
ments. On the balcony surrounding the main 
hanking floor are the credit, securities, new 
business, documentary and loan departments, 
while at the front of the balcony are located 
the offices for the senior officers, with recep- 
tion rooms. 

A unique feature of the bank, and a dis- 
tinet step forward in the safeguarding of se- 
curities, documents, jewelry and other valu- 
bles, is the new American vault installation, 
the first of its kind on Continental Europe. 


New OFFICE OF THE EQUITABLE TRUST COMPANY 
AT BOULEVARD DE LA MADELAINE, PARIS 


The vaults, which are built by the York Safe 
& Lock Company and shipped from America, 
have the European as well as the American 
system of boxes, serving the requirements of 
all nationalities residing temporarily or per- 
manently in Paris. 

“Poor's Register of Directors of the United 
States,” published jointly by the Corpora- 
tion Trust Company of New York and Poor’s 
Publishing Company, is enjoying a wide sale. 
The directory contains the names and con- 
nections of business men throughout the 
United States. 

Landing fields for aircraft in the United 
States now number 1,076 and 413 municipally 
owned airports are now projected or build- 
ing, according to an Aviation Survey in the 
Monthly Outline of Business issued by the 
Chatham Phenix National Bank & Trust 
Company of New York. 
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WASHINGTON LOAN 
and TRUST COMPANY 


COMPANIES 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


THE FIRST TRUST COMPANY IN THE NATIONAL CAPITAL 
FISCAL AGENT OF THE ARMY AND NAVY CLUB 
TRUSTEE OF THE WASHINGTON FOUNDATION 
TREASURER OF ENDOWMENT FUND, THE AMERICAN NATIONAL RED CROSS 


900-902 F Street, N. W. 
616-620 17th Sti. N. W. 


Resources over 
$15,000,000.00 


JOHN B. LARNER, 
President 





APPOINTMENTS AS TRUSTEE UNDER CORPORATE MORTGAGES, 
TRANSFER AGENT AND REGISTRAR 


Following are announcements of trust com- 
panies and banks of New York City relative 
to appointment as trustee under corporate 
indentures, as transfer agent and other ca- 
pacities : 

Bankers Trust Company has been appoint- 
ed transfer agent for the capital stock, with- 
out par value, of the Charis Corporation; 
registrar for the 7 per cent cumulative pre- 
ferred and common stock of the United Busi- 
ness Publishers, Inc.; registrar for the prior 
preference stock of the Consumers Company ; 
co-agent with Manufacturers and Traders- 
Peoples Trust Company, Buffalo, for pay- 
ment of City of Lackawanna general im- 
provement bond coupons; co-agent with Chi- 
eago Trust Company for payment of Texas 
Water Utilities Company first mortgage gold 
bond coupons; co-agent with Chicago Trust 
Company for payment of Federal Public 
Service Corporation first lien 6 per cent 
bond coupons. 

The Central Union Trust Company has 
been appointed trustee for an authorized is- 
sue of $1,900,000 Film Center, Ine., first 
motrgage fee 6 per cent sinking fund gold 
bond certificates, due April 1, 1948; trustee 
for $3,000,000 Nassau Land Bank first mort- 
gage collateral 6% per cent sinking fund 
gold notes due 1938; transfer agent of 400,- 
000 shares of the American Superpower Cor- 
poration’s preference stock ; co-transfer agent 
of 10,000 shares of preferred stock of the 
San Francisco Bridge Securities Corporation ; 
registrar for certificates of deposit represent- 
ing 120,000 shares of common and 120,000 
shares of preferred stock of U. S. Cast Iron 
Pipe Foundry Company. 

American Exchange Irving Trust Company 
has been appointed trustee for $1,200,000 6 per 
cent sinking fund gold debentures, due May 
1, 1948, of Lexington Hotel Corporation; reg- 


istrar for 100,000 shares preference stock of 
Schine Chain Theaters, Inc.; fiscal agent for 
$1,750,000 7 per cent 25-year sinking fund 
secured gold bonds, Series A, of 1928 of City 
Savings Bank Company, Ltd., Budapest, Hun- 
gary (Innerstaedtische Sparacassa Artien- 
gesllschaft) ; depository under agreement 
under which American and Foreign Power 
Company, Ine. is to acquire collateral gold 
bonds, preferred stock and common stock 
of Mexican Utilities Company. 

The United States Mortgage & Trust Com- 
pany has been appointed trustee under an 
indenture made by the Union Pacific Rail- 
road Company to secure $60,000,000 4 per 
cent hold bonds, due June 1, 1968; transfer 
agent of 100,000 shares common stock of the 
U. S. Asbestos Co. 

National Park Bank has been appointed 
registrar of 20,000 shares preferred stock 
and 22,472 shares common of Republic As- 
bestos Board Company. 

The Bank of America N. A. has been ap- 
pointed transfer agent for the common and 
preferred stocks of Puritan Stores, Inc., and 
for capital stock of the Transportation Re- 
insurance Company of New York. 

The Empire Trust Company has been ap- 
pointed trustee for an issue of fifteen-year 
5 per cent gold debentures, dated April 1, 
1928, due April 1, 1943, of Childs Company; 
transfer agent of the preferred and common 
stocks of the American Electric Securities 
Corporation. 


The Chase National Bank has been ap- 
pointed transfer agent for an authorized is- 
sue of 400,000 shares of Class A common 
stock and 327,414 shares of Class B common 
stock of the Florsheim Shoe Company of 
Chicago; registrar for preferred and common 
stocks of the Adams-Millis Corporation. 
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New York 


THE WAVE OF STOCK SPECULATION 
Past performances and precedents are 
useless in any attempt to appraise the pres- 
ent wave of stock market speculation and 
the constant advances in prices despite occa- 
sional liquidation such as established a new 
record of trading on May 16th when the 
turnover was within a few thousand of the 
tive million mark. The most logical ex- 
planation yet given is that the speculative 
fever has become nationwide and has drawn 
into its scope all classes of population. Sav- 
ings bankers are complaining of the with- 
drawal of funds which are going into brok- 
erage accounts and the belief has become 
widespread that speculation is the best and 
quickest way to riches. Recent increase in 
New York rediscount rate has apparently 
caused a pause in the speculative pace. 

Commenting on the current situation in 
the stock market, the Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany of New York, says: 

“The stock market has already reacted in 
some degree to the higher rate level. The 
movement of prices since the beginning of 
this month has been highly irregular, ad- 
vances or declines of as much as four or five 
points in a long list of leading speculative 
issues being taken as a matter of course. 
And during the last fortnight the price 
trend has been moderately but distinctly 
downward, while the phenomenally heavy 
volume of trading that characterized the 
market in the early part of the month has 
given way to a level of activity still high, to 
be sure, but less indicative of the unbridled 
enthusiasm that threatened to carry the mar- 
ket beyond all control a few weeks ago. 

“On the whole, however, the behavior of 
security prices in the face of large gold 
exports, mounting brokers’ borrowings, ad- 
vances in rediscount rates and higher money 
rates in the open market bears witness to 
the remarkable spirit of optimism and the 
strong credit situation underlying the specu: 
ative structure.” 


INCREASED CAPITAL FOR GUARANTY 
TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


The Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York will again fortify its position as the 
largest trust company in the United States 
by an increase in capital from $30,000,000 
to $40,000,000, and with surplus of $50,000,- 
000. This increase was recently announced 
by President William C. Potter and confirms 
rumors which have recently been current in 
Wall street. The increase of 100,000 shares 
will be offered to stockholders at $300 a 
share and each stockholder is entitled to 
subscribe for one new share for each three 
shares held. The increase therefore adds 
$10,000,000 for capital and $20,000,000 to 
surplus. At a meeting of stockholders on 
May 18, the increase in capital was ratified. 

For a time it has been nip and tuck be- 
tween the Guaranty Trust Company and the 
American Exchange Irving Trust Company 
for the blue ribbon among trust companies 
both as to capital structure and resources, 
although the former has been able to main- 
tain its lead. The latest reports give the 
Guaranty Trust resources of $792,000,000, 
and the American Exchange Irving $642,000,- 
000 with capital, surplus and undivided prof- 
its of $63,866,000, as compared with new cap- 
ital structure of the Guaranty of $90,000,000. 


CHEMICAL NATIONAL’S CAPITAL 
INCREASE 

Stockholders of the Chemical National 
Bank of New York recently ratified an in- 
crease in capital stock to $6,000,000 from 
$5,000,000, and plans for organization of a 
securities company to be known as the Chem- 
ical National Company, Ine. with a capital 
of $1,500,000 and a surplus of $2,500,000. 
With the increase of capital to $6,000,000, the 
surplus of $17,500,000 will be increased to 
$19,000,000 by the transfer of $1,500,000 from 
undivided profits, making a total capital and 
surplus of $25,000,000. The dividend of 24 


per cent a year will be maintained on the 
increased stock. 
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The Corn Exchange Bank 


New York City 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS................ 


DEPOSITS barre eer - 


$28,000,000 
wenalens . $250,000,000 


65 Branches Lite in ale sini of ial City of New York 


BILLS OF EXCHANGE 
CABLE TRANSFERS 


TRUST 
DEPARTMENT 


LETTERS OF CREDIT 
TRAVELERS’ CHECKS 





ANOTHER CAPITAL INCREASE FOR 
CHASE NATIONAL BANK 

Following a substantial increase in capital 
last December the directors of the Chase 
National Bank of New York voted recently 
for another increase from $40,000,000 to $50,- 
000,000, and increase in surplus from $25,- 
000,000 to $40,000,000. The sale of 100,000 
new shares of stock will also provide in- 
crease in capital of the affiliated Chase Secu- 
rities Corporation of $10,000,000. This will 
make combined capital, surplus and undivid- 
ed profits of the Chase National Bank $137,- 
462,411, and combined capital structure of 
the Chase Securities Corporation $39,549,352, 
or an aggregate of $177,011,763 capitalization 
for the two institutions. 

The proposed capital increase is prompted 
by the policy of the Chase National to main- 
tain a conservative ratio of capital funds to 
deposits and because of the notable increase 
in deposits within the last year. It is also 
contemplated to maintain the present divi- 
dend rate of 18 per cent on the increased 
capital, of which 14 per cent represents the 
stock of the bank and 4 per cent that of the 
Securities Corporation. On purchase price 
of $400 per share, the stockholders of the 
Chase obtain a bonus on the new stock of 
about $26,000,000, or $260 per share as based 
on current market values. 


Harry I. Caesar of H. A. Caesar & Com- 
pany, has been elected a director of Bank of 
the Manhattan Company of New York. 

The National Bank of Commerce in New 
York announces the election of W. W. Atter- 
bury, president of the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
as a director of the bank. 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society an- 
nounces that in the first week in May its to- 
tal assets passed the billion-dollar mark for 


the first time. Since organization it has 
paid more than $2,150,000,000 to policy hold- 
ers and beneficiaries. 


SAMUEL WOOLVERTON RETIRES FROM 
HANOVER NATIONAL 

date of April 17th, William Wood- 
ward, president of the Hanover National 
Bank, New York, announces with regret the 
resignation of Samuel Woolverton as a vice- 
president and iceman of the bank, after 
forty years of Danking service in New York. 

“After a long and successful banking ¢a- 
reer,’ states the announcement, “sixteen 
years of which have been in the service of 
the Hanover National Bank, Mr. Woolverton 
now desires to retire from active business. 
The board accordingly has accepted his resiz- 
nation with sincere regret and with a full 
appreciation of his devotion to the best inter- 
ests of this institution at all times.” 

Samuel Woolverton entered the Fifth Ave- 
nue Bank in 1888 as a messenger, and ad- 
vanced steadily to be assistant cashier. When 
the cashiership of the Gallatin National 
Bank became yacant in 1898, Mr. Woolyertoni 
accepted that position, and four years later, 
upon the death of Frederick D. Tappen, he 
was elected president. In 1912 the Gallatin 
was consolidated with the Hanover National 
Bank, and Mr. Woolverton was elected a 
vice-president of the latter, where he has 
since remained. 


Under 


The Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York announces the appointment of Robert 
l.. Garner as treasurer of the company ; Jolin 
Kalmbacher as an assistant vice-president, 
Louis H. Burfeind as an assistant treasurer, 
Sanford T. Bennett as an assistant vice- 
president and Edwin S. Graham and George 
W. McEwen as assistant treasurers. 

At a recent meeting of the board of the 
Chase National Bank of New York, James T. 
Lee was elected a director. 

Carle C. Conway, president of the Conti- 
nental Can Company, has been elected a trus- 
tee of the Equitable Trust Company of New 
York. 
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Marin Orrice 
240 Broadway 


Ww invite accounts of banks, corporations, firms 

and individuals, affording them in addition 
to every financing facility, the varied services of a 
banking anc trust institution of international scope. 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


140 Broadway 


LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS LIVERPOOL HAVRE ANTWERP 
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‘“Business-LiKke and 


Business Likes It” 


FRANKLIN TRUST COMPANY 


Southwest Cor. 15th and Chestnut Sts. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Open ’til midnight daily 


West Phila. Office 
52nd and Market 


Germantown Office 
5708 


Sts. Germantown Ave. 


Front Street Office 
Front 


and Market Sts. 


Frankford Office 


Frankford Ave. 
and Paul St. 


The Bank that gave Philadelphia Day-and-Night Service 


DALE GRAHAM COMES TO NEW YORK 

Dale Graham, who has served the Missis- 
sippi Valley Trust Company of St. Louis 
with conspicuous success as advertising man- 
ager since 1922, is among the latest of un- 
daunted young bank men from the West to 
woo Dame Fortune in the strenuous com- 
pounds of New York City. He has accepted 
an appointment as assistant vice-president of 
the National Park Bank and will handle the 
publicity work of that bank which has a 
background of service and tradition to chal- 
lenge the best judgment in banking publicity. 

Mr. Graham has become nationally known 
in banking circles because of his vigorous 
campaign in Missouri to introduce service 
charges. He is a talented writer on bank- 
ing and economic topics and has served as 
president of the St. Louis Chapter, A. I. B. 


DaLE GRAHAM 


NEW LOCATION FOR TRUST DEPART- 
MENT OF NATIONAL CITY BANK 

Completion of the new National City Com- 
pany Building at 52 Wall street has enabled 
the National City Bank to provide adequate 
quarters for its rapidly growing trust depart- 
ment and likewise to inaugurate a compound 
interest department in the Wall street re- 
gion. Special effort will be made by the 
National City Bank to popularize the serv- 
ices of the compound interest department in 
view of the success experienced in conducting 
similar facilities at the twenty-four branch 
offices of the bank. Started six years ago, 
the National City now has over 175,000 de- 
positors in its compound interest depart- 
ments at the various branches. The trust 
department, established in 1919, now occu- 
pies the main banking floor of the new Na- 
tional City Company Building. 


LIST OF NEW LEGAL INVESTMENTS 
AUTHORIZED IN NEW YORK 

Fiduciaries and savings bankers, not only 
in New York but elsewhere are interested 
in the new and broader list of investments 
which were made legal for savings banks 
and trust funds by enactment at the last 
session of the New York legislature. As 
complete a list of issues complying with the 
provisions of the new law as may be com- 
piled at this stage, is presented in a_ book- 
let prepared by the New York banking firm 
of Remick, Hodges & Company. The new 
amendments to the law and their application 
are also discussed. There is also a_ tenta- 
tive list of public utility, collateral trusy, 
equipment and terminal bonds legaled by the 
law passed last March. Copies of this book- 
let may be obtained free by writing to Trust 
COMPANIES Magazine. New York City. 


Col. Thomas H. Birch has resigned as pres- 
ident of the Trust Company of North Amer- 
ica, New York. 
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STATUS OF BANK OF AMERICA FOLLOWING RECENT MERGERS 


On April 30th the final touches were given 
to the merger of the Bank of America Na- 
tional Association of New York with the 
Bowery and East River National Bank and 
the Commercial Exchange National Bank. 
The initial statement of the combined bank 
shows aggregate resources of $393,223,795; 
deposits $299,654,926; capital $25,000,000; 
surplus $35,000,000, and undivided profits of 
$2,016,387. With the additional offices se- 
cured by the merger the Bank of America 
now conducts twenty-nine offices in Greater 
New York. 

With a background of 116 years and under 
the aegis of the progressive Giannini regime, 
the Bank of America National Association 
enters upon a new phase of its long career. 
k. C. Delafield continues as president, with 
John E. Rovensky first vice-president and A. 
H. Giannini as chairman of the board. Lio- 
nella Perrera, who was president of the 
Commercial Exchange National, has become 
a vice-president and director of the Bank of 
America. A number of other promotions and 
additions have also been announced. P. J. 
Hebard, formerly assistant cashier, has been 
appointed an assistant vice-president in ex- 
ecutive charge of promotion work. W. H. 


C. W. BANTA 


Who has been elected_ Vice-president of the Bank of 
America National Association 


Snyder, vice-president and director of the 
3ancitaly Corporation, has been elected a 
director. C. W. Banta, formerly vice-presi- 
dent of the Wells Fargo Bank & Union Trust 
Company of San Francisco, has been elected 
a vice-president. George B. Everett, presi- 
dent of Montgomery Ward & Company, has 
been elected an additional director of the 
bank. 


AMERICAN TRUST OFFICE TO HAVE 
HISTORIC MURALS 

Three mural paintings, each representing 
a scene in the early history of Staten Island, 
will adorn the walls of the new Staten Island 
office of the American Trust Company at 30 
3ay street, St. George, which will be formal- 
ly opened in the near future. They represent 
the purchase of Staten Island from the In- 
dians by Matthias Nicolls; the building of 
Fort Tompkins in 1814, and the conference 
in 1776 between Lord Howe and Benjamin 
Franklin, in which Howe offered a limited 
peace, and Franklin replied by refusing any 
compromise that did not insure the recogni- 
tion of the independence of the colonies. The 
murals are by Scott Williams. 


P. J. HEBARD 


Appointed Assistant Vice-president of the Bank of 
America National Association 
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MANUFACTURERS TRUST COMPANY ACQUIRES UNITED 
CAPITOL NATIONAL BANK & TRUST COMPANY 


The Manufacturers Trust Company of New 
York is continuing its policy of expansion, 
the latest development being the acquisition 
of the United Capitol National Bank & Trust 
Company. This consolidation will increase 
the deposits of the Manufacturers Trust Com- 
pany to total of approximately $275,000,000, 
representing an army of 350,000 customers, 
or “one in every twenty New Yorkers.” Of 
prime interest in connection with this latest 
merger is the decision of the directors of the 
Manufacturers to reduce the par value of its 
stock from $100 to $25 a share, to provide 
better opportunity for investors of moderate 
means, especially among the company’s own 
customers, to become stockholders. 

The United Capitol National Bank & Trust 
Company, which is in itself a consolidation 
of the Capitol National, the United National 
and the Longacre banks, represents the thir- 
tenth banking organization to be 
with the Manufacturers. 
tion is accomplished by exchange of nine- 
twentieths of a share of Manufacturers for 
one share of the United Capitol bank stock. 
This requires issue of 22,500 additional 


merged 
The latest absorp- 


shares of Manufacturers and increasing the 
capital of the latter to $17,500,000, with sur- 
plus and undivided profits of approximately 
$32,500,000. 

Max Radt, formerly president of the Capi- 
tol National Bank & Trust Company, Sidney 
H. Herman, formerly president of the United 
National Bank, and Frederick K. Teipel, for- 
merly president of the Longacre Bank, will 
all be continued in important executive posi- 
tions with the Manufacturers Trust Company 
and all other officers and employees of these 
combined banks will be retained by the Man- 
ufacturers Trust Company. 

The Manufacturers Trust 
Company in developing its merger policy is 
that each branch office is a unit 
plete in itself, plus the combined strength 
of the company. The manager of each 
branch has equal authority to that of Presi- 
dent Nathan S. Jonas in serving the 
needs of the twenty-one offices in 
the four boroughs of Greater New York. 

The Manufacturers Trust Company devotes 
particular attention to providing modern 
equipment and spacious quarters for each of 


success of the 


and coim- 


local 
each of 


ATTRACTIVE NEw HOME OF THE 774 BrRoaDWAyY, LONG ISLAND OFFICE OF THE MANUFACTURERS 
Trust Co. or NEw YorRK 
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California Trust 
Company 


629 South Spring Street 
Los Angeles ¢ 7 California 


“The Trust Company of the 
California Bank Group” 


Prompt, reliable service 
given to those requiring 
fiduciary or Trust facili- 
ties in this vicinity. Ex- 
clusive Trust Service, 
personal and corporate 


OWNED BY 


California Bank 


which with its affiliated banks 
has combined resources of over 


$120,000,000 


its unit offices. This policy is indicated by 
the recent opening of the 774 Broadway of- 
fice in Long Island on the site of which the 
Manufacturers Trust Company first came 
into existence twenty-two years ago as the 
Citizens Trust Company. The new building 
of the 774 Broadway office which was formal- 
ly opened on May 10, is the largest structure 
on Long Island exclusively devoted to bank- 
ing. <A feature of the building arrangement 
is the special provision for handling coin. 
The main facade of the building is in Ren- 
aissance style. President Nathan 8S. Jonas 
attended the opening of the new building on 
the site of which he began his noteworthy 
work of building up the present Manufactu- 
rers Trust Company. 


Raymond E. Jones, first vice-president of 
Bank of Manhattan Company, is treasurer 
of the effort to raise $2,000,000 to build a 
home for the Museum of the- City of New 
York. 

George F. Rand, president of the Marine 
Trust Company of Buffalo, has been elected 
a director of the Niagara County National 
Bank & Trust Company of Lockport, N. Y. 


LUCIUS TETER 


a ats LECT 
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~ 
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Complete facilities for 
handling ‘every kind of 
trust business are sup- 
plemented by a banking 
and investment service 
that is equally compre- 
hensive. ( We invite cor- 
respondence from banks 


and trust companies. 


30} 
@ 


CHICAGO 
TRUST 
COMPANY 


President Vice-President 


CHICAGO 
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VALUABLE PROPERTY ACQUIRED BY AMERICAN EXCHANGE 
IRVING TRUST COMPANY FOR MASSIVE NEW MAIN 
OFFICE BUILDING 


The great banks and trust companies of 
New York City appear to be vying with each 
other in building ever larger and loftier bank- 
ing homes in the Wall street region. One 
of the most important transactions ever con- 
ducted in the New York financial district 
was the recent purchase by the American Ex- 
change Irving Trust Company of the widely 
famed “chimney corner” at the head of Wall 
street, together with adjacent property upon 
which will be constructed a 46-story bank 
and office building which, it is stated, will 
be the largest combined banking and office 
building in the world. 

The property was purchased from the Cen- 
tral Union Trust Company which recently 
purchased the Manhattan Life Building at 
66 Broadway from the Manufacturers Trust 
Company and which will be completely ren- 
ovated for occupancy by the Central Union 
Trust Company. The new building for the 
American Exchange Irving Trust Company 
will extend the entire section from 66 Broad- 
way and along Wall street to New street. 
The site is opposite to Old Trinity and on 
New street has the New York Stock Ex- 
change for its neighbor. About half of the 
spacious building will be required for the 
central administrative headquarters of the 
trust company. The plot at No. 1 Wall 
street is said to be the highest priced in the 
world, said to cost $725 a square foot. 

The management of the American Ex- 
change Irving Trust Company determined 
upon the purehase of this site after ascer- 
taining from extensive study that the ten- 
dency is toward concentration of great bank- 
ing units below Fulton street. The present 
main office is in the Woolworth Building, 
where the main banking floor will be re- 
tained. It is quite probable that the pres- 
ent offices which were formerly main offices 
of the American Exchange and of the Co- 
lumbia Trust Company, on lower Broadway, 
will be consolidated with the main office in 
the new building to be completed about 1930. 

Within the past twenty years resources 
of the company have increased from $23,000,- 
000 to $735,000,000. In the last ten years the 
company has advanced from thirteenth to 
fourth in New York and from eighteenth to 
fifth among the largest banks and trust com- 
panies of the country. Capital, surplus and 
undivided profits approximate $64,000,000. An 
interesting feature in the recent development 
of the company is the introduction of a new 
system of separating activities into four 


divisions. The home division serves New 
York customers through the Woolworth of- 
fice and twenty-one other offices, each having 
its advisory committee, composed of promi- 
nent business men in the community served. 
Another division takes care of out-of-town 
business; a third is the foreign office and 
the fourth is the general office which coordi- 
nates all activities and administration. 

The American Exchange Irving Trust re- 
cently announced the appointment of George 
W. Berry, vice-president, to take charge of 
the company’s Flatbush office. Stanley T. 
Wratten, assistant vice-president in the com- 
pany’s out-of-town office in the Woolworth 
Building, will join the official staff of the 
Brooklyn office. Albert D. Berry, assistant 
vice-president, succeeds to Mr. Wratten’s post 
in the out-of-town Office. 


ELECTED VICE-PRESIDENT OF CHASE 
NATIONAL 

J. Sperry Kane, formerly vice-president of 
the American Exchange Irving Trust Com- 
pany, has been elected a second vice-presi- 
dent of the Chase National Bank of New 
York. George A. Kinney, formerly trust of- 
ficer of the Chase, has also been elected a 
second vice-president of that institution, and 
George I. Pierce and Howard F. Walsh, for 
merly assistant trust officers of the Chase, 
have been appointed personal trust officer 
and corporate trust officer, respectively. 








Newman-Gustin 
Company, Inc. 
BANK STOCKS 


Detroit Banks and Trust 
Companies are showing 
the largest gains in de- 
posits and earnings of any 
city in the United States. 


Complete information 
upon request. 


522 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Tel., Vanderbilt 8177 
BUHL BUILDING, DETROIT 
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CHARTERED 1799 


BANK OF THE 
MANHATTAN COMPANY 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits over $30,000,000 
Total Resources over $300,000,000 


UNION SQUARE OFFICE 
Broadway at |6th Street 


MAIN OFFICE 
40 Wall Street, New York City 


MADISON AVENUE OFFICE 
Madison Avenue at 43rd Street 


47 Conveniently Located Offices in Boroughs of Manhattan, Brooklyn and Queens 


Transfer Agent of the State of New York Since 1818. Member of the Federal Reserve System. 


CARROLL RAGAN JOINS ORGANIZATION 
OF BANK SPECIALISTS 
Ragan, who has for nine years 
conducted publicity and advertising relations 
at the United States Mortgage & Trust Com- 
pany of New York and was president of the 
Financial Advertisers Association in 1925- 
“6, has resigned to become associated as vice- 
president with Fawcett and Ray, which is a 
recent reorganization of W. J. Fawcett, Ine.. 
New York. Mr. Ragan will be in his native 
element in this new connection which prom- 
ises broad latitude for his capacities. 

The reorganization of W. J. Fawcett, Inc., 
under the new name of Fawcett and Ray, 


Carroll 


CARROLL RAGAN 
Who has resigned as Publicity Manager of the United 
States Mortgage and Trust Company of New York to be- 
come Vice-President of Fawcett and Ray 


Inc., makes available to the financial field a 
unique combination of experience to assist 
the banking house with its internal problems 
and its external relations. The president, 
W. J. Faweett, has for a long period, spe- 
cialized in the preparation of advertising, 
and acted as counsel to a number of banks 
in New York, Philadelphia and smaller cities. 
Martin H. Ray, the new chairman of the 
board, has for a number of years, been en- 
gaged in making studies of the internal or- 
ganization of banks from the standpoint of 
more economical and smoother operation. 

In addition to Mr. Fawcett and Mr. Ray, 
the organization, as now constituted, includes 
the following specialists: Carroll Ragan, in 
charge of public relations and business de- 
velopment of commercial banking and trust 
companies; Mary B. Reeves, former secre- 
tary of the National Savings Banks Associa- 
tion, who recently joined Fawcett and Ray 
as a vice-president; William H. Teel, also 
vice-president, who has for many years been 
associated with Martin H. Ray on financial 
organization work, and I. B. Stamey, secre- 
tary and treasurer in charge of research and 
statistical work. 


The Civil Governor of Fengtien Province 
has approved the proposal of the National 
City Bank of New York to open a branch 
office in Mukden. 

George K. Barnewall, at present assistant 
manager of the Flatbush branch of the 
Brooklyn Trust Company, will be in charge 
of the company’s new branch to be opened 
at Ocean avenue and Avenue U. 

The Bank of the Manhattan Company of 
New York has been authorized to open a 
branch office at 1031 Cornaga avenue, Far 
Rockaway, pending erection of a new build- 
ing at Beach 20th street and Cornaga avenue. 

The Bank of United States has taken over 
the Central Mercantile Bank & Trust Com- 
pany of New York. 
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A Distinctive Service 
for 
Banks and Bankers 


Through a special division, 
handling exclusively the 
accounts of banks, a service 
is offered which is com- 
plete, efficient and distinc- 
tive. This division, in 
charge of four officers, is 
co-ordinated by the officers 
with other divisions and de- 
partments of the two banks. 
Our service for banks and 
bankers, developed since 
1863, is completely outlined 
in a booklet which bankers 
have found helpful. We 
will gladly mail you a copy 


on request. 


FRANK O. WETMORE, 
Chairman 


MELVIN A. TRAYLOR, 
President 


FIRST NATIONAL 
BAN Kor CHICAGO 


FIRST TRUST AND 
SAVINGS BANK 


Resources Exceed $450,000,000.00 


CORPORATE APPOINTMENTS FOR 
SEABOARD NATIONAL 

The Seaboard National Bank of New York 
announces following appointments as trustee 
under corporate mortgages, as transfer agent, 
ete.: trustee securing an issue of $1,350,000 
first lien 54% per cent Series A gold bonds 
due April 1, 1948 of Central States Edison 
Company; trustee under general mortgage 
securing 64% per cent general mortgage sink- 
ing fund gold bonds of National Press Build- 
ing Corporation ; trustee securing the 61% per 
cent general mortgage gold bonds due April 
1, 19438, of SO John Street Corporation ; trus- 
tee securing the 5% per cent gold notes of 
Southern Gas Company; transfer agent of 
the $6 cumulative first preferred stock of 


John Dunlop's Sons, Inc.; ¢o-transfer agent in 


New York of the 7 per cent cumulative pre- 
ferred stock of Lexington Water Company ; 
co-transfer agent in New York of the pref- 
erence stock of Unit Corporation of America; 
co-trustee under a mortgage and deed of 
trust dated March 1, 1928, securing the first 
mortgage gold bonds due March 1, 1938 of 
Gulf Utilities Company; co-registrar of the 
$6 dividend preferred stock of United Pub- 
lic Utilities Company. 


GUARANTY TRUST. COMPANY AS TRUS- 
TEE, TRANSFER AGENT, ETC. 

The Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York has been appointed transfer agent for 
the American depositary receipts of the fol- 
lowing: ordinary registered shares, first pref- 
erence registered shares and second prefer- 
ence registered shares of Anglo-Persian Oil 
Company, Ltd., ordinary registered and pref- 
erence registered shares of the V. O. C. Hold- 
ing Company, Ltd., ordinary registered 
shares of Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., 
Johnson & Phillips, Ltd., ordinary registered 
shares, and ordinary registered shares of 
J. & P. Coats, Ltd.; transfer agent for the 
common stock of the Stamford & Western 
Gas Company: transfer agent for the com- 
mon capital stock of the B/G Sandwich 
Shops, Ine.; transfer agent for stock of the 
Small Issues Corporation; transfer agent for 
the American depositary receipts for ordi- 
nary registered shares of the Dunlop Rubber 
Company, Ltd., trustee, registrar and paying 
agent under American Gas & Electric Com- 
pany agreement, securing an unlimited au- 
thorized issue of debentures. 


Faris R. Russell, vice-president of the 
National Bank of Commerce in New York, 
has resigned to become a partner in the in- 
vestment banking firm of White, Weld & 
Company. 
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Doors 


a di 
DIRECTORS 


"THE UNITED STATES 


Poor’s REGISTER OF DIRECTORS is more 
than a directory—it is a reference book 
such as every bank, trust company and in- 
vestment house has long needed. It lists, 
both alphabetically and geogra hically, 
the directors or partners of the lead- 
ing businesses, not merely of one section 
or city, but of the whole United States; 
shows not only the principal connection 
of each man but ALL the companies, 
large or small (so far as available) of 
which he 1s an officer, director or partner; 
gives not only his business address but his 
residence. A joint product of Poor’s 


— 


1928 


ren tt oI cowaY 
ay LS Pe BLN ¢ 5 


Publishing Company and The Corpora- 
tion Trust Company. 


Information on request 


THE. CORPORATION TRUST: COMPANY 


120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N, Y. 


At a special 
pany of North America, 
and Maxwell E. Erdofy were elected direc- 
tors of the company. Mr. Griffin is personal 
counsel to Governor Alfred E. Smith. 

Elmer Schlesinger has been elected a di- 
rector of the Chatham Phenix National Bank 
& Trust Company of New York. Fred M. 
Kirby, vice-president of the F. W. Woolworth 
Company, and Frank Phillips, president of 
the Phillips Petroleum Company, have also 
been elected directors of the Chatham Phenix 
National Bank & Trust Company of New 
York. 

Mrs. Alice Timoney, editor of the Hnvoy, 
the house organ of the Equitable Trust Com- 
pany of New York, is co-author with her 
sister, Mrs. Collins, of the successful play 
entitled “Bottled,” which opened recently at 
the Booth Theater in New York. 

A. J. County, vice-president in charge of 
financing of the Pennsylvania Railroad, has 
been. elected an additional director of the 
Chemical National Bank of New York. 

The National Park Bank of New York has 
been appointed trustee of an issue of $6,000,- 
000 5 per cent gold debenture bonds of the 
United States and British International 
Company, Ltd. 


meeting of the Trust 


Edward G. 


Com- 
Griffin 


The Corn Exchange Bank of New York has 
obtained authority to open a branch office 
at 201-203 West 231st street and 5585 Broad- 
way, borough of Bronx, and No. 621 Bay 
street, Stapleton, Staten Island, N. Y. 

Arthur R. Brown and Thomas B. 
have been appointed assistant 
the National Park Bank of New 

Henry P. Turnbell, vice-president 
Hanover National Bank of New 
been elected a director of that 

W. Emlen who has been a di- 
rector of the Central Union Trust Company 
of New York for forty recently eele- 
brated the fiftieth anniversary of his ad- 
mission to the private banking firm of Roose- 
velt & Son, which was established 139 years 
ago. 

The Title Guarantee & Trust Company 
has concluded arrangements with the Hud- 
son Counties Title & Mortgage Company of 
Newburgh, N. Y., and the Syracuse Title & 
Guaranty Company of Syracuse, N. Y., to 
underwrite title insurance policies to any 
amount in the up-State counties. 

John Adrian Larkin 
director of the Fulton 
New York. 


Carlton 
cashiers of 
York. 

of the 
York, has 
institution. 
Roosevelt, 


years, 


has been 
Trust 


elected a 
Company of 
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Established 1851 


THE 


Hanover National Bank 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


CAPITAL - 


$5,000,000 
SURPLUS AND PROFITS 


$26,000,000 





Head Office Corner Nassau and Pine Streets 
Branch Offices 


874 BROADWAY 
186 East 34TH STREET 
596 SrxtH AVENUE 


135 WILLIAM STREET 
97 WARREN STREET 

260 Wrest BroaDWay 
402 Hupson STREET 


224 West 47TH STREET 
773 THIRD AVENUE 
151 East 79TH STREET 
220 SEVENTH AVENUE 


Banking and Trust Facilities 





CONDITION OF GREATER NEW YORK TRUST COMPANIES _ 


Surplus and 
Undivided 
Profits, 
March 2, 1928 
$31,866,800 


Capital 
$32,000,000 


Deposits, Par Bid 
March 2, 1928 


Asked 
American Exchange Trust Co 


American Trust Co 

Anglo-South American Trust Co.... 
Banca Commerciale Italiana Tr. Co. 
Banco di Sicilia Trust Co........... 
Bank of Athens Trust Co 

SAE eh 2 6 ae 20, 000, 000 
Bank of Europe & Trust Co 

Bank of N. Y. & Trust Co 

Bronx County Trust Co 

Brooklyn Trust Co 

Central Mercantile Bank Trust Co... 
Central Union Trust Co...... Benaivcis 
Corporation Trust Co 

County Trust Co 

Empire Trust Co 

Equitable Trust Co 

Farmers Loan and Trust 

Federation Bank and Trust 

Fidelity Trust 

Fulton Trust 

Guaranty Trust Co 

Internat’l Accept. Securities & Tr. Co. 
International Germanic Trust 
Interstate Trust Co 

Kings County Trust Co 

Lawyers Trust 

Manufacturers Trust Co 

Midwood Trust Co 

Murray Hill Trust 

New York Trust Co 

Times Square Trust Co 

Title Guarantee & Trust 

Trust Co. of North America 

U. S. Mortgage & Trust 

United States Trust Co 


4,026,100 
681,100 
1,875,800 
418,600 
518,000 
42,591,000 
58,300 
12,864,800 
983,600 
5,969,500 
3,325,400 
37,629,600 
153,200 
787,000 
8,618,500 
25,574,100 
21,728,300 
1,056,700 
3,636,800 
1,545,900 
37,468,300 
1,204,000 
2,052,100 
1,910,100 
5,499,500 
3,757,000 
29,090,000 
558,800 
1,125,900 
23,775,200 
510,300 
21,767,200 
48,600 
6,015,400 
22,184,200 


69,827,100 
12,821,200 
13,769,900 
13,646,900 
3,379,300 
482,553,000 
15,194,900 
110,964,000 
19,437,200 
74,343,700 
49,263,600 
258,434,700 
32,800 
20,323,600 
72,821,900 
407,346,300 
149,539,000 
18,628,700 
50,976,900 
16,162,700 
652,025,700 
8,962,500 
9,322,400 
38,788,700 
30,738,000 
26,055,600 
237,066,600 
11,794,700 
6,957,300 
245,494,000 
6,251,400 
47,612,500 
4,098,300 
72,461,800 
66,258,600 


100 


$526,015,800 100 540 
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Philadelphia 


Special Correspondence 
HOW TRUST BUSINESS IS DISTRIBUTED 
IN PHILADELPHIA 
It is a trite saying in trust company Cir- 
cles that volume of trust business, plus ex- 
perience, begets trust business. This applies 
both to individual and corporate trust ap- 
pointments. This rule, if it may be desig- 
nated as such, is confirmed by the distribu- 
tion of both individual and corporate trust 
business in Philadelphia. While there are 
seventy-seven organizations in this city, 
classified as trust companies, the latest fig- 
ures show that over ninety-five per cent of 
trust funds are held by twelve trust com- 
panies and over ninety per cent of corporate 
trusts are administered by four trust com- 
panies, 
3ased upon March 12, 1928 reports, the 
following trust companies hold $2,164,056,493 
of the aggregate of $2,267,253,890 shown by 
all trust companies and leaving only $100,- 
000,000 to be divided among the remaining 
sixty-five trust companies. The number of 
trust companies holding the bulk of trust 
business has been further reduced by the 
recent merger of the Provident and the 
Commonwealth trust companies which be- 
came effective since the report for March 
12th were published: 
Trust Funds 
Mar. 12, 1928 
Fidelity-Phila. Trust...... . .$664,227,095 
CAIRNE BOMBS 555 p50 5.055020 cos 501,964,975 
Penna. Co. for Ins., etc...... 451,007,362 
Provident Trust. . ..... 189,937,568 
Real Estate Land Title.. . 131,509,169 
Bank of No. Amer. & Trust.. 47,912,546 
Germantown Trust......... 35,568,489 
Real Estate Trust.......... 34,757,659 
Commonwealth Trust....... 34,578,060 
Northern Trust 31,483,397 25,953,514 


Guarantee Tr. & Safe Dep.. 28,857,608 25,915,758 
Integrity Trust. . i 12,252,565 10,975,303 


In the handling of corporate trusts in 
Philadelphia the bulk of such work is con- 
ducted by the following four companies: 


Mar. 23, 1927 
$634,047,992 
459,549,168 
414,038,559 
147,335,167 


43,854,083 
32,341,861 
34,207,368 
33,230,490 


Corporate Trusts 
: Mar. 12, 1928 Mar. 23, 1927 
Girard Trust..............$1,434,539,390 $1,427,120,390 
Penna. Co. for Ins., etc.... 982,129,364 931,338,764 
Fidelity-Phila. Trust 941,797,000 986,765,500 
Bank of No. Amer. & Tr... 832,033,500 823,467,140 


To the above group of trust companies 
handling large volumes of corporate trusts 
should be added the Real Estate-Land Title 
& Trust Company, representing a _ triple 
merger, with corporate trusts of $221,026,750 
and the Provident Trust Company which re- 
ported on April 7th, following the merger 
with the Commonwealth, a total of $211,256,- 
658 individual and corporate trust accounts: 
$65,018,495 corporate bond trusteeships and 
$14,715,911 collateral with corporate trusts. 

Further analysis of trust fund holdings by 


| facilities 
and the 


serve you. 


of NORTH AMERICA® 
TRUST COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 





all the trust companies in Pennsylvania, 
numbering 422, shows that approximately 
ninety per cent of such funds are in the 
hands of trust companies in Philadelphia 
and Pittsburgh. The latest statement of 
the State Department of Banking shows to 
tal trust funds held by trust companies of 
$3,363,639,790 with 207 national banks, em- 
powered to transact trust business, holding 
$131,534,705. Of the aggregate corporate 
trust assets of $6,085,801,854, the amount of 
$6,025,152,921 is held by trust companies and 
$60,648,933 by national bank trust depart- 
ments. During the past year the trust fund 
holdings of Pennsylvania trust companies in- 
creased $296,819,598 and corporate trusts, 
$108,577,131. 


A. J. County, vice-president of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, has bien elected a direc- 
tor of the Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Com- 
pany, succeeding General W. W. Atterbury, 
president of the Pennsylvania Railroad, who 
has resigned from the board on account of 
pressure of official duties. 
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Mercantile Trust & Deposit Company 
OF BALTIMORE 


Established 1884—Forty - four years’ experience. 
Capital, Surplus, and Undivided Profits, $5,500,000. 


We Solicit Your Baltimore Account 


FRED. G. BOYCE, Jr., Vice-President 


PHILADELPHIA NATIONAL BANK 
FUNCTIONS SMOOTHLY 

All the yoluminous details of administra. 
tion and of personnel adjustment in connec- 
tion with the recent merger of the Philadel- 
phia-Girard National Bank with the Frank- 
lin Fourth Street National Bank, into the 
Philadelphia National Bank, have been suc- 
cessfully negotiated. The task was simpli- 
fied because of the decision to preserve with- 
out change the memberships of both boards 
of directors as well as of the executive and 
clerical staffs. Only one change was made 
in the official lineup, namely the election 
of R. J. Clark, formerly cashier of the Frank- 
lin Fourth Street National Bank, as a vice- 
president of the Philadelphia National Bank. 

With aggregate resources of $369,000,000 ; 
deposits of $286,000,000 and capitalization ac- 
count of $53,500,000, the Philadelphia Na- 
tional Bank is in position to accommodate 
the largest requirements of its patrons. With 
the growfh of large industrial units there 
has come a demand for loans and credits 
which were in danger of seeking accommoda- 
tion in New York. This situation has been 
now met by the Philadelphia National Bank 
which will be in position to give due sup- 
port to the development of greater business 
in this city. ——— 

REAL ESTATE TRUST COMPANY 
DIVIDENDS 

The board of directors of the Real Estate 
Trust Company of Philadelphia declared 
dividends, payable May 1, 1928, as follows: 
On non-assented preferred stock, regular 
semi-annual, $3; on assented preferred stock, 
$3.50; on assented common stock, $3.50; on 
non-assented common stock, regular semi- 
annual $38 and $1.18% per share on account 
of accumulations. 


The Bankers Securities Corporation is be- 
ing organized as an investment subsidiary of 
the Bankers Trust Company of Philadelphia. 


A. H. S. POST, President 


RESOURCES OF PENNSYLVANIA TRUST 
COMPANIES AND BANKS 

A compilation of the resources of Penn- 
sylvania trust companies, state and savings 
banks shows aggregate resources under date 
of March 12, 1928 of $3,481,685,261, repre- 
senting a net increase of $140,508,561 as com- 
pared with returns for March 23, 1927. The 
major role of the trust companies in Penn- 
sylvania banking activities is indicated by 
their resources amounting to $2,526,699,787, 
representing a gain of $121,025,457 for the 
vear as compared with a decrease of $8,316,- 
187 by the state banks and an increase of 
$29,116,109 shown by the savings banks. 

It is interesting in view of the tendency 
of commercial banking operations generally 
to show progressive decrease in demand de- 
posits and steady gains in time deposits, to 
note that the Pennsylvania trust companies 
and state banks also reflect this general ten- 
dency. During the year demand deposits de- 
creased $72,830,629 while time deposits in- 
creased $160,210,427. Capital stock of all 
state institutions increased $8,511,925 to to- 
tal of $204,345,957; surplus increased $22.- 
437,046 to total of $371,003,692 and undivided 
profits increased $9,943,565 to total of $82.- 
309,582. Among resources loans showed in- 
crease of $39,980,372 to total of $1,141,209,- 
284 and bond investments increased §$17,- 
715,812 to total of $1,062,999,601. Number 
of depositors increased 284,913 to total of 
5,870,355. 


Special meetings of the stockholders of 
the Farmers Trust Company and Peoples 
Trust Company of Lancaster, Pa., have been 
called upon to act on the recommendation 
that the two institutions merge, creating an 
institution with over $18,000,000 resources. 

Thomas N. McCarter, president of the Pub- 
lic Service Corporation of New Jersey, has 
been elected a director of the Philadelphia 
Electric Company. 
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ELECTED PRESIDENT OF INTEGRITY 
TRUST CO. OF PHILADELPHIA 


At a recent meeting of the board of di- 
rectors of the Integrity Trust Company of 
Philadelphia, Walter K. Hardt, a vice-presi- 
dent of the Philadelphia National Bank, was 
elected president of the Integrity Trust Com- 
pany to succeed Philip E. Guekes, who died 
recently. John Stokes Adams was made 
chairman of the board. William G. Semisch, 
secretary, was elected a vice-president, and 
J. Somers Smith, Jr., assistant secretary, was 
made secretary. William C. Byrnes, title 
officer, was made vice-president and title of- 
ficer. 

A meeting of the stockholders has been 
called to be held June 11 for the purpose 
of conferring authority on the directors to 
issue the balance of the authorized stock of 
the corporation, thus increasing the outstand- 
ing capital from $750,000 to $1,000,000. To- 
tal assets of the Integrity Trust Company 
as of March 31, 1928, were $24,561,949. De- 
posits on the same date were $18,765,405. 

Mr. Hardt started as assistant cashier of 
the Fourth Street National in 1909, and be- 
came a vice-president in 1919. He continued 
in that position when the Fourth Street 
Bank merged with the Franklin National 
Bank several years ago, and held the same 
office following the consolidation this year 
with the Philadelphia-Girard National Bank, 
now known as the Philadelphia National 
Bank. 


SILVER JUBILEE OF CENTRAL TRUST & 
SAVINGS OF PHILADELPHIA 

The Central Trust & Savings Company of 
Philadelphia recently rounded out twenty- 
five years of its existence. It opened for 
business on April 15, 1908 at 339 Market 
street and at the close of the first day, its 
deposits were $110,933; and the number of 
depositors was 47. The founders of the com- 
pany dedicated it to the spirit of public serv- 
ice and this precept has been so adhered to, 
that today, it has deposits of $12,500,000 
with more than 21,000 depositors. Its cus- 
tomers may be found in most of the States 
of the Union, across the Pacific in the 
Hawaiian Islands and even on the Island 
of Ceylon. 

The company grew by leaps and bounds 
and shortly afterward it was necessary to 
add to the original building and the struc- 
ture as it stands today was completed in 
1906. Of the gentlemen who attended the 
first board meeting, T. C. Hunter, George 
H. McNeely and James F. Hallowell are 
still actively engaged in directing its affairs. 


We Invite You 


to use our complete 
banking facilities to 
handle your Cleve- 


land transactions. 


be ” 


entra “17e 


Central National Bank 
of Cleveland 


The company owns the adjoining properties 
at 405-07 Market street and 12 N. 4th street, 
upon which some day it will build an addi- 
tion to its present quarters. On July 23, 
1923 a branch office was opened at Broad 
and Spring Garden streets. 

Central Trust & Savings Company was the 
pioneer in Philadelphia in establishing a 
limited checking account in its savings de- 
partment, and today this is a most popular 
department. The official staff is headed by 
Clement J. Craft, president; Charles K. Luk- 
ens and Anson B. Evans, vice-presidents. 


Franklin Trust Company of Philadelphia 
has been appointed corporate trustee for the 
new bond issue on “Cambridge Apartments,” 
School House lane, Germantown, secured by 
a first mortgage of $1,500,000, dated March 
1, 1928, with interest at 6 per cent. 

Continental-Equitable Title and Trust 
Company directors have elected Dennis J. 
McInerney assistant secretary and treasurer. 

Application has been made for a charter to 
organize the Waynesboro Bank and Trust 
Company at Waynesboro, Pa. 

Norman C. Ives has been elected presi- 
dent of the Sixth National Bank of Philadel- 
phia, succeeding the late Daniel Baird. 
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CONDITION OF PHILADELPHIA TRUST COMPANIES 


Capital 
Aldine Trust Co 
American Bank & Trust Co 500, 
Bank of North America & Trust Co.... 5,000,000 
Central Trust & Savings 1,000,000 
Colonial Trust Co 1,875,000 
Commonwealth Title Ins. & Trust Co.. 1,500,000 
Continental Equitable 


Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Co 
Frankford Trust Co 

Franklin Trust Co 
Germantown Trust 


Guarantee Trust & Safe Deposit 
Industrial Trust 

Integrity Trust 

Kensington Trust 

Market St. Title & Trust 

Ninth Bank & Trust 

North Philadelphia Trust 

Northern Trust..... 

Northwestern Trust Co 

Penna. Co. for Insurances 

Provident Trust 

Real Estate, Land Title and Trust... 
Real Estate Trust 

Republic Trust 

United Sec. Life Ins. & Trust.......... 
West Philadelphia Title & Trust 500 


,00U 


ORGANIZATION OF GUARDIAN BANK & 
TRUST COMPANY 
Horace G. Polhemus, vice-president of the 
Penn National Bank, has resigned to become 
president of the Guardian Bank & Trust 
Company, Philadelphia’s newest banking in- 
stitution, chartered under the laws of Penn- 
sylvania. The new bank will start with an 
authorized capitalization of $800,000. The 
bank will occupy the new building now being 
completed for its use at the southwest corner 
of Twenty-second and Market streets, where 
temporary offices will be opened. 


PENNSYLVANIA BREVITIES 

Stockholders of the Security Title 
Trust Company of Philadelphia will 
June 27th to approve increase in 
from $200,000 to $1,000,000. 

“Gerald M. Anderson has been appointed 
assistant treasurer and trust officer of the 
South Side Bank and Trust Company of 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

The Lincoln Trust Company and the Peo- 
ples Savings and Dime Bank and Trust 
Company of Scranton, Pa., have been con- 
solidated as the Dime Bank-Lincoln Trust 
Company. 

The Steelton National Bank and the Steel- 
ton Trust Company of Steelton, Pa., have 
been merged under the title of Steelton Bank 
and Trust Company. 


and 
meet 
capital 


Surplus and 
Undivided 
Profits, 


$ 783,519 
730,348 
6,925,978 
1,898,225 
1,808,119 
4,787,977 
2,447,383 
488,449 
24,905,122 
965,081 
4,480,958 
2,659,949 
12,074,206 
2,406,865 
2,230,036 
4,196,469 
1,576,836 
2,392,676 
2,187,993 
1,195,311 
3,627,106 
1,447,226 
17,164,766 
16,612,408 
15,403,066 
1,588,506 
702,139 
1,170,671 
1,031,145 


Deposits, 


$4,139,601 
4,137,268 
48,608,584 
12,305,062 
31,179,033 
11,181,671 
17,955,261 
6,081,354 
89,832,127 
10,120,887 
33,821,444 
24,233,384 
58,621,068 
13,663,453 
11,650,861 
18,998,907 
14,220,451 
14,127,128 
17,271,456 
9,673,578 
14,047,727 
11,042,395 
82,973,617 
17,854,604 
54,549,524 
7,773,776 
5,264,691 
7,256,857 
9,354,813 


Par 


Mar. 12, 1928 Mar. 12, 1928 Value 


100 
50 
100 
50 
50 
100 
50 
100 
100 
50 
100 
100 
100 
100 
50 
50 
50 
50 
100 
50 
100 
50 
100 
100 
100 
50 
100 
50 


Last 
Sale 
260 


‘497% 
26014 
327 


666 
616 
457 
1167 
983 
904 
740 


Date of 
Sale 
4-18-28 
12-21-27 
5- 9-28 
4-11-28 
5- 9-28 
2-21-28 
4—25-28 


10— 5-27 


5- § 

5- 9 

4— 4-28 
4— 4-28 
12-22-26 
5- 9-28 
4-25-28 
5- 9-28 


J. Aubrey Anderson, president of the Mont- 


gomery Trust Company, of Norristown, Pa., 
has been elected president of the Montgomery 
County Bankers Association. 

N. A. Dalton, secretary and treasurer of 
the Suburban Title and Trust Company of 
Upper Darby, Pa., and John M. Hardcastle, 
Jr., title officer of the institution, have been 
elected vice-presidents. 

Thomas Shalleross, Jr., has been elected 
a vice-president of the Philadelphia Company 
for Guaranteeing Mortgages. Joseph FE. 
Widener has been elected a director. 

Consolidation of the Manayunk National 
Bank and the Quaker City National Bank 
of Philadelphia, under the name of the Mana- 
yunk-Quaker City National Bank, has been 
effected. 

The North Philadelphia Trust Company 
recently celebrated its twenty-fifth anniver 
sary with resources of over $12,000,000 and 
trust funds of over $3,000,000. 

“Jim Waring’s Awakening,” 
an interesting little booklet distributed by 
the trust department of the Farmers Na- 
tional Bank of Reading, Pa., which describes 
the method of creating an estate with the 
aid of life insurance. 

The Mechanics National Bank and 
First National Bank of Trenton, N. J., 
be merged with combined 
$42.000.000. 


is the title of 


the 
will 
resources of 
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Boston 


Special Correspondence 


BRANCH BANKING PRIVILEGES AUTHOR- 
IZED FOR MASSACHUSETTS 
TRUST COMPANIES 

After several years of vain endeavor a 
bill has been passed by the Massachusetts 
Legislature and signed by the Governor 
which affords trust companies of that com- 
monwealth of branch banking privileges more 
nearly akin to the privileges given to na- 
tional banks in permissive states by the 
McFadden amendments to the Federal Re- 
serve and National Banking acts. While na- 
tional banks in Massachusetts have been free 
to establish local branches without restraint 
the trust companies have been subject to a 
law which allowed but one branch bank in 
the home city, except as acquired by merger. 

The new law provides that, subject to 
authorization of the Board of Bank Incor- 
poration, trust companies may maintain one 
or more branches in the city in which it is 
located. Where population of a community, 
according to the last Federal census, does 
not exceed 50,000, not more than one branch 
may be established by trust companies and 
in any town not exceeding 100,000, not more 


than two branches may be organized. 


FIRST NATIONAL COMMENT ON REDIS- 
COUNT RATE INCREASE 

In regard to the advance in rediscount 
rates authorized by the Federal Reserve 
Board in a number of districts, the First Na- 
tional Bank of Boston, in its current letter 
says: 

“The 
market 


outstanding feature in the money 
was the advance in the rediscount 
rate on April 19th from 4 per cent to 4% 
per cent by the Boston and Chicago Federal 
Reserve banks to be followed later by St. 
Louis, Richmond and Minneapolis. It is ex- 
pected in some quarters that the remaining 
banks may take similar action in the course 
of the next few weeks. The strain on the 
money market was brought about in a large 
measure by the marked increase of gold ex- 
ports and by the heavy collateral loans, 
which forced the commercial banks to bor- 
row from the Federal Reserve banks in 
order to meet the demand for funds for 
commercial purposes, which usually reaches 
a peak during the spring season. As to 
whether or not the new rate will remain 
effective for a short or long period will 
likely depend upon the extent of borrowing 
for speculating purposes.” 


COMPANIES 


$3,000,000 


$3,500,000 


Cordial Cooperation 
in handling Boston 


and New England 
banking and _ fidu- 
ciary matters with 
promptness and ef- 
ficiency is to be 
found at 


The STATE STREET TRUST 
COMPANY 


ALLAN Fores, President 
BOSTON, MASS. 








Member Federal Reserve System 





SHAWMUT NATIONAL ORGANIZES 
INVESTMENT TRUST 
The National Shawmut Bank 
announces the formation 
Association, a new investment trust to be 
managed by the National Shawmut Bank. 
The Shawmut Association will have an au- 
thorized capital of 1,000,000 non-par shares. 
At present 400,000 shares will be offered for 
subscription at $50 per share, a total of $20,- 
000,000. Only 40 per cent of the subscription 
price will be payable immediately. ‘The bal- 
ance is subject to eall of the trustee. Stock- 
holders of the National Shawmut Bank will 
be given the right to subscribe to 300,000 
shares of the stock of the Shawmut Associa- 
tion, in the ratio of two shares for each 
share of the National Shawmut Bank stock 
held by them. 


of Boston 
of the Shawmut 


The National Shawmut Bank will manage 
the association. The trust identure provides 
that the trustee shall be appointed by the 
executive committee of the bank. ‘These for 
the present will be identical with the trus- 
tees of the Shawmut Bank Investment Trust. 
The association will invest largely in Ameri- 
ean securities and may specialize in shares 
of financial institutions in New England and 
elsewhere. 
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INCREASE IN CAPITAL FOR WORCESTER 
BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 

To keep pace with growth in volume of 
business and deposits the stockholders of 
the Worcester Bank and Trust Company of 
Worcester, Mass., have ratified an increase 
in capital from $1,500,000 to $2,000,000. Pro- 
ceeds from the issue of 5,000 shares of new 
stock of par value of $100 at $250 a share 
will also yield increase in 
$1,500,000 to $2,999,999. 

The Worcester Bank and Trust Company 
is the largest commercial bank in Worcester 
and has a record of service and growth ex- 
tending back many years. Deposits are well 
over $34,000,000 and trust funds exceed $16,- 
000,000. Following are the officers: John 
E. White, president; Samuel D. Spurr, vice- 
president; Charles A. Barton, vice-president 
and trust officer; Bertice F. Sawyer, vice- 
president; Warren SS. Shepard, vice-presi- 
dent; Arthur C. Glass, vice-president and ac- 
tuary; Alvin J. Daniels, treasurer; Frederick 
M. Hedden, secretary ; Harry H. Sibley, assis- 
tant treasurer; Charles F. Hunt, assistant 
treasurer; Burt W. Greenwood, assistant 
treasurer; Frederick A. Minor, auditor, and 
Frederic C. Condy, assistant trust officer. 


surplus from 


APPOINTMENTS BY JOHN HANCOCK 
MUTUAL LIFE 

Was announced recently by 
Vice-president Eaton of the John Hancock 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, of Yates 
Hickey as state agent at Seattle, Wash., suc- 
ceeding former State Agent Sloane. The 
Hancock company has been on the Pacific 
Coast since September 1, 1928, and at the 
present time is operating general or state 
agencies for the ordinary department fat 
Seattle, Portland, San Francisco and Los 
Angeles, also weekly premium offices at Los 
Angeles, San Francisco and Oakland, Cal. 
As a successor to the late B. C. Fenwick, 
general agent at Philadelphia for the com- 
pany, C. A. Duffield has been appointed. 
Mr. Duffield has been assistant superinten- 
dent of agencies since Henry G. Wischmeyer 
became general agent at Cleveland, and has 
had extended experience with the company 
both in field and home office work. 


_—_-— 


Appointment 


Bank Commissioner Hovey of Massachu- 
setts has made the following additions to 
the list of investments legal for savings 
banks and trust funds: Chicago & North 
Western Railway equipment trust, series U 
4%4s, maturing serially up to 1948; Mobile 
& Ohio Railroad equipment trust, series Q 
4s, maturing serially up to 1948. 
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SOUTH CAROLINA 
“Fully equipped to render all 


Trust Company Services.” 


MONTGOMERY TRUST CO. 
SPARTANBURG, S. C. 
CHESTER D. WARD, Treasurer 








BOSTON CLEARING HOUSE ELECTION 
At the recent annual meeting of the Boston 
Clearing House Association the following 
were elected: president, Alfred. L. Ripley, 
president, Merchants’ National Bank; 
retary, Frank H. Wright, cashier, Second 
National Bank. Clearing House Committee: 
Walter S. Bucklin, president, National Shaw- 
mut Bank; Philip Stockton, president, Old 
Colony Trust Company; Bernard W. Traf- 
ford, president, First National Bank; Allan 
Forbes, president, State Street Trust Com- 
pany; Herbert K. Hallet, chairman of the 
board, Atlantic National Bank; Thomas P. 
Beal, president, Second National Bank. 


sec- 


NEW ENGLAND BREVITIES 

A triple merger has been effected in Fall 
River, Mass., between the B. M. C. Durfee 
Trust Company, the Massasoit-Pocasset Na- 
tional Bank and the Metacomet National 
Bank, giving combined deposits of $14,000- 
000 and trust departments assets of $8,000,000 
with capital of $1,200,000. 

Combined assets of the trust companies 
of Connecticut amount to $372,823,000. 

“What a Trust Company Can Do” is the 
title of a well conceived booklet issued by 
the State Street Trust Company of Boston. 

The Bridgewater Trust Company of Boston 
plans to increase its authorized capital stock 
by 500 shares of $100 par value. 

Carlos W. Tyler, cashier of the American 
Bank and Trust Company at St. Petersburg, 
Fla., and formerly a Massachusetts bank 
examiner, has been named as president of the 
Commercial Trust Company of Springfield, 
Mass., to succeed Arthur J. Skinner, recently 
resigned. 

Daniel G. Wing, chairman of the First 
National Bank of Boston, and Philip Stock- 
ton, president of Old Colony Trust Company, 
have been elected directors of International 
Paper Company. 
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Chicago 


Special Correspondence 
DEFINING “PRACTICE OF THE LAW” 


Chicago bank and trust company officials 
are discussing advisability of filing informa- 
tion in the Supreme Court of Illinois in 
rebuttal of the blanket indictment as to 
“practice of law’ filed by the Illinois State 
sar Association and the Chicago Bar <Asso- 
ciation. The manner in which the bar 
ciations have brought the issue before the 
Supreme Court, by taking one apparently 
flagrant example of legal practice by an 
outlying state bank, and making it appear 
that such encroachments are generally prac- 
ticed by banks and trust companies, is re- 
garded as unworthy of the legal profession. 
The banks and trust companies are not con- 
cerned with the charges brought against the 
particular bank named in the petition for 
injunction and punishment for contempt of 
court, but take affront at the statement: “It 
is charged that many other banks, trust 
companies and other corporations of Illinois 
are engaging in a similar manner in the 
practice of law.” 

The president of the Illinois Bankers Asso- 
ciation comments as follows on the subject 
in the latest issue of the Association’s of- 
ficial journal: “To what extent, in the reg- 
ular course of business, are the banks of 
Illinois practicing law? On standard forms 
prepared by leading authorities and in use 
by every law office, bank officers do write 
deeds, chattel mortgages, bills of sale, and 
occasionally, wills. Invariably this service 
is rendered gratuitously to the public. If 
this be practicing law and in contempt of 
court, then the drawing of a collateral note 
(a contract) must be added to these crim- 
inal violations. By the same token, the old 
lady who recommends a mustard plaster 
for pain in the chest is practicing medicine 


and is in contempt of the State Board of 
Health.” 


asso- 


COMPANIES 


Copyright, S. W. Straus & Co. 


“HEADACHE” AFTER ORGY OF 
SPECULATION 

With other experienced bankers, Mr. Mel- 
vin A. Traylor, president of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Chicago, believes that the 
laws of gravitation have not been suspended 
with regard to stock market prices and 
that the speculative contingent is in “for 
au bad headache the morning after.” Mr. 
Traylor says. 

“The recent performances of the stock mar- 
ket have left the more conservative element 
The 
tendency to disregurd intrinsic or liquidat- 
inz values and especially the theory that 
stocks should sell on a minimum of fifteen 
times their earnings, without regard to as- 
sets, may be correct under existing conditions 

-but there are apparently a few supposedly 
sound thinkers whose vision is not nimble 
enough to enable them to so largely discount 
future possibilities. These benighted old- 
timers have a feeling that some people now 
operating in the stock market are due for 
‘the headache of the morning after,’ to say 
nothing of the fact that such performances 
as have occurred during the last month 
have about them the inherent weak- 
nesses which in the past have led to polit- 
ical tinkering if not legislative interference ; 
which those responsible for the management 
of such affairs might have avoided if more 
attention had been given to certain prac- 
tices.” 


of bankers and business men gasping. 


or So 


The Continental National Bank and Trust 
Company cleared during last year $10,688,- 
000,000 of the total of 35 billions of cheeks 
passing through the Chicago Clearing House 
and representing 29.7 per cent of the aggre- 
gate clearings. 


Stock control of the Milwaukee-Western 
State Bank of Chicago recently passed to 
John Bain and associates and the name of 
the bank has been changed to American 
Bank and Trust Company. 
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HERBERT L. DAVIS 


Counsellor at Law 


(Former Referee and Auditor, Supreme Court, D. C.) 


1001 Fifteenth Street, Northwest 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Specializing in Estate Accounting, Court Audit- 
ing, Infringement Suits and Tax Matters 


CASH AWARDS FOR EXPENSE-CUTTING 
SUGGESTIONS 

The Union Trust Company of Chicago has 
experienced tangible. results in conducting 
a plan of giving cash rewards to employees 
making practical suggestions which help to 
reduce cost of operation and expenses in the 
various departments. These suggestions re- 
late to improving quantity and quality of 
work, eliminating unnecessary details, re- 
ducing expense for supplies, promoting co- 
operation and simplification of forms and 
routine procedure. Since the plan was es- 
tablished many improvements have been in- 
troduced which have saved the institution 
thousands of dollars. 

The plan embraces an honor roll and each 
suggestion must be signed and is evaluated 
by a committee of two and the head of the 
department to which each suggestion refers. 
No accepted suggestion receives less than $1 
and for those who show initiative, there is 
an honor roll with three divisions. Those 
who qualify for points receive a larger re- 
ward and at the end of the year special 
prices are given to those who have made the 
best suggestions. 


CHICAGO TRUST COMPANY CELEBRATES 
ANNIVERSARY 

On the evening of May 2nd at Congress 
Hotel, the Chicago Trust Company held its 
eleventh annual banquet. celebrating the 
twenty-sixth anniversary of its founding. 
Three of the employees who originally started 
with the bank are now in its employ, includ- 
ing Lucius Teter, president, who recently 
returned from a three months’ visit in Eurone. 
In 1902 the Chicago Trust Company started 
at the corner of State and Madison Streets, 
the world’s busiest corner, as the Chicago 
Savings Bank with a dozen or more em- 
ployees. Today this same institution is a 
definite part of the financial structure of 
Chicago with more than 500 employees and 
total resources in excess of.forty-two millions. 


Ghe 
National Commercial Bank 
and Trust Company 
OF ALBANY.N. Y. 
Capital and Surplus $4,500,000 


Main Office, 60 STATE STREET 
Park Branch, 200 WASHINGTON AVE. 





The Chicago Trust Company has_ been 
rightly called the fastest growing trust com- 
pany in Chicago. During the last five years 
the deposits of the bank have doubled and 
although one consolidation took place during 
this period, that with the National Bank of 
Commerce, the record of growth would still 
show a doubling of deposits without the aid 
of this consolidation. Since February, 1923, 
deposits have increased from $15,985,000 to 
$37,325,259. Capital is $2,400,000; surplus 
$1,600,000 and undivided profits $762,351. 


APPOINTMENT FOR GARARD TRUST 
COMPANY OF CHICAGO 

The Garard Trust Company of Chicago was 
recently appointed by the Circuit Court of 
Cook County as receiver of Lott Hotels, Inc., 
with directions to carry on the business of 
the properties involved. The receivership is 
said to be due to threatened suits against 
the hotel corporation on the part of certain 
stockholders. This receivership is said to be 
one of the largest state court receiverships 
in recent yeyars. The value of the three 
hotel properties involved is said to be ap- 
proximately $12,000,000. 


The Bank of America, of Chicago, has in- 
creased its capital from $1,500,000 to $2,500.- 
000 and surplus from $500,000 to $1,500,000. 

The newly organized Empire Trust Com- 
pany has opened for business at 3256 Craw- 
ford avenue, Chicago, with Ralph F. Kopper- 
schmidt as president. 

O. N. Custer has been elected president of 
the First Galesburg (Ill.) National Bank 
and Trust Company, which is the bank 
formed by the consolidation of the First Na- 
tional and the Galesburg National Banks. 

Robert S. Hotz has been appointed Chicago 
correspondent of the Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany of New York. He was formerly assis- 
tant vice-president of the Illinois Merchants 
Trust Company. 
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(CENTRAL [RUST 
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COMPANY OF ILLINOIS 


125 W. MONROE STREET at LaSALLE 
CHICAGO 


Capital Stock : 
Surplus . . : 
Undivided Profits ‘ 


Resources .. . 


$6,000,000 
4,000,000 
1,213,563 
119,794,536 


(From Report of Condition, February 28, 1928) 


A large Chicago bank, complete in all departments, 
and paying particular attention to the business of 
correspondents. 


Joseph E. Otis of the Central Trust Co. of 
Illinois has been appointed on the finance com- 
mittee for - Chicago World’s Fair in 19353. 

Melvin A. Traylor, president of the First 
National Bank of Chicago, has accepted the 
post of treasurer of the Chicago division of 


the Leonard Wood Memorial to exterminate 
leprosy. 

Timothy P. Castle, president of the Com- 
stock-Castle Stove Company, has been elected 
president of the Mercantile Trust & Savings 
Bank of Quincy, Ill. 





CONDITION OF CHICAGO TRUST COMPANIES 


Banks Capital 


RUA ia NRO fcc ico a: bic da biaialeivaivis $2,500,000 
Boulevard Bridge Bank 500,000 
*Central Trust 6,000,000 
Chicago Trust : 
tContinental National Bank and Trust.. 
ES OT ee ear a are eee ae 
First Trust 

Franklin Trust 

G suarantee Trust 


. 35,000, 000 
350,000 


Illinois Merchants Trust 

Mercantile Trust 

Northern Trust 

INOPUR WONDERED: TKUBES ooo 6.s:< ce «cc cs b05s 
Peoples Trust 

Sheridan Trust 

State Bank of Chicago 

Union Bank of Chicago 

Union Trust 

UME PRENE 5 << 5 ais.oos Sic dee os -3s 
Woodlawn Trust 





Surplus and 
Undivided 
Profits, Deposits 
March 31, 1928 March 31, 1928 


Book 
Value 








$2,395,801.92 
449,110.58 
5,213,563.52 
2,360,617.12 
34,452,730.97 
670,366.45 
13,106,954.42 
10,971.54 
464,075.01 
6,288,096.07 
31,306,749,85 
1,019,992.69 
6,033 ,837.86 
807,275.36 
820,761.94 
568,673.65 
8,325,563.96 
1,237 ,844.13 
5,065,437.89 
405,599.21 
430,623.69 


*Central Trust Bank value does not include Securities Co. 


+Stock owned by First National Bank. 


Corrected by F. M. Zeiler & Co., members Chicago Stock Exchange, 929 Rookery Bldg. 


$28,697,177.17 
11,671,012.67 
103,532,772.39 
36,224,330.34 
479,002,314.02 
7,075,079.15 
105,971,659.76 
4,204,031.53 
2,683,201.89 
80,084,843.36 
387 ,973,966.66 
10,151,955.80 
59,509,354.61 
18,602,592.09 
24,331,476.00 
11,994,050.69 
57,086,399.65 
9,950,085.81 
85,846,779.12 
12,420,187.38 
8,805,465.80 


156 
190 
187 
198 
213 
292 
368 
237 
255 
257 
309 
170 
402 
165 
182 
157 
267 
224 
268 
158 
172 





TRUST COMPANIES 


St. Louis 


Special Correspondence 


NEW TECHNIQUE IN INDUSTRY AND 
BUSINESS 

It is characteristic of the “St. Louis Spir- 
it” that at the various headquarters of busi- 
ness associations and clubs where local bank- 
ers and business men are accustomed to 
gather, that the greatest emphasis is placed 
upon making this city the outstanding in- 
dustrial center and that discussions on Civic 
matters usually center on that subject. This 
is particularly the keynote of the reorganized 
St. Louis Chamber of Commerce which is 
laying plans for many years ahead to capi- 
talize natural advantages and opportunities 
in this district which shall attract large 
business and industrial concerns, the success 
and efficiency of which depend upon being 
close to raw Material, in the center of con- 
suming population as well as having the ad- 
vantages of such an expansive radiation of 
transportation systems as this city can 
boast of. 

The St. Louis idea is that prosperity is 
not something fortuitous, that comes like 
changing seasons and with inevitable upward 
and downward curves such as economic ex- 
perts are fond of drafting. The plans which 
St. Louis’ leading men of business and fi- 
nance are fostering are such as will most 
nearly match the new technique of industry 
and commerce for the maximum of efficiency 
and a minimum of waste as well as adjust- 
ment of production to demand. The plans 
comprehend not only local and contiguous 
expansion of facilities, but embrace the en- 
tire Southwest and Mississippi Valley region. 
This is evidenced by numerous good will 
tours to different parts of this vast region 
and the cultivation of business. 


MERGER OF AMERICAN TRUST. COM- 
PANY AND FRANKLIN BANK 

Stockholders of the Franklin Bank and 
the American Trust Company of St. Louis 
recently approved the consolidation of the 
two institutions, creating the new Franklin- 
American Trust Company, with capital of 
$2,000,000, surplus of $1,000,000, and total 
resources of $30,000,000. The Franklin- 
American Trust Company will be located 
permanently in the quarters of the American 
Trust Company on the southwest corner of 
Seventh and Locust. 

The Franklin Bank was an institution 
with capital and surplus of $1,500,000; was 
organized in 1867 with an original capital 
paid-in of $60,000. The institution has paid 
dividends every year since its organization. 


“TRUST SERVICE 
EXCLUSIVELY” 


THE ST. LOUIS UNION TRUST 
COMPANY does not receive de- 
posits. Its entire organization and 
facilities are devoted to one specific 
object: EFFICIENT TRUST 
SERVICE. 

Because of its stability, its experi- 
enced staff of trained Trust Com- 
pany executives, and its capital and 
surplus of $10,000,600.00, the ST. 
LOUIS UNION TRUST COM- 
PANY offers an unexcelled service. 


St. Louis Union Trust Co. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 








Oldest Trust Company in Missouri 
Affiliated with First National Bank 

















At a meeting of the board of directors of 
the Franklin-American Trust Company, 
which consists of the combined boards of 
the former Franklin Bank and the former 
American Trust Company, Jas. L. Ford, 
Jr., formerly president of the Franklin Bank, 
was elected president of the new Franklin- 
American Trust Company. 

C. Leroy Sager, the former president of 
the American Trust Company, has been 
elected first vice-president. Other elections 
are those of John H. Sills, former vice-presi- 
dent of the Franklin Bank to the vice-presi- 
dency of the new bank. Benjamin S. Lang, 
vice-president of the American Trust Com- 
pany to vice-president of the new bank; J. 
M. Woods, vice-president and trust officer; 
J. L. Hauk, treasurer; W. C. Unger, secre- 
tary; H. L. Keller, assistant treasurer, F. 
Wm. Wibbing, assistant treasurer; Felix E. 
Goerlich, assistant secretary; Clarence D. 
Cowdery, assistant trust officer; R. L. Gurney, 
manager, Savings Department; Geo. P. Potee, 
manager, Safe Deposit Department, John 
Jay Johns, manager, Public Relations, and 
Cc. C. Hammond, auditor. 


Bert H. Lang, vice-resident of the First 
National Bank of St. Louis, has been ap- 


pointed Missouri State Fair Commissioner 
from the St. Louis district. 
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THE OHIO SAVINGS 


765 


BANK & [TRUST CoO. 


Tre Ce eo. rio 


We invite correspondence from banks, trust companies and corporations desiring fiduciary or 
financial representation in this city. Prompt and efficient service, based on 
experience and thorough equipment 


Officers 


GEORGE M. JONES, President 

EDWARD KIRSCHNER, Vice-President 

FRANK P, KENNISON, Vice-President and Trust Officer 
Seymour H. Horr, Vice-President 

AMMI F. MITCHELL, Vice President 

CHARLES A. FRESE, Treasurer 

CLAuDE A. CAMPBELL, Secretary 

Joun LanpGrafr, Assistant Secretary 


TEACHING BANKERS TO BECOME 
“COW-MINDED”’ 

The committee on agriculture of the Mis- 
souri Bankers Association are fostering a 
state-wide campaign to make bankers “cow- 
minded,’ The term does not imply any in- 
tention to convert bankers into anything re- 
sembling the amiable, cud-chewing and slow- 
moving bovine. On the contrary the term 
is used to stimulate bankers to become more 
intimately acquainted with the dairy indus- 
try and its problems. To accomplish that 
the committee on agriculture has circulated 
among the bankers a report prepared by the 
department of dairy husbandry of the Mis- 
souri College of Agriculture. The gist of 
the report is to let bankers know when to 
lend financial support to dairymen and when 
to withhold it with particular regard to the 
fact that from one-third to one-half of the 
existing dairy cows in the state are not 
paying their way, but are very properly 
called “boarders.” To correct this situation 
and to make dairymen more self-supporting 


RoseErt C. Dunn, Asst. Sec’y and Asst. Trust Officer 
R. P. WHITEHEAD, Asst. Sec’y and Asst. Trust Officer 
J. H. LOCHBIHLER, Assistant Treasurer 

JaMEs W. ECKENRODE, Assistant Treasurer 

ARTHUR W. WEBER, Assistant Secretary 

Harry F. Manor, Assistant Secretary 

FERDINAND G. MEIER, Auditor 


and profitable is the task that the bankers 
are called upon to shoulder. 


The Mississippi Valley Trust Company has 
staged an exhibit of ornamental figures made 
from old currency bills destroyed at the 
Washington macerating plant and reduced 
into pulp. 

Edgar M. Queeny has been elected a di- 
rector of the Mercantile Trust Company of 
St. Louis. He is vice-president and sales 
manager of the Monsanto Chemical Works, 
of St. Louis, large manufactures of medicin- 
al, flavoring and technical chemicals. The 
company was founded in 1901 by John F. 
Queeny. 

The Indiana Trust & Savings Bank has 
been organized at Evansville, Ind., with capi- 
tal of $100,000 and surplus of $50,000. An- 
drew C. Richardt, president. 

The Peoples Trust and Savings Bank bas 
been organized at Riverside, Ia., with capital 
of $25,000. William O’Laughlin, president. 





CONDITION OF ST. LOUIS TRUST COMPANIES 


Capital 


American Trust Co 

Laneres Contre) Trae COs. o%.osssic sos 45000000 
Mercantile Trust Co 

Mississippi Valley Trust Co 

North St. Louis Trust Co 

South Side Trust Co 


Surplus and 
Undivided Profits, 
Feb. 28, 1928 
$623,896.91 
1,260,798.06 
8,733,028.49 
5,235.320.57 
112,213.98 
138,905.48 


Deposits, 
Feb. 28, 1928 
$13,333,679.63 

37,190,122.08 
61,690,082.22 
42,033,378.71 
2,883,133.93 
2,757,158.97 


COMPARATIVE STATEMENTS OF WASHINGTON (D.C.), 
TRUST COMPANIES 


Capital 


Surplus and 
Undivided Profits, | Deposits, 
Feb. 28, 1928 Feb. 28, 1928 


Par 


American Security & Trust Co............ $3,400,000 
Continetal Trust Co 1,000,000 
Merchants Bank & Trust Co 1,000,000 
Munsey Trust Co 

National Savings & Trust Co 1,000,000 
MMAR OREM sys Saudis hl enw 0 Swe 2,000,000 
Washington Loan & Trust Co............. 1,000,000 


Figures furnished by the Washington Loan & Trust Co. 


$3,774,318 $30,466,199 
200,907 3,122,164 
342,677 8,262,429 
1,160,257 4,987,881 
2,656,316 12,040,304 
1,015,619 8,585,695 
2,237,436 14,661,481 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 





TRUST 


Pittsburgh 


Special Correspondence 


BRANCH BANKING A SLUMBERING 
ISSUE 

Pennsylvania is in a 
and inconsistent position regarding branch 
banking. The law passed at Harrisburg 
last year has not put a quietus to the dis- 
cussion, because it is arbitrary in effect, giv- 
ing national and state institutions in a few 
cities the privilege of conducting and ex- 
panding branch banking within local limits 
while the remainder of the state is under 
the ban. Here in the western counties of 
Pennsylvania the prevailing sentiment, par- 
ticularly in the smaller communities is de- 
cidedly against any relaxation of the present 
law against branch banking, although it is 
quite probable that some of the bank and 
trust company managements in larger cities 
look with envious eyes upon their brothers 
in privileged cities. 

Because of the peculiar limitations of the 
branch banking law Pittsburgh, although the 
second largest city in the state, is prohibited 
having branches while a number of smaller 
cities are in the privileged class. To un- 
derstand the situation it is necessary to sum- 
marize the law passed last year. The first 
section prohibits branch banking by all in- 
stitutions in the commonwealth. Section 
two exempts from the prohibition all 
branches where they were in operation or 
for which locations were acquired prior to 
April 1, 1927. Section three permits state 
banks and trust companies to. establish 
branches in cities in which national banks 
were operating branches on March 1, 1927, 
but subject to local limits and official ap- 
proval. The effect of such exemptions is to 
enable state as well as national banks to 
extend local branches in Philadelphia, Ches- 
ter, Altoona, Reading, Johnstown and Mc- 
Kees Rock. Everywhere else branch bank- 
ing is taboo. In view of the spread of 
branch banking, especially in larger cities 
of the country where laws permit, it does 
seem as if the situation in Pensylvania is 
such as to sooner or later renew discussion. 


somewhat peculiar 


GAINS BY FIDELITY TITLE AND TRUST 
COMPANY 

The Fidelity Title & Trust Company of 
Pittsburgh, which has attained a fine record 
in fiduciary administration, reports substan- 
tial gains in volume of individual aud cor- 
porate trust business. As compared with 
returns for early in 1927, the individual trust 
and estate funds have increased from $149.- 
000,000 to $161,650,000. The company also 


COMPANIES 


PITTSBURGH 


FIDELITY TITLE AND TRUST CO, 


341-345 FOURTH AVE... PITTSBURGH.: 
ESTABLISHED = 1886 


CTS in all trust capac- 

ities. Trust accounts 

managed agéregatemore 
than $160,000,000. 


APITAL, Surplus and 

undivided profits 
more than $9,000,000. 
Handles checking ac- 
counts of corporations, 
firms and individuals. 





acts as trustee under corporate mortgages 
valued at $76,337,490. The banking depart- 
ment shows under date of April 30, total 
resources of $29,360,505; deposits amount to 
$19,586,181, with capital $2,000,000; surplus 
$6,000,000, and undivided profits $1,321,845 


PITTSBURGH BREVITIES 

The Bankers Trust Company of New York 
has opened a Pittsburgh office in the Union 
Trust Building for its bond department. The 
office is in charge of L. E. Nohl. 

Directors of the Duquesne National Bank 
of Pittsburgh have transferred $100,000 from 
undivided profits to the surplus fund, which 
is now $1,000,000. 

Work has been started on the rebuilding 
of the home of the East Pittsburgh Savings 
& Trust Company of East Pittsburgh. 

Directors of the Hazelwood Savings and 
Trust Company of Pittsburgh have author- 
ized the transfer of $65,400 from undivided 
profits to surplus account, increasing the 
surplus fund of the bank to $400,000. 


Harry H. Wolbert, custodian of the Guard- 
ian Trust Company, Detroit, has been elected 
president of the Michigan Safe Deposit As- 
sociation. 





TRUST COMPANIES 


Cleveland 


Special Correspondence 


CLEVELAND PLANS FOR GREATER 
INDUSTRIAL EXPANSION 

From the standpoint of diversity of indus- 
trial and productive activities Cleveland is 
among the most impregnable and 
tained centers in the United States. Despite 
the tremendous advance achieved by this 
city in industrial, commercial and financial 
respects, there is a new urge among leading 
Cleveland business men and financiers to 
capitalize opportunities for still greater ex- 
pansion. Plans to this end are being nursed 
by the Cleveland Chamber of Commerce in 
cooperation with other representative or- 
einizations. The recent election of Allard 
Smith, vice-president of the Union Trust 
Company, as president of the Cleveland 
Chamber of Commerce, is guarantee of ener- 
getic leadership. He is familiar not only 
with finance and banking but brings to the 
oftice an extensive experience in industrial 
and public utility development. 

It is interesting to note that the big trust 
companies in Cleveland are all committed 
to policies which envisage a greater com- 
munity from the standpoint of industry and 
finance. These trust companies are in pos- 
session of ample resources and credit power 
to provide needed accommodation for estab- 
lished and new enterprises which are to be 
invited to make their domicile in the virile 
Cleveland district. 


self-con- 


GROUP JUDGMENT IN BUSINESS AND 
BANKING 

The preponderant value of group judgment 
in business or finance has been demonstrated 
in no line of activity more forcefully than 
in the administration of estates and trusts 
by judgments as contrasted with individual 
management of fiduciary responsibility. It 
is only too obvious that the judgment of a 
group of men skilled and successful in vari- 
ous lines of business and finance is far more 
unerring and fruitful of beneficial results in 
application to estate or trust matters, than 
reliance upon a single mind with all the 
inherent failings of individuality. This is 
particularly true in these days of complex 
and highly technical development. 

A. R. Horr, the talented vice-president of 
the Cleveland Trust Company was recently 
prevailed upon by the editor of the Cleveland 
Trust Company house organ to volunteer 
some pearls of thought upon the subject of 
group versus individual judgment with the 
following result: 

“The human mind has definite limitations 


k : 
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THE COLONIAL 


TRUST COMPANY 
—— PITTSBURGH, PA. == 


Trust Funds - - $44,000,000 
Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits 
$6,900,000 
Total Resources - - 


$35,000,000 





and no man ever lived who was able enough 
to apply his own unaided reasoning powers 
to a succession of corporate problems and 
evolve the correct answer in every case. 
These problems, of course, are vastly more 
difficult and involved today than they were 
fifteen years ago. The value of group judg- 
ment in handling these problems may not be 
apparent to those not accustomed to partici- 
pate in staff conferences. It is the opera 
tion of mind striking against mind, the con- 
sequent stimulation of the mental processes 
and the illuminating discussions, which con- 
stitute the value of group judgment. Con- 
centration is easier, an unsound line of 
thought is detected and headed off more 
quickly, the imagination works better, when 
the group gets together. It is ever so much 
easier to get mentally on tiptoe than when 
one tries to ratiocinate in solitary seclusion.” 


GUARDIAN TRUST COMPANY PUR- 

CHASES SITE OF ITS BUILDING 

Purchase of the fee underlying the Guard- 
ian Building on Euclid and Vincent avenues 
has been negotiated by the Guardian Trust 
Company of Cleveland from the Union Trust 
Company, representing the Chisholm & Os- 
born heirs. In 1915 the Guardian acquired 
for about $1,250,000 the leasehold and build- 
ing through purchase of the stock and assets 
of the New England Company, in which 
name the fee has now been purchased. Act- 
ing under terms of the lease the Guardian 
acquired the fee for $600,000. That was the 
value it was expected to reach when it was 
leased back in 1894, when Euclid avenue as 
a business center was just about an unknown 
quantity. Today the land is estimated to be 
worth about $3,000,000 and the _ building 
about $3,500,000. 


The Cleveland Trust Company registers 
an increase in deposits during the past twelve 
months from $223,000,000 to $232,918,000. 
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Credit 
Service 


Through its Credit 
and Investment 
Departments, this 
Bank is prepared 
to supply not only 
a complete credit 
service, but also 
desired data on se- 
curity issues in the 
Cleveland district. 
Correspondence 


Invited 


2. MIDLAND 
=S BANK 


ifeteEu’ WILLIAMSON BUILDING 
q is CLEVELAND, OHIO 


——— ee 
RESOURCES OVER TWENTY-EIGHT MILLION DOLLARS 


HOMAGE TO THE MEMORY OF 
FREDERICK H. GOFF 

There is probably no personality con- 
nected with the history of trust company de- 
velopment in the United States, whose mem- 
ory is deserving of such reverence by present 
and future generations, than that of Fred- 
erick Harris Goff of Cleveland. The fifth 
anniversary of his death served as an occa- 
sion for tributes which appeared in the 
current issue of the house organ of the 
Cleveland Trust Company, of which Mr. Goff 
was president for fifteen years. 

The influence of what Judge Goff con- 
ceived and brought into existence as author 
and founder of the community trust move 
ment which has now become nationwide, will 
not only endure but will grow in significances 
and public service. He was the first tou 
visualize the great need and possibilities of 
establishing community trusts or founda 
tions which apply the advanced principles 
of trusteeship to concentrating and wisely 
directing wealth for community, charitable, 
educational and kindred advancement. It 
was also the yision of Judge Goff which 
brought into actual use the living trust which 
is today such an important part of trust 
service. To honor the memory of such a 
man of noble stature should truly become 


an annual observance to which the entire 
trust company fraternity may claim partici- 
pation. —_—— 


NOTEWORTHY EXHIBIT OF ORIGINAL 
AUTOGRAPH CHECKS 

The last check drawn by President Lincoln 

is one of a unique collection of original au- 

tograph checks of famous men, recently ae- 

quired by John Sherwin, chairman of the 

board of directors of the Union Trust Com- 


New-York, the 


OLDEST AUTOGRAPH CHECK IN SHERWIN COLLEC- 
TION HAVING SIGNATURE OF AARON BuRR, 
DATED 1785. 


pany, and now on display to the publie in 


the bank lobby. The Lincoln check was 
drawn for $800 on the First National Bank 
of Washington and dated April 18, 1865, one 
day before the Great Emancipator was shot 
by John Wilkes Booth. The oldest check 
in the collection is dated 1785 and is signed 
by Aaron Burr. The largest check is for 
$10,000, signed by Samuel L. Clemens, and 
the smallest is one for $4.40, signed by an- 
other noted author, Jack London. 

The collection is composed of the signa- 
tures of fifty statesmen, generals and authors 
famed in American history and in English 
literature. Each of the checks is framed sep- 
arately with an engraved portrait of the 
signer. The collection, which affords a 
glimpse into the intimate financial affairs 
of many noted men, will be hung permanent- 
ly in the directors’ room of the Union Trust 
Company, following its public showing. 





TRUST COMPANIES 


Los Angeles 


Special Correspondence 


PACIFIC TRADE TO RIVAL ATLANTIC 

While rival combats for banking control 
and purely local problems may engross bank- 
ers in this part of the country there is, at 
least, one big point upon which all Cali- 
fornia and Pacific Coast banking interests 
are agreed, and that is the shaping of inter- 
national policies for the greater develop 
ment of Pacific Coast trade. In Los Angeles 
there obtains a spirit for overseas conquest 
which bears resemblance to pioneer fervor. 
Grandiose as the vision may seem there is a 
determination to foster trade and financial 
eontacts with the Far East, South America 
and far-reaching ports which shall make the 
broad Pacific Ocean team with ships, laden 
with merchandise for and from all parts of 
the world. The dream is being translated 
into substance judging from the many mil- 
lions devoted to harbor improvements in 
this and other Coast ports, the great in- 
crease in exports and imports and the loca- 
tion of industries on these shores which seek 
foreign markets for their products. 

An interesting and colorful assemblage 
will be held in Los Angeles during the last 
week of June when the Association of Pacific 
and Far East Ports will hold its convention. 
It will bring together delegates from far 
away ports in the Far East, from Mexican 
and South American centers of trade.  In- 
stead of indulging in grand flourishes the 
conference will buckle down to such ac- 
tualities as financing foreign trade, develop- 
ment of merchant marine, extension of credit 
facilities and cultivation of markets. Lead- 
ing bankers of this city, from San Francisco, 
Seattle and other Coast ports will take a 
prominent part. Nearly all of the larger 
banks and trust companies have foreign de- 
partments and an important feature of the 
conference will be the question of furnish- 
ing capital by means of bond flotations which 
shall in turn stimulate demand for 
can products. 


Ameri- 


ACTIVITIES OF LOS ANGELES-FIRST 
NATIONAL TRUST. & SAVINGS 


Following the recently authorized — in- 
crease in the capital of the Los Angeles-First 
National Trust and Savings Bank from 
$12,500,000 to $13,750,000 the capital struc- 
ture includes $8,000,000 surplus and undi- 
vided profits of $9,250,000, making total of 
$51,000,000. Volume of deposits and busi- 
ness of the various departments afford evi- 
dence of substantial growth at the main 
iffice and the numerous branches. Testify- 
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ing to the confidence of the management in 
future growth of the territory which this 
organization serves, there is recent an- 
nouncement that real estate loans will be 
made on improved property without bonuses 
or commissions. These loans will be made 
direct to borrowers and may be repaid in 
monthly installments. 

A new departure in banking was _ intro- 
duced recently by the Los Angeles-First Na- 
tional with the opening of a new branch in 
a department store in Hollywood and to 
serve the Vine-Cahuenga district. Otto H. 
Jaroch is manager. The establishment of 
this branch recalls another distinctive branch 
opened seven years ago by this institution 
in the Ambassador Hotel which has proven 
very profitable. 

The new marble bank and office building 
for the Huntington Park Branch was re- 
cently opened with a public reception. J. N. 
Robinson is vice-president and manager. 


NEW DIRECTORS AT UNION BANK & 
TRUST COMPANY 

The Union Bank and Trust Company of 
Los Angeles has announced the election of 
Howard J. Schoder and Garretson Dulin te 
membership in its board of directors. Mr. 
Schoder is president of the Discount Cor- 
poration of California, president of the 
Mortgage Finance Corporation and a director 
in the Subway Terminal Corporation of Los 
Angeles. Mr. Dulin is a partner in the in- 
vestment banking house of Hunter, Dulin & 
Company. 


LOS ANGELES BREVITIES 

The Bank Appraisers’ Association has been 
organized in Los Angeles with membership 
of appraisers from all the large banks and 
trust companies. The purpose of the or- 
ganization is to perform for the mortgage 
loan departments a service similar to that 
provided for commercial departments by the 
sank Credit Men's Association. 

The National Bank for Savings has been 
organized in Los Angeles with capital of 
$300,000. The charter is obtained under 
provisions of the McFadden amendments to 
the National Bank Act. 

The Sheridan Trust and Savings Bank has 
been organized at Sheridan, Wyo., with capi- 
tal of $175,000 and will take over control 
of the Sheridan National Bank. 

The Citizens National Trust and Savings 
Bank of Los Angeles, which represents re- 
cent consolidation of the Citizens National 
Bank and the Citizens Trust and Savings, 
has resources of over $120,000,000 with cani- 
tal structure of about $11,000,000. 





TRUST COMPANIES 


San Francisco 


Special Correspondence 


BATTLE BETWEEN BIG BANKING GROUPS 

There is an apparent tension and expec- 
tancy that further important developments 
will come to the surface sooner or later as 
a consequence of the battle between the great 
branch banking groups of California. Al- 
though several of the generalissimos are so- 
journing in Europe the atmosphere is charged 
with rumors and counter statements, credit- 
ing now this and again another one of the 
big branch banking organizations with fur- 
ther alignments. 

Uncertain as the situation is even to 
members of the banking fraternity the im- 
pression is quite clear that the big branch 
banking organizations outside of the Gian- 
nini camp are deliberating moves to bring 
about alliances which will offset in size and 
statewide scope the powerful and now dom- 
inating Bank of Italy institution. The feel- 
ing is that if present tendencies and influ- 
ences are to continue without counter move- 
ment that California banking will be thor- 
oughly and indisputably “Gianninized.” This 
seems not unlikely if it develops that the 
United Security Bank and Trust Company. 
the latest big branch banking organization, 
with fifty direct branches and forty-seven 


affiliated banks, is actually controlled by the 
Giannini people. To the chain of branches 
in this system there was recently added the 
Humboldt Bank with its three offices. 

The United Security Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, it will be recalled, has been the object 


of litigation instituted by President J. F. 
Sartori, president of the Security Trust and 
Savings Bank of Los Angeles, on the ground 
of similarity of title and confusion resulting 
from use of the word “Security” by two 
banks having branches in the same locali- 
ties. Restraining orders have been granted 
by the courts pending final judicial deter- 
mination as to the right of the Bank Su- 
perintendent to allow the San Francisco bank 
to employ either “Security” or “United Se- 
curity” in its corporate title. Supporting the 
prior claim of the Sartori bank numerous 
affidavits have been signed by leading bank- 
ers of Los Angeles and including among San 
Francisco bankers the name of John &. 
Drum, head of the American Trust Company 
and EF. L. Lipman, head of the Wells Fargo 
Bank and Trust Company. 

What seems to hold back the branch bank- 
ing groups outside of the Giannini affilia- 
tions, from combining is the question as to 
which personality or group shall be in the 
saddle when such alliance is accomplished. 


CONTROL OF OAKLAND BANK AC- 
QUIRED BY GIANNINI BANK 

An announcement of unusual interest is 
purchase of controlling stock of the Oakland 
Bank of Oakland, Cal., by Giannini interests. 
The purchase of 12,000 of 20,000 outstand- 
ing shares is credited to the Bank of Amer- 
ica, National Association, of New York, 
which recently passed to the Giannini group. 
It is understood that the Oakland Bank will 
continue its independent career and with the 
same personnel. The purpose of such trals- 
fer of control is to give the Oakland Bank 
an influential New York connection in 
tering financial and manufacturing relations. 
W. W. Garthwaite will remain as president 
of the Oakland Bank. 


fos- 


EXECUTIVE APPOINTMENTS AT BANK 
OF ITALY 


Two executive appointments in the official 
staff of the Bank of Italy have been an- 
nounced by President James A. Bacigalupi. 
A. J. vice-president, becomes 
chairman of the general finance committee 
and manager of the credit department, suc 
ceeding to the office formerly held by W. H. 
Snyder, who has assumed new duties with 
sancitaly Corporation in New York. At the 
same time Edward Leimert, who has been 
general manager of the bond department, 
was elected to a vice-presidency of the in- 
stitution and to membership in the board of 
management. 

William H. Harrelson, last manager of the 
properties department of the Bank of Italy 
National Trust & Savings Association. has 
been made a vice-president. 


Gock, vice 


SAN FRANCISCO BREVITIES 

James E. Drew of the American Trust 
Company of San Francisco has been elected 
president of the Associated Trust Companies 
of Central California. 

Increase in capital of the American Trust 
Company of San Francisco, from $11,000,000 
to $20,000,000 has become effective. 

During the first quarter of the present 
year the Bank Superintendent of California 
has authorized only 27 changes in connection 
with conversion, consolidation of banks or 
establishment of branches as compared with 
111 changes for the same period last year. 

As of February 28, 1928, the trust com- 
panies and state banks of California held 
aggregate $1,851,998,023 and de- 
posits of $1,607,911,833 with combined capi 
tal and surplus of $148,598,038. 

The Lumbermen’s Bank and Trust 
pany has been consolidated with the 
National Bank of Hoquiam. 
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